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IGOR STRAVINSKY 
MAKES N. Y. DEBUT 
AS CONDUCTOR OF 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Brilliant Russian Composer 
Gains Cordial Welcome 
from Huge Audience in 
Carnegie Hall—Appears as 
Guest Leader at Three Con- 
certs—Programs, Made Up 
Entirely of His Own Works, 
Cover His Career from Stu- 
dent Days to “Chant du 
Rossignol”—Gives Clear 
Readings of Scores Already 
Familiar to Concert-goers 


| be STRAVINSKY, Russian opera 
singer’s son, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
pupil, and the composer who has most 
imperiled the world’s supply of critics’ 
ink, no longer walks in ways strange- 
ly remote from music-bitten America. 

Three times last week his energetic 
little figure emerged precipitantly 
upon the platform of Carnegie Hall, 
as if catapulted from unseen regions, 
and went through orgies of quick, 
nervous bowing in acknowledgment 
of vigorous and protracted applause. 

Thursday evening, Friday afternoon 
and Saturday night he put the lively 
stimulus of his sharply defined personal- 
ity into programs which the New York 
Philharmonic devoted entirely to his 
works. The much-discussed Muscovite 
assumed at these concerts the burdens of 
a guest-conductor bent upon revelation 
of himself as a composer, and traced his 
own development from the student days 
of his “Scherzo Fantastique” as far as 
“Le Chant du Rossignol.” To the freely 
voiced regret of hundreds, “‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps,” originally scheduled for the 
last of the three concerts, was jettisoned, 
and no hints were thrown out with 
respect to the Symphonies for Wind In- 
struments or other orchestral works 
later than the “Nightingale.” 

With the exception of the substitution 
of the Suite from “Petrouchka” for that 
from “L’Oiseau de Feu” at the Saturday 
concert, the three programs were iden- 
tical, embracing besides the two suites 
just referred to, Stravinsky’s transcrip- 
tion of the “Volga Boat Song,” his “Fire- 
works,” the “Scherzo Fantastique,” his 
“Puleinella” Suite, after Pergolesi, and 
“Le Chant du Rossignol” in its thrice- 
altered form of symphonic poem. All of 
this music might be styled early Stravin- 
sky, presuming that he has really em- 
barked upon new seas since “Rossignol,” 
though America’s experience with that 
work dates back only to last season. 
Five years ago some of this music might 
have seemed horrendous. In the year 
1925 its lack of outrage for the ear 
doubtless left some thrill-hunters a little 
lisappointed. 

Those who had already gained a 
reasonable measure of familiarity with 
most of the music played listened re- 
spectfully and with ostents of consider- 
able pleasure. There was no disposition 

regard Stravinsky as an electrifying 





conductor. “Fireworks,” “Rossignol” 
and “Petrouchka” have been more 
‘inating and rewarding in other 


hands, the three concerts serving to re- 
Peat familiar history with respect to 
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LAWRENCE TIBBETT 


American Baritone, 


Whose Sensational Success as 


“Ford” in the Revival of Verdi's 


“Falstaff” at the Metropolitan Opera, Was One of the Events of the Present Musical 


Season. 


Mr. Tibbett Received His Musical Training in This Country. 


(See Page 38) 





Respighi’s Concerto ““Gregoriano’’ Is 


AHH 


OSTON, Jan. 13.—Of chief interest 

at the two concerts by the Boston 
Symphony, under Serge Koussevitzky, 
on Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning, Jan. 9 and 10, was the first per- 
formance in Boston of Respighi’s Con- 
certo “Gregoriano” for Violin and Or- 
chestra. Albert Spalding, the soloist, 
who had already played the Concerto 
with Mr. Koussevitzky in Paris last May, 


WPTT TTL 


Novelty on Boston’s Concert Calendar 


PULL LULL CLE GL 


gave a performance that was distin- 
guished for spiritual intensity and exal- 
tation. 

In the Concerto “Gregoriano” Respighi, 
inspired by the motifs of Gregorian 
chants, has sought to preserve the purity 
and sobriety of the religious musical 
style of the Middle Ages. The violin 
solo plays, so to speak, “the réle of can- 
tor in the old religious service, while the 





[Continued on page 29] 
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Roerich Brings Pictures of Tibetan Musicians to New York.3, 4 
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MILWAUKEE GIVES 
$5,000 TO ASSIST 
CIVIC ORCHESTRA 
IN NEW PROGRAM 


Grant Is Based on Appeal for 
$10,000 Annually, and Fol- 
lows Ruling Limiting Ap- 
propriations to Calendar 
Year — Budget of $50,000 
for Three Years Allows for 
Reduction to $40,000, to Be 
Raised Partly by Subscrip- 
tions and Ticket Sales— 
Conductor Outlines Course 
vf Eight Pairs of Concerts 
With Celebrated Soloists— 
More Rehearsals Specified 


ILWAUKEE, Jan. 10.—The Mil- 

waukee Civic Orchestra Asso- 
ciation has been successful in its first 
step toward providing an enlarged 
program for the city. The City Coun- 
cil has appropriated the $5,000 asked 
for to cover the first half of the 1925- 
1926 season. This is based on an ap- 
peal for $10,000 a year. The city ap- 
propriates money for calendar years, 
and since the orchestra will be organ- 
ized in the fall of 1925, only the sum 
could be asked for which would apply 
to expenditures this year. 

Immediately after the appropriation 
was voted by the City Council the Or- 
chestral Association held a meeting to 
develop further Carl Eppert, 
conductor, was commissioned to draw up 
a minimum budget, such as would be 
required to give the city a first class 
orchestra. Mr. Eppert has set the sum 
tentatively at $50,000 a year for a three- 
year period. However, the total will be 
reduced to $40,000 actual requirements, 
so that if any part of the plan fails 
the project can still be carried out. 

_Mr..Eppert has outlined a course of 
eight pairs of symphony concerts to be 
gi¥en’in the Pabst\Theater in the season 
of 192591926. The idea is to give con- 
certs ‘an Sunday afternoons and Monday 
nights! ‘lang list of soloists has also 
béen drawn “up.by Mr. Eppert, but this 
will be carriéd into effect only after 
support for the orchestra is assured. 
Mr. Eppert hopes to make the series so 
attractive that a sold-out house will be 
assured for each of the sixteen concerts. 

More thorough rehearsals will also be 
required by Mr. Eppert. A series of 
fifteen morning rehearsals is planned 
before a concert is given. 

The financial plan as now developed 
provides for $25,000 a year from sub- 
scriptions and $10,000 a year from the 
city. Ticket sales are expected to make 
up the remaining $5,000 needed to meet 
the $40,000 running expenses annually. 
It is believed ticket sales may easily 
run three or four times as high as the 
total figured on as a minimum. 

The money supplied by the city is to 
be used only for a deficit. If not used 
for this purpose, it will revert to the 
city. There will thus be every incentive 





plans. 


Manuscripts Reveal Qualities of Master Composers.........: 5, 30 to invest the full amount of money avail- 
Pianist Calls for Critics Who Understand Modern Music... . Q able in the orchestra, since a surplus 
New Operas Produced in Paris and Milan................. 1] at the end of the season would prevent 
drawing on the city account. 
seeangedinmaeasteimaganiuanngeaueeecean aaa we ion C. O. SKINROOD. 
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Concert Activities in Chicago Revive 
After Suspension During Holiday Period 


MUM Te TUUUMULLULLULCLLLLLLLLELLULLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL CULL. 


HICAGO, Jan. 10.—Chicago’s musical 
activity, which is always suspended 
at holiday time, revived this week with 
a number of interesting events. Several 


young local musicians were heard on 
Sunday afternoon, which is the most 


contested period for claiming the atten- 
tion of music-lovers, and Miss Kin- 
solving’s series of Blackstone musi- 
cales, which are regularly among the 
most pleasant events of the season, came 
to a close on Tuesday morning with a 
joint appearance of Elena Gerhardt and 
George Liebling. 

The Allied Arts, Inc., repeated its 
second ballet program in the Eighth 
Street Theater on the afternoon of Jan. 
4. Adolph Bolm and his Bailet Intime, 
Eric De Lamarter and the Solo Orches- 
tra, Maria Montero, Spanish dancer, 
and Henry Eichheim, composer and 
guest conductor, were among the most 
prominent of the many participants in 
a long and fascinating program. 

Mr. Bichheim’s ballet, “The Rivals,” 
was, despite the wealth of modern music 
on an enterprising list, perhaps the most 
significant of the scores performed. 
Like music by Arthur Bliss, Stravinsky 
and others named in the program, Mr. 
Eichheim’s music is of inescapable con- 
temporary association and appeal. And, 
like the ballet drawn from De Falla’s 
“El Amor Brujo,” also on the list, it 
is founded on themes which have a racial 
independence and flavor. But Mr. Eich- 
heim’s music is the more notable _ be- 
cause the period from which the ma- 
terials are drawn is remote. The early 
Chinese themes employed are from the 


period of 700. They are uncompromising- 


She also showed marked 


ample volume. 
previous good 


improvement over her 
record. 


String Quartet Plays 


The Chicago String Quartet gave the 
third of its series of concerts on Sun- 
day afternoon in the Gordon Club. This 
organization is one of the most youthful, 
as well as one of the most gifted, of 
local chamber music societies. Its play- 
ing has a degree of spontaneity and 
expressiveness which are added to a 
genuine musical understanding. 


Double Organ Recital 


Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Crawford’s double 
organ recital in the Chicago Theater on 
Sunday noon, Jan. 4, was the occasion 
of enthusiastic response from a larg 
audience. 


Gerhardt and Liebling in Joint 
Program 


Miss Gerhardt’s reappearance was 
one of the most interesting events of the 
season. The authority of her singing is 
derived from the finest standards. Re- 
pose and sympathy, musicianliness and 
poetry were balanced in admirable 
fashion in three groups of delightful 
German songs. Of these the Brahms 
group seemed especially well chosen, al- 
though a selection from Strauss’ volum- 
inous catalog contained some very wel- 
come material. The warmth and the 
power of Miss Gerhardt’s art were, per- 
haps, most tellingly displayed _ in 
Brhams’ “O Nachtigal-Dein Siszer 
Schall.” Betsy Culp provided interest- 
ing accompaniments. 

George Liebling, sharing the program 
with Miss Gerhardt, introduced his own 


resting better,” said Gino Castro, Mr. 
Martinelli’s secretary, “and his general 
condition is good. His appetite is im- 
proving, the fever rapidly diminishing 
and there are, at present, no complica- 
tions. If he continues to recover at the 
present rate he will probably be able to 
reappear at the Metropolitan by the 
middle of February or the beginning of 
March.” 


HADLEY RESIGNS AS 
HEAD AT WORCESTER 


Albert Stoessel Succeeds 
to Leadership of Fes- 
tival Forces 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 10.—Henry 
Hadley has handed his resignation as 
conductor of the Worcester County Mu- 
sic Festival to the board of government 
of the Worcester County Musical Associ- 
ation, to take effect immediately. 


Albert Stoessel, conductor of the Ora- 
torio Society of New. York, violinist, 
composer and author, has been engaged 
as his successor. 

Mr. Hadley had been invited to con- 
tinue his work in Worcester, but found it 
impossible to combine the responsibilities 
of training the festival chorus with his 
other engagements, particularly those 
which will compel his presence in Europe 
for a considerable period this spring. 

The text of Mr. Hadley’s letter to 
Hamilton B. Wood, president of the as- 
sociation, is as follows: 

“As the demands upon my time are 
greater and more pressing than ever 
before in my life, I have decided after 
due consideration that I cannot give 
either the time or thought to your chorus 
which it has the right to demand. I 
therefore ask you to accept my resigna- 
tion. 

“With many thanks for your never- 








METROPOLITAN WILL 
GIVE WAGNER CYCLE 


“Tannhauser,” “The 
and “Meistersinger”’ to Ke 
Sung at Special Matinées 


General-Manager Giulio Gatti-Casa7;; 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
announced a special Wagner Matin 
Cycle which will include performan 
of “Tannhauser,” “Der Ring das Nix 
lungen” and “Meistersinger,” to be give 
on the afternoons of Feb. 18 and 26, : 
March 5, 11, 19 and 26. All perform. 
ances will be conducted by Ar 
Bodanzky. 

The casts of the operas will be 
follows: 

‘“Tannhauser”’ 


Landgraff Hermann.....Michael Bohne 
Se ee eee Cee Curt Tauch: 
Lp are ee ge ee Friedrich Scho: 
EPPO Te Te eT ee Meads 
Biterolf 
Heinrich 
Reinmar 
Elizabeth 
Venus 
The Shepherd...... Raymonde Delaunois 
Four Pages.......Minnie Egener, Louis: 
Hunter, Charlotte 
Ryan, Mary Bonetti 
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able ¢.b hae ’.b & ea ee ee Max Bloc! 
sod Annb aleeca terete tat William Gustafso 
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“Das Rheingold’’ 

Wotan ...............+.. Michael Bohn: 

ES Te ee Carl Schlege!| 
SES eer ee te ee Ralph Erroll: 
Es ed 2 ow ace aatiraele Skiers Curt Tauche: 
Sass a:6 aneing Gustav Schiitzendort 
MES Lah «seada ee eee es ae George Meade) 
TS SS Pee ern e ee Léon Rothie 
EE cg. 6. 94k bckhes aed William Gustafsor 
oo.) er. Larsen-Todsen 
| EP Rrererrieaer or ee ey 
ST ates xs bey a Waleed ae Karin Branze|!| 
(0) rr Marcella Roesele: 
i. |e eerie. Phradie Wells 
PUOMIIIIGG 4..cbvelendcsstiiess Ion Tels 






































“Die Walkire”’ 
Siegmund weeeeeese RUGOIf Laubentha 
SS eer er er Te William Gustafso: 
_. er Clarence White} 
rere oe Elizabeth Rethberg 
Brunnhilde Larsen-Todse1! 
le ars: 69. 4.05 56.0 6 RET Jeanne Gordo! 
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ly foreign to our mode of thought. One Nocturne, written in a delightful mood failing courtesies and all good wishes to ee encase 600, Tne et 7 
of the most astonishing portions of “The and played with much grace. A group the Worcester Chorus, believe me, faith- 1 “er Laura Robertso: his 
Rivals” is one in which bells alone are by Chopin and some other pieces in- fully yours, HENRY K. HADLEY.” Rossweisee .......-.++++- Bourska} und 
used. Here the thrilling variety and tended for virtuoso display suggested Waiters A mg ciot 
contrast of tone qualities, obtained from the player was suffering from one of Siegrune ........../Raymonde Delauno exp 
ancient bells and gongs the composer those occasional periods of uncertainty CONTEST FOR PRIZE Schwertleite .......... Kathleen Howar parti 
is said to have brought from the Orient, which attack so many great pianists. ei I 
and the haunting and intricate rhyth- The scintillant mood, the originality, IN ROME NOW OPEN ea “re " has 
mical effect with which they were played, diversity and ebullience of his perform- alll a da hd Fr a ene! i the 
ye a — of the most moving effects ance delighted the audience. emmnnpiail Der Wanderer. mena Friedrich "eho, the 
of the afternoon. e. 8 Cs ee Gustav Schiitzendo! it 
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superiority of Mr. Eichheim’s score is A concert of music, mostly new, by nounced by American Briinnhilde ......Nanny Larsen-Todse: mites 
its obvious dramatic import. A _ third a . Stimme Des Waldvogels  _ ; retu 
rag ; _-. Leo Sowerby, was given in the foyer of Acad Thalia Sabani¢ h 
threads of material, which rise occasion. Orchestral Hall on Jan. 6, with the com- — sa whi 
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Katharine Foss, a young Chicago 


mezzo-soprano who made her début here 


a year ago, sang at the Playhouse. 
disclosed a_ breadth 


She 


and intensity of 


style and a voice of good color and of 
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Atlantic City Union Refuses to 
Broadcast 


TLANTIC CITY, Jan. 10.— 

Performance of a special mu- 
sical program was abruptly sus- 
pended when an orchestra engaged 
to play for broadcasting at the new 
Municipal Station WPG refused 
to give their services without pay. 
This action was authorized by the 
Musicians’ Protective Association, 
of which the orchestral players 
are members, on the ground that 
free broadcasting would violate 
union rules which prohibit per- 
formances without fees. City offi- 
cials contended that, as the station 
is a municipal institution, the mu- 
sicians should have been willing 
to take part in the radio perfor- 
mance without asking for remun- 
eration. VINCENT E. SPECIALE. 


attention. 
Edmund Vichnin Appears 


Edmund Vichnin, a young Philadel- 
phia pianist. played the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne, Chopin’s B Minor Sonata 
and miscellaneous items at Kimball Hall, 
Jan. 6. He combined unusually fluent 
skill with an admirable and expressive 
tone, and was able thus to work some 
youthful wonders with divers of the 
compositions on his list. Best of all, 
he showed the ownership of an alert and 
fine manner of thought. 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Cosima Wagner Is Seriously Ill 


The serious illness of Cosima Wagner 
at her home in Bayreuth is reported in 
a dispatch to the Associated Press. Her 
condition is said to cause her relatives 
and friends great apprehension. 


Martinelli Improves Rapidly 


According to latest reports Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who has been suffering 
from an attack of typhoid fever for 
more than three weeks at his home, is 
surely on the road to recovery. “He is 


A sonata for piano or a fugue of large 
dimensions will be accepted, but not 
songs nor short piano works. 

The competition is open to unmarried 
men who are citizens of the United 
States, but the Academy reserves the 
right to withhold an award in case no 
candidate is considered to reach the de- 
sired standard. The stipend is $1,000 a 
year for three years, with an additional 
allowance of $1,000 a year for traveling 
expenses in visiting European musical 
centres. The winner will have _ the 
privilege of a studio and residence in the 
Academy, and opportunity for six 
months’ travel each year. 





Nanny Larsen-Todsen Injured by Horse 
at Rehearsal 


of “Gétterdammerung” at 
the Metropolitan Opera on Monday 
ended painfully for Nanny Larsen- 
Todsen, taking the réle of Briinnhilde, 
when her horse, slipping on an iron seam 
in the floor, bruised her foot so severely 
that her début as Jsolde two days later 
was postponed. An X-ray examination 
showed no bones were broken, however, 
and it is now announced that Mme. 
Larsen-Todsen will appear in “Die 
Walkiire” on Jan. 21. 


Rehearsal 





}....-Angelo Bad 
} ...Max! Altglass 
..Giordano P 
rin 
D’ Angel 
Anan 
... James Woll 

... William 
taf 


Zorn 
Moser 
Eisslinger 

Nachtigall 

Ortel 

Foltz 

Schwartz ; 

SE 6. 6. Wha .ssee-e-.-.George Mea 

Nachtwichter..............Arnold Ga 

The prices will be slightly lower tha! 
those regularly prevailing. 

This cycle is of especial interest 
view of the fact that it will includ 
performances of “Rheingold” an 
“Gotterdammerung” which have not bee! 
heard in New York since 1917. T! 
latter work will also include the scen 
of the Norns which has not been 
cluded in the Metropolitan’s perform 
ances for many years. 


Meistersinger 


.Louis 
..Paolo 


Paris Opéra Observes Golden Anniver 
sary 


PARIS, Jan. 10—The fiftieth ann 
sary of the opening of the Opéra 
celebrated this week with a gala 
formance, according to a cable disp2@t' 
to the New York World.  Presice™ 
Millerand was present, and the audien 
was representative of Paris art, let’ 
and iashion. 
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By FRANCES R. GRANT 


HE Himalayas, an unconquerable 

wall, have guarded Tibet from the 
invasion of the West—so has the si- 
lence of Tibetans impenetrably pre- 
served the secrets of their arts. Rare 
| is the Westerner to whom it is given 
to witness the dances and rituals of 
Tibet, so uninfluenced by European 
culture, or to hear the high-voiced 
Lepcha sing his ecstatic paean to 
Guru Padma. 

The open sesame to the Tibetan and to 
his art is friendship. Good faith and 
understanding have proved more effica- 
cious in conquering the Himalyas than 
expeditionary forces. So often it is the 
artist who is the true explorer. 

It is this friendly understanding which 


thas recently won for Nicholas Roerich, 


the world-renowned artist, and his party 
the entrance into the art life of Tibet. 
With Nicholas Roerich was his son, 
Sviatoslav Roerich, also an artist of re- 
nown. Sviatoslav Roerich has recently 
returned to America with more than one 
hundred paintings completed in Tibet, 
which he will exhibit throughout the 
United States by invitation of the lead- 
ing museums. In addition to his ability 
as an artist, he has a keen interest in 
music and the drama, and it was this 
phase of Tibetan life which interested 
him deeply with its singular unmarred 
spirit of the East. 

[t was in this phase of Tibetan life 
also that Sviatoslav Roerich gained the 
inspiration for some of his most brilliant 
paintings. The musicians adorned in 
their high red or yellow cloaked cover- 
ings; the lamas, fantastically garbed, 
performing the ritual dances full of 
‘strange symbols; the spectators, a mov- 
ing array of brilliant color—all these 
have given him occasion for creations 
which perhaps are unequalled in their 
interpretation of the life of Tibet. 
Vazzling in color and of unique purity 
f line, they reveal the work of one who 





Lawrence Tibbett Thanks 
Friends for Their Kind 
Wishes 


AWRENCE TIBBETT, Ameri- 
can baritone, who provided the 
sensation at the recent revival of 
Verdi’s “Falstaff” at the Metro- 
litan Opera House, has_ been 
completely swamped by the flood of 
etters and telegrams which were 
‘nt him from every part of the 
uuntry. Because of his activities 
the opera house, the baritone 
as been unable to answer all com- 
unications immediately and has 
sked MusICAL AMERICA to convey 
i¢ following message to his many 
riends: 
“To the many kind friends whose 
tters and telegrams of con- 
ratulation have overwhelmed me, 
wish to express my _ sincere 
anks. I intend to answer them 
ll personally as soon as time will 
ermit. Faithfully yours, Law- 
‘nce Tibbett.” 










































































Characters Who Play Important Roles in the Ritualistic Ceremonies of the Tibetan 





American Museums to House Portrayal of Tibet’s Musical Life 
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Mystic, as Seen by 


Photo by Peter 


Juley ad 


Son 


Sviatoslavy Roerich, Who Is 


Shown in the Upper Left Corner in a Rajput Indian Costume 


has seen and appreciated the creative 
utterance of this elusive people. 

“Music is a constant part of Tibetan 
life,” said Mr. Roerich. “Once India is 
left behind and we reach the Tibetan 
approaches, the air is alive with the 
sound of the Tibetan intoning his folk- 
song. Across the clear, high spaces of 
Sikkim one hears the sound of their 
voices, penetrating, bird-like, pitched far 
higher than the voice of the Westener 
and with a quality which resembles what 
we call falsetto. Most often the Tibetan 
turns his attention in his song to the 
divine hierarchy and to the bliss of the 
religious life. Unlike our Western songs, 
the ballads of the Tibetans concern 
themselves only with celestial matters, 
with the sacred books and monasteries. 

“Occasionally one hears the mood 
change into more vigorous song, which 
comes out of the district of Iunan, the 
more warlike eastern Tibet district, or 
from Mongolia, still recounting the mem- 
ories of Timur. 

“It is during the religious festivals 
that one hears the music of the people, 
as well as of the priests, in its full 
beauty. From far off the pilgrims gather 
to attend the rituals, and in the morning 
before the beginning of the sacred rites 
one sees the beauty of their native ex- 
pressions. Groups gather here and there 
under the colored canopies of the tents. 
At one a lama is intoning Tantrik songs, 
accompanied by hand drums and gongs. 
Not far off a group of Nepolese are 
clapping their hands in rhythmic beat 
and singing. In their midst a woman, 
with immobile features, is dancing the 
Sherpa, a dance full of magic gestures, 
which she interrupts occasionally by a 
fluttering movement of her hands and by 


uttering a weird, bird-like cry. And 
thus with music these pilgrims await 
the sacred rite, sometimes dancing 
around the sacred stupas and singing 


perhaps ‘In a monastery dwells our Lord 
Buddha. We bring to him our offering.’ 
Mysteries of the Shrine 


“Tt is in the ritual dances of the 
Tibetans, however, that we find the high- 


est expression of Tibetan art life—one 
guite free from outside influence. These 
dances are performed at the monasteries 
on special occasions and have rarely been 
witnessed by Europeans. For the trip 
to these monasteries is generally a very 
hazardous one, as most of these holy 
places are up on high, impassable moun- 
tain peaks. Such, for instance, is 
Tashiding, where one, in addition to 
passing gulches and juts, has to cross 
a swinging bamboo bridge which threat- 
ens with each motion to rock you into 
eternity or into the sacred river hundreds 
of feet below. 

“The ritual dances, nevertheless, merit 
the journey, being rich in symbol, full 
of the spirit of the East and beautiful 
in form. They are performed by the 
lamas and on the given holiday are pre- 
sented twice, once in the day, when the 
general audience of pilgrims may wit- 
ness the dance, and again in the evening, 
when the ceremony is given its real 
ritualistic significance and when it is 
full of secret incantations. 

“The dances have all a programmatic 
form, the stories being comparable to 
our own miracle and mystery plays, but, 
naturally, full of Eastern belief and 
filled with reverence for the Eastern rites. 
The dance is opened with a procession 
of prayer, incanted by the lama. It is 
significant that all prayers are accom- 
panied by music. For instance, these 
prayers are intoned to the mellow sound 
of trumpets and conch shell. 

“Following the prayers a choir of 
trumpets of great length, ten feet or 
more, and with a pitch lower and more 
resonant than any Western instrument, 
suddenly blaze forth in unison, a tre- 
mendous vibrant tone, long drawn, which 
ascends in a roped cadenza to an octave 
higher and is reiterated at that pitch 
throughout the entire dance, like an ac- 
companying voice of nature. This pedal 
note is enriched by a _ harmonization 
carried on by drums, gongs and flute, 
with occasional chimes from silver bells 
and discs. In addition to drums which 
beat a rhythmie accompaniment, they 
have pitched drums on which is played 





the semblance of a tune; but the chief 
melody is carried by a hand-made flute, 
about a yard long and exquisitely rich 
in tone. 

“The Tibetan instruments, especially 
the trumpets, have a far more resonant 
tone than our own. When we asked the 
reason for this, we were told the tale 
of their design by a ruler of Tibet. The 
ruler once summoned to Tibet a learned 
lama from the dwelling of the Blessed 
One in order to purify the religion. He 
desired to meet the guest with all honor, 
and it is said that he had a vision which 
caused him to design a new trumpet so 
that the learned one should be received 
with unprecedented honor. So does the 
Tibetan find the source of each of his 
bounties in an invisible world. 


In Quest of a Soul 


“The dances themselves are highly 
rhythmical, the rhythms not being in- 
terrupted by the trend of the story, 
which, for instance, may concern the 
adventures of the spirit after death. We 
see the supposed dead body brought in 
and the guardians of the cemetery watch- 
ing over his well-being. The evil spirits 
begin their machinations to capture the 
spirit, but their conjurations, their ges- 
tures are all of no avail. Then enter 
the good spirits and ultimately gain 
possession over the departed spirit. 
Throughout there is a wide diversion of 
the choral and solo dances. For in- 
stance, the sinister figure of the King 
of Hell does his exotic dance with broad 
gestures full of magic movements. Then 
perhaps there may be other interludes 
in the form of the whirling Dance of 
the Black Monks and those of the Animal 
Spirits. 

“Throughout the ritual the heroic fig- 
ure is the religious protector, the Guru, 
who hovers around the spirit, ever anx- 


ious to send it into the arms of the 
benevolent ones. Nor is the ritual lack- 
ing in humor—every so often there is 


a divertissement given by fun-makers. 


[Continued on page 4] 
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Americans to View Painter’s Conception of Asia’s Exotic Music 
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An Impressionistic Drawing Made by Sviatoslay Roerich on His Recent Visit to the Orient, Showing Tibetan Musicians Playing Their Ten-Foot Trumpets at One of Their Religiou: 


[Continued from page 3] 





somewhat in the manner of our clowns, 
and these concern themselves chiefly in 
mocking the Chinese and depicting their 
misfortunes during their pilgrimages. A 
beautiful part of the ritual is during 
the pauses, when processions of lamas 
come out throwing in the air their offer- 
ings to nature, such as rice and incense, 
thus appeasing the spirits of nature for 
the approaching year. 

“Another impressive ceremony, a su- 
perb sight for those who are privileged 
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Ceremonies 


to witness it and reminiscent of St. 
Francis, is the Ceremony to the Helpless 
Spirits in space. This is performed just 
as the sun rises by the chief lama of 
the monastery. The much revered priest 
climbs the highest hill and, as the great 
flaming ball emerges above the horizon, 
he stands there silhouetted against the 
skies, which are aflame with color. 
Suddenly, in the expectant silence, he 
strikes a great silver disc, which rever- 
berates through the clear air. The 
sound is F, called by Tibetans the Great 
Tone—the tone of nature—and is said 





by them to have the power of attract- 
ing all spirits. Repeating again and 
again his summons to these helpless 
‘spirits in space,’ the lama stands wait- 
ing for his audience to gather around 
him. And then, seemingly beholding the 
invisible worshippers, he tells them of 
the true way so that the wandering ones 
may at last find their path to the realms 
of bliss. 

“In all the art life of Tibet one finds 
less concern with the life of every day 
than with the eternal conflicts, salvation 
over damnation, spirit over matter. In 


their music and dance, as in their daily 
life, one is ever conscious of the hidden 
intimacy with the forces of nature, « 
an intimacy which is not futile but 
which finds its reward in a wisdom and 
in intuitions whch constantly astound 
the travelers. 

“To him who approaches the art 0! 
the East with love, the gates of silence 
will be unbarred and much will be un- 
folded of a new creative beauty, as rever- 
ent and universal in appeal as the utter- 
ance of a Palestrina or of a Fra An- 
gelico.” 


— 





NEW BLOCH SONATA 
HAS MYSTIC FLAVOR 


Composer Returns From 
Santa Fe to Home 
in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 10.—Ernest Bloch, 
director of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, has returned to this city from 


a visit to Santa Fe, N. M., bringing 
many new compositions. A violin so- 
nata, a companion piece to the violin 


sonata heard in Cleveland last year, is 
one of six new works. This sonata, 
which the composer calls “Poem Mys- 
tique,” is in a lighter, happier vein than 
its companion piece. 

In addition to the sonata, Mr. Bloch 
wrote two poems for string quartets, 
called “In the Mountains”; a colorful 
work for violin and piano entited “Nuit 
Exotique”; a ’cello and piano composi- 
tion, “Hebraic Meditations’; a _ series 
of pieces for ’cello and piano, “From 
Jewish Life” and two movements of 
the suite for string orchestra and piano 
which he started in Cleveland some time 
ago. 

Mr. Bloch was given the St. Francis 
of Assisi Auditorium of the State Mu- 
seum of Santa Fe for his workshop. 


He returned to Cleveland in time to 
hear his Institute Quartet and Beryl 
Rubinstein play his piano quintet, a new 
work, heard for the first time in Cleve- 
land on Sunday, Jan. 4, at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. This work was played 
several times last season in the East by 
Harold Bauer and the Lenox Quartet. 
The quintet was earlier played in San 
Francisco by Ada Clement and the string 
quartet of the San Francisco Conserva- 
tory. The music is fresh, vital and com- 
pelling. It is coherent and its themes are 
well defined. It reveals Mr. Bloch as a 
master of logic and illusive subtlety. 
Mordant harmonies and the frequent use 
of quarter-tones may startle those not yet 
accustomed to the new musical idioms, 
but there is an immediately recognizable 
beauty even for the puzzled layman. The 
musician finds in it a multiplicity of 
minor beauties. 


D. Edward Porter Is Chosen to Manage 
Detroit Symphony 


D. Edward Porter, for many years 
associated with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, both as musician and in a 


managerial capacity, and for the last two 
seasons its assistant manager, has been 
chosen to succeed William E. Walter as 
manager of the Detroit Symphony, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, beginning 
May 1. Mr. Walter has been appointed 
director of the Curtis Institute of Music 
in Philadelphia. 





HANSON HAS PLAN 


Eastman School Director In- 
vites American-Born Music- 
cians to Submit Scores 


Realizing that many American com- 
posers have few opportunities of hear- 
ing their own orchestral works per- 
formed, Howard Hanson, Director of 
the Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester, has submitted 
to President Rhees of -the University 
and to Mr. Eastman a plan whereby a 
certain number of programs of new or- 
chestral works by American composers 
shall be given by the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under the auspices 
of the Eastman School of Music. The 
plan, which has received the hearty in- 
dorsement of both Mr. Eastman and 
President Rhees, is as follows: 

American-born composers are invited to 
submit manuscript scores of orchestral 
works not previously performed and not 
exceeding eighteen minutes in length. 
From the works submitted, two to four 
works (according to length) will be 
selected for each program. These works 
will be performed at morning concerts 
by the Rochester Philharmonic Orches- 
tra under Howard Hanson. 

Each program will be played through 





TO AID COMPOSERS 


twice. The composers whose works ar 
selected will be asked to furnish scores 
and parts, but the Eastman School 

Music will invite them to attend the per 
formance of their works as guests of thi 
School and at the expense of the Schoo 

A number of critics from other mv 
sical centers will also be invited to at 
tend. The compositions which seem t 
be the most interesting will be recon 
mended for repetition the following 
year in the regular series concerts, ané 
efforts will be made to bring these wo! 
to the attention of conductors of othe 
orchestras as well. 

The first two concerts will be give! 
early in April, and, if the experiment 
successful and the composers cooperat! 
in the working out of the idea, a series 
of four programs will be given nex 
season. 

Due to the shortness of time all score: 
for the coming performances must 
submitted before Feb. 15 to Howaré 
Hanson, Director, Eastman School © 
Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago Opera to Give Three Perform: 
ances in Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 10.—May Beegle 2! 
nounces the Chicago Civic Opera Con 
pany will appear at the Syria Mosqvé 








on Feb. 16, 17 and 18, presenting “Bor 





Godounoff,” “Tannhiduser,” and “Thais 
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The Masters of Music Revealed Through Their Manuscripts 
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[Individual Methods Plainly Shown in Originals of Great Works— 
Power, Inspiration, Industry, Fastidiousness Are Attributes 
Disclosed—Pages from the Notebooks of Bach, Beethoven, 
Mozart, Handel and Other Immortals 





By ANTHONY CLYNE 
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It is only sentiment, but yet true and 
worthy sentiment. It is followed by 
curiosity as to how far the manuscript 
casts light upon the methods of the com- 
poser; not merely the kind of paper and 
the quality of ink he used, but the speed 
with which he wrote, the difficulties he 
encountered, his hesitations and second 
thoughts, his completeness and exacti- 
tude in details. 

The manuscripts of the masters do 
illustrate their individual methods and 
appreciably assist our understanding of 
their characteristics. While, of course, 
facsimiles have been published, especial- 
ly in Germany, and there are specimen 
pages in such editions as that of the 
“Bach-gesellschaft,” there is, I believe, 


Liphe 











HEN you have seen, and perhaps been allowed to hold in your 

hand, an actual manuscript of one of the masters—one of 
Beethoven’s rapidly scrawled but always legible scripts, for 
example, or a precisely finished and beautifully written classic 
of Mozart—you have experienced a feeling of reverence, of 
course, for even that lifeless relic of the great man. 





We dare not say it was a waste of 
time with Beethoven, though Mendels- 
sohn, seeing a notebook with its dozens 
of variants on a single theme, protested 
he could perceive no benefit in such labor, 
and used to show a score in which Bee- 
thoven had pasted one alteration on top 
of another, thirteen of them, and the 
final version precisely the same as the 
original. As Sir Charles Grove said: 
“There is hardly a bar in his music of 
which it may not be said with confidence 
that it has been written a dozen times.” 

* * * 


UT this is not evidence of timidity. 
It is evidence of extreme, almost un- 
exampled care, a very different thing. 
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From Newman Flower’s ‘‘George Frideric Handel” 


A Page from the Score of Handel’s “Jeptha,’ 


Decrees.” 


> the Chorus “How Dark, Oh Lord, Are Thy 
Blindness Fell Upon the Composer When He Reached This Part of the 


Work. The Facsimile Gives Pathetic Evidence of His Failing Sight 


no book which gives a collection of fac- 
similes and describes and analyzes the 
various manuscripts. There is assuredly 
room for it, expensive as it would be to 
produce on any adequate scale. We 
must not refrain from utilizing every 
possible means of increasing our com- 
prehension of the methods of great com- 
posers, 
* ed a 

TUDY of the famous notebooks of 

Beethoven is essential to explain 
fully the development of his art. With- 
out them it would require a genius as 
transcendant as his own to do more than 
penetrate and grasp the meaning and 
absorb the beauty, to understand how 
and why the style of the “Waldstein” 
Sonata, for example, was born out of 
the style of his early works, as an abso- 
lutely new creature is born of one mature 
and fecund. 

No other composer has left an immense 
mass of documentary evidence of such 
value. As a boy he acquired the habit 
of noting every idea that occurred to him 
immediately it did so. Intuitions, guesses, 
illusions, brilliant inspirations, crude 
conceits, trivialities—all were recorded. 
Many were useless, many needed long 
reflection and great manipulation. 

Beethoven later in life said it was a 
bad habit. It was not, but it was a 
peculiarly individual one. We can say 
that certainly with others it would have 
been a waste of time, a clogging of com- 
position, for many of the ideas could 
nave been rejected in less time than 
writing them down requires. 


The result is that in his notebooks we 
possess the entire process of composition 
in fullest detail at every stage of his 
development. Even so, though the 
rough work was done before the actual 
manuscript was written, that often shows 
signs of hesitations, sometimes of violent 
labor, of false starts and thorough re- 
visions. 

We are reminded of the well-known 
story of Beethoven writing the Mass in 
D in a house the servants had abandoned, 
without comforts, imprisoned in his 
chamber and singing, shouting, groaning 
and stamping as if in agony over the 
fugue “Et vitam venturi,” and after 
twenty-four hours of uninterrupted toil 
without food, emerging dishevelled, wild, 
half-dead. 

The “dwmonic energy” of the genius 
is apparent in his manuscripts, in which 
the music seems to have been almost 
splashed down in a great burst of over- 
flowing inspiration, so that the chords 
have tumbled upon the paper, with here 
and there erasions, sometimes deep 
scratchings out, and the tails of the notes 
swift dashes. The sight dissipates at 
once and forever the not uncommon con- 
ception of Beethoven as a timid com- 
poser. Immense labor, incredible care, 
were united with the frenzy and fierce 
heat of intense inspiration. 


* * * 


HOPIN was almost as fastidious, as 
much tormented by alternatives, 


though we should hardly have imagined 


his intensely personal lyrics of concen- 





Than a Hint of the Rushing Energy and Surging Inspiration of Beethoven. 
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By Courtesy N. Y. Public Library 
From the Sketchbook of the Ninth Symphony, a Piece of Manuscript Which Gives More 


The Large 


Fortissimo Marks Are Scrawled on the Original in Red Crayon 


trated passion could have been so con- 
ceived, and he is so different from Bee- 
thoven in that there was hardly any per- 
ceptible development in his art. But 
George Sand relates how he would re- 
main invisible in his room for days, but 
not inaudible, pacing the floor like one 
in desperate distress, crying as if endur- 
ing torture, changing and changing a 
phrase, a bar, spending weeks over one 
page, always struggling with undimin- 
ished and painful energy, and often 
finally adopting his first version. 

A complete contrast was Schubert, 


pouring out like a lark his “profuse 
strains of unpremeditated art,’ the 
greatest of improvisers, the supreme 


remantic poet, uttering impulses of magic 
beauty, as Beethoven is the profound 
philosopher, interpreting the ineffable 
profundities of the spiritual world. 

At eighteen he wrote “Erlkénig,” liter- 
ally throwing the notes on the paper in 
a trembling fervor after reading the 
words twice over and with Goethe’s poem 
standing in front of him supported by 


exercise books. And consider what 
miraculous volume of music he had pro- 
duced during that single year—sym- 





° 


Fragment of Bach’s “Kaffeekantate,” 





Showing Revisions and QObliterations. 


phonies, church music, three complete 
and two unfinished operas, a long list of 
sonatas and other compositions for the 
pianoforte and 150 songs. That was 
the work of one year, during which he 
was drudging at teaching in his father’s 
school, taking lessons in music, and by 
no means withdrawn from the gay life 
of Vienna. It is hard to believe, but 
the proof is incontestable. 

There was always this amazing rapid- 
ity. He slept in his spectacles to be 
ready to write if he awoke during the 
night. Schumann said, “He could set a 
handbill to music,” and how gloriously 
he was inspired by the splendid lyrics 
he generally chose! During an after- 
noon walk he called at a tavern and 
seized the opportunity to write the im- 
mortal “Hark, hark, the lark” on the 
back of the menu card, and, reaching his 
lodging, straightway put another Shake- 
spearean song to music, the lovely “Who 
Is Sylvia?” 

He wrote his 600 songs and immense 
mass of other music at prodigious speed 
and his manuscripts show that he scarce- 


[Continued on page 30] 
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By Courtesy N. Y. Public LAbrary 
There Are 


Few Alterations on the First Pages of a Typical Bach Manuscript, but They Increase 


as the Work Is Constructed in Detail 
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Coming of Stravinsky Is Chief Event of Week in New York 
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[Continued from page 1] 





composer-conductors. Invariably they 
fall short, in projecting their own com- 
positions, of the achievements of the 
baton virtuosi. But Stravinsky’s con- 
ducting was adequate and served to 
make his compositions intelligible and 
enjoyable for all except the dwindling 
few to whom such music will never be 
the one or the other. It was conducting 
that possessed dynamic and emotional 
force, but lacked abandon. It sometimes 
suggested runaway eagerness and some- 
times took on a nose-in-the-score meticu- 
lousness that militated against orches- 
tral élan. There was no lack of lively 
gestures, these being supplemented by 
a Jack-in-the-Box spring from a posi- 
tion not far from a crouch; but the 
mercurial something which runs through 
really vivid conducting was not there. 
“Rossignol,” the “Firebird” and 
“Petrouchka” were the really saving 
factors of these concerts and gave to 
them their quantum of _ distinction. 
Otherwise the three audiences shared 
acquaintance with compositions which 
never would have created a Stravinsky 
furore. All three concerts began with 
the composer’s exceedingly brief and not 
at all stirring orchestral version of the 
“Volga Boat Song,” well enough treated 
in its instrumentation, but with nothing 
of the “lift” which Chaliapin’s singing 
of the air possesses. Then followed the 
lively orchestral pin-wheels of Op. 4, 
the “Fireworks” Fantasy, which Stravin- 
sky, at twenty-six, sent as a wedding 
present to Rimsky’s daughter. It has 
had more of corruscating brilliance in 
remembered performances led by other 


conductors. 
* * x 


The third number retraced the com- 
poser’s steps a year further, back to 
1907, when Op. 3, the “Scherzo Fan- 
tastique,” the last Stravinsky score 
which Rimsky was to see, was brought 
into being. Rimsky, it will be recalled, 
wrote some delightful, if inconsequential 
music about the flight of a bee and in- 
corporated it in his opera, “Czar Saltan,” 
whence it was lately extracted for the 
edification of our concert audiences by 
Mr. Koussevitzky and Mr. Golschmann. 
Rimsky’s pupil read a number of books, 
he tells us, on the life of bees. Out of 
this study and interest grew the 
“Scherzo Fantastique,” which (so far 
as the records have revealed) was ac- 
corded its first American performance 
Thursday night. “The unceasing work 
in the hive” (to quote the composer’s 
own annotations) “continuing for gen- 
erations and generations; the nuptial 
flight of the queen bee, with the destruc- 
tion of the male, her lover, in the giddy 
heights—this vital energy, this ferocious 
lyricism” served as the literary basis for 
this symphonic scherzo. 

Rimsky’s bee buzzes far more lightly 
and more insect-like. Stravinsky’s flies 
more tragically, as well as more heavily, 
having the burden of a program to carry 
with him. Moreover, he does not travel 
the proverbial “bee-line,” nor even a 
fairly straight Stravinsky line. He isn’t 
sure of his direction and he hasn’t found 
he has a stinger of his own. But he 
has assiduously sipped of the flowers 
in the master’s garden, and has gathered 
there the varied essence of honeyed 
scoring, with something of the tartly 
sour added to the sweet. 

The “Pulcinella” suite, which Pierre 
Monteux introduced to New York at one 
of the Boston Symphony concerts in 1922, 
provokes wonder—not at the music, but 
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as to why tasks like this seem really 
worth while for composers with distinc- 
tive gifts of their own. Doubtless Wal- 
ter Damrosch, or Willem Mengelberg, or 
any of our conductors, could go through 
the so-called sonatas of Scarlatti or the 
violin works of Corelli and extract a 
sufficient number of pleasant little tunes 
to make up a charming suite of old 
music. But why a Strauss should thus 
labor with Couperin, or a Stravinsky 
with Pergolesi, devoting to a form of 
antiquarianism the highly individual 
gifts which might be creating new and 
more meaningful beauty, is not easily 
explained, except on the ground that it 
has come to be the fashion for those who 
are pioneers of the very “new” also to 
be passionately devoted to the very “old.” 
All of the “modernists”—though Stravin- 
sky repudiates the term—would have the 
world believe that they stem back to 
Bach or Mozart or Monteverde, which is 
perhaps one convenient way of belittling 
all the music that has come between. 
The “Pulcinella” suite, in effect at 
least, is much more Pergolesi than it is 
Stravinsky. In either association it is 
unimportant. There are engaging mel- 
odies in the Sinfonia, the Serenata, the 
Scherzino, the Gavotta and the Minuetto. 
The Toccata and the Finale bring up 
thoughts of “Pinafore.” Perhaps Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, too, was fond of Per- 
golesi. The Vivo is Stravinsky—and 
near-jazz. The audience laughed, which 
was doutbless as the ironic transcriber 
intended. He could not be altogether 
serious in such a task. Mockery will out. 
“L’Oiseau de Feu,” played at the 
Thursday and Friday concerts, has been 
such steady diet this season that it 
scarcely calls for any comment. Rimsky 
was fading when it was written. It is 
early Stravinsky, but very real Stravin- 
sky. The performance given it was a 
clear and adequate one, but the mythical 
bird’s wings have had more of flame. 


* * * 


“Le Chant du Rossignol,’ played in 
New York for the first time this season, 
conveyed more of that haunting dis- 
quietude which is one of the hand- 
maidens of beauty. It is not difficult 
to believe that this music will sate the 
ears too rapidly when it is everyday 
fare. It has not the rough vigor of 
“The Firebird” (which not a few or- 
chestral patrons now classify with 
“Scheherezade”) or “Petrouchka.” There 
is in it nothing of the primordial power 
of “Le Sacre.” It blazes color, it fasci- 
nates by its rhythmic vagaries, it prods 
the sensibilities with its daring juxtapo- 
sition and superposition of keys. But 
the now delightful grotesquerie and 
Chinoiserie of the March conceivably 
may not wear well, and the purely mel- 
odic passages—such as the first song of 
the Nightingale, the later one of the 
Garden of Death and the soliloquy of 
the Fisherman—may in the end distill 
too much of sugar, even in the acidity 
of Stravinsky’s scoring. 

One wonders just how much of the 
appeal of this work is inherent in its 
literary program, in itself a thing to 
conjure with. No matter how long ago 
it was when we first read the story in 
our “Hans Christian Andersen,” we come 
back to it with a sense of youthful thrill. 
Simply to read the program notes which 
Lawrence Gilman has provided is to feel 
the air surcharged with the magic of 
strange and heart-touching music. In- 
deed, much as the Nightingale’s song 
appeals, as it passes from woodwinds 
to solo violin, one wonders whether it 
has quite the beauty “of dawns breaking 
on still gardens and fading stars’”—and 
of that other garden, “the garden of 
death.” And hearing Mr. Glantz play 
with all tenderness the trumpet music 
of “the unforgettable epilogue,” the 
Fisherman’s soliloquy, the reviewer found 
himself thinking, not in the terms of the 
music but in those of the words designed 


to interpret it—“of the deathlessness of 
beauty and the transiency of death.” 
ok ok ok 


“Petrouchka,” what there was of it, 
was the happiest experience of the Satur- 
day night concert—and this in spite of the 
resentment which the lover of this music 
could not help feeling because of the 
omission of some of the most fascinating 
episodes of the score. Mr. Stravinsky 
eliminated from the suite the enchanting 
contest of hurdy-gurdies, the rythmically 
delightful Oriental music with which he 
delineates the Moor, the delicious love 
scene in which he ridicules the melliflu- 
ous conventions of the traditional opera 
ballets, and other incidents scarcely less 
effective. 

But how the whip cracked in the re- 
mainder! How fresh, how engaging, how 
stingingly vital and individual it sounded 
and how complete the feeling of mastery 
it yielded! How the little tunes sang, 


devilishly flaunting their frequent bana! 
ity, thumbs to their noses in their 
mockery! And how protean the scoring 
how defiantly fickle, unreasonable ani 
perverse the rythms! Here was ay 
appetizer to make the most saturnine 
among epicures stand in line for the 
forthcoming Metropolitan performance: 
of the ballet-pantomime. 
OscAR THOMPSON. 


Two Americans and Bruckner 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 


Stokowski, conductor. Carnegie Hal), 
Jan. 6, evening. The program: 


Symphony No. 7, in E Major...Bruckne: 
War Dance, from ‘‘Native Moments,” 
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For actual interest the two American. 
made compositions of this program (de. 
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ETHEL LEGINSKA CONDUCTS N. Y. SYMPHONY 





Leads Damrosch Forces in 
Standard Works and 
Own Novelties 


HE novelty of a woman conducting 
one of America’s foremost orchestras 
made life a little merrier last week for 


those who are battered from the pillar 
of Carnegie to the post of Aeolian, or 
escape the Scylla of the Metropolitan 
only to be wrecked on the Charybdis 
of Town Hall. 

That familiar “first time in America” 
legend which so often (and not in- 
frequently erroneously) is affixed to indi- 
vidual items on orchestral lists was 
placed in bold type at the head of this 
program; but not because the Overture 
to “Oberon,” the Beethoven Seventh 
Symphony, Bach’s Concerto in F Minor, 
and the Overture to “Meistersinger” 
were utterly unknown in these parts. 

The “first time” shibboleth referred 
to the conductor, Ethel Leginska, who 
on Friday evening, Jan. 9, stood where 
Walter Damrosch so often has stood, and 
had what apparently was the time of 
her life leading the New York Sym- 
phony. She was repeating an experi- 
ence she had enjoyed previously abroad, 
and one that other women of less renown 
have had with lesser organizations in 
this country. But it was her “first” in 
America and (so far as anyone has dis- 
covered) the “first” for any woman with 
respect to one of this country’s major 
symphonies. 

Mme. Leginska’s popular success must 
be at once conceded. She attracted a 
large audience (the concert was outside 
the regular symphony series), and she 
was applauded long and vociferantly 
after each of the numbers, with a rush 
of admirers to the front of the house 
at the end of the program for a closer 
glimpse of her. By virtue of herself, 
alone, and what that self meant to 
novelty seekers, she made this concert 
an “event.” 

* * «* 

With respect to her conducting, the 
reviewer can see no reason to appraise 
it any differently than he would that 
of any of the season’s various “guests”— 
even if, as one much-harried bachelor 
once remarked, it is always to be remem- 
bered that “a woman does not have to 
be a gentleman.” Mme. Leginska con- 
ducted as one who aspired to be taken 
altogether seriously. She should be 
granted this wish, and it may be said 
that there was in her conducting in- 
tensity, musical insight, and something 
of personality. Linked with this, plain- 
ly were inexperience and a technic of 
the stick as yet limited chiefly to strenu- 
ous beating of time. Frequently, she 
seemed carried away by the flood of tone 
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rather than directing and controlling it. 

Doubtless, the best test of Mme. 
Leginska’s abilities was in her own com- 
positions, listed as Two Short Poems for 
Orchestra, after Tagore. Here was 
music unfamiliar to the ensemble and 
“modern” music at that. The results 
apparently were just what they should 
have been, in that they expressed clear|) 
and deftly the ideas of the composer 
That those ideas seemed nebulous, 
commonplace, and interesting only be- 
cause rather grotesquely arrayed, | 
quite another matter. 

* ok *x 


As this was an evening of self- 
revelation, Mme. Leginska did more than 
appear as conductor and composer. She 
was also soloist. In this third capacit; 
she played the Bach Concerto, directing 
the orchestra (reduced to chamber pro- 
portions), from the piano, according t 
the custom of the time. Here the re. 
sults, if not of the highest tonal quality 
were musically satisfactory. 

With respect to the Weber, Beethoven 
and Wagner works, it is no injustice t 
Mme. Leginska to say that the veteran: 
of the New York Symphony could play 
them without a conductor, simply by 
following the bow of the concertmaster. 
She succeeded in infusing some of her 
own high spirits into the ensemble and 
gained occasional effects reflecting her 
own individual conceptions. But she did 
not always give the instruments the cus- 
tomary cues, and she was fortunate 1 
having players who went ahead without 
them by virtue of their good will and 
their long familiarity with the score: 
The smoothest performance of the stan¢- 
ard works played was that of the 
“Oberon” Overture, which was worked 
out nicely according to a clearly con- 
ceived plan, though one over-sentimental- 
ized and inclined to excessive slowness 
in all of the first part. 

Mme. Leginska endeavored repeated!) 
to get the orchestra to rise and share in 
the very hearty applause, but the mus!- 
cians were determined that she should 
have all the credit. ; 

It was not “The Afternoon of a Faun 
but the evening of a Leginska. O. T. 
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of Radio—Scholarships, 


“‘Menace’”’ 
Scholarships, Who’s Got the Scholar- 
ships ?——The Inexplicable Comings and 


The 


Goings of Guest Conductors—Why 
Musicians Need Critics—The Develop- 
ment of Criticism—Placing Whistling 
on the Basis of an Art—The Coming of 
Montemezzi— An American 
Protests Against Foreign Artists Being 
Barred from Parisian Opera Houses— 
An Unfavorable Comment on a French 


Performance of a Gallic Work 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Once it was the Yellow Peril, then it 
was the German Terror, later the coun- 
try had a new visitor, the Red Danger. 

One by one these strange creatures 
thrust their leering, grimacing faces 
before us; then they faded away like 
Alice’s Cheshire Cat, leaving nothing but 
the grin. 

And now a new horror is upon us. 
Strong-hearted artists mention the sub- 
ject in low, subdued tones; manly tenors 
ure fearful of sleeping alone in dark 
rooms these nights; hardy managers who 
can shoot from the hip with two guns 
and split a playing-card in half every 
time, begin to sag at the knees when 
the name of the new terror is brought up. 

The Radio Menace is here! 

You visit the box-office of a theater; 
you want to see a popular play. 

“Not a seat left,” you are informed 
coldly by the Arrow collar youth who 
glares at you as if you had taken an 
unwarranted liberty with him. You 
apologize for disturbing him and hie 
yourself to the Broadway office of a 
ticket shark who has been duly licensed 
by the city to mulct theater-goers of an 
extra fee for each seat. 

These brokers remind me of the 
money-changers in old Russia. When 
you wanted a coin of larger denomi- 
nation changed you were compelled to 
Visit a street “broker” who had cornered 
the market on small change and pay 
him a fee for the accommodation. 

Finally you are able to buy a pair of 
seats for $10 or more. 

When you land in the theater you find 

yourself behind a pillar of broad girth. 
tou notice that the theater is not half 
filled, so you try to have your seats ex- 
changed. Likely as not the usher will 
Suggest that you rent a periscope for 
an additional fee. 
_ After the second act you leave; you 
Just cannot stand the play, the simper- 
ing of the star, or the awful quality of 
the house orchestra. 

As you file out of the foyer you over- 
hear the manager mutter: 

“Another bad night! This Radio 
Menace is certainly ruining the the- 
atrical business!” 

* * * 

Once again the scene is changed and 
we find ourself in Aeolian Hall. 

A young tenor is on the platform 
making faces and noises. Even the 
shers, inured to débuts and other 
calamities, have grown pale and weak. 
‘he doorman, fifty-five years in the con- 

rt business, is carried off on a 
stretcher. The critics curse audibly and 
irow their opera-glasses at the singer 
efore they hurry from the hall. , 
\t dawn next morning the tenor 
remblingly’ devours the notices of the 
reviewers. 


Singer 


- intruder. 


“So, they all pan me, the blackguards!” 
he chokes. Then he awakens his 
Severest Critic. “Maggie,” he hisses, 
“it is no use—the Radio Menace is ruin- 
ing the concert business!” 

* BS OK 

A ruddy-faced burglar is packing his 
swag. His face is serene and his humor 
is good for he has just jimmied his way 
into the palace of the bootlegger and 
scooped up a quart of diamonds, a hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds and several pounds of gold pieces. 

Suddenly the light is switched on and 
twelve Colt revolvers are pointed at the 
He surrenders without a fight. 

As he is marched out the policemen 
hear the burglar murmur: 

“IT was doing well, making a good 
living for my wife and kids. Then this 
thing came. _I tell you the Radio Menace 
is ruining the burglary business!” 

ok * * 

Tom, the tenor cat, was slinking his 
way easily but cautiously along the back- 
yard fence. As soon as the moon 
vanished he was to give his nightly 
recital. 

Tom stretched himself contentedly. 
“Feel a bit hoarse tonight,” he muttered 
anxiously, “let’s try a top note.” 

“Yee—oo—woow!” 

The crisp night air was rent by the 
clear high tones. A dozen window-sashes 
were heard sliding open. - A dog barked. 

“Not so bad,” purred Tom, “Wonder 
how my coloratura is working?” 

“Wah—waay—weee-wooo—wuuu!”’ 

Tom practised these tones for several 
minutes. He disregarded the three 
flying boots, sniffed at the shower of 
cans, dodged a coal-scuttle. “I’m in 
pretty fair shape,” he observed, care- 
fully licking off some stray debris from 
his glossy fur, “considering I didn’t get a 
wink of sleep all day on account of those 
nasty dogs.” He peered around fur- 
tively. “The dame hasn’t shown up yet. 
Maybe she’ll hear this.” 

For five minutes Tom sang out in his 
lusty chest notes, then he switched to 
runs, trills and arpeggios. A shot rang 
out and a bee buzzed over the tip of 
his tail. 

“That is getting personal!” he 
snapped. In an instant he was buried 
underneath a hail of shoes, bottles and 
meat-choppers. 

“No use,” he exclaimed as he un- 
tangled himself and bounded along the 
ground, “these humans don’t seem to 
like me. I tell you the radio is ruining 
the concert business.” 

With a final yowl of defiance at the 
whole world, Tom, the tenor cat, dis- 
appeared in a dark alley. 

+. * 


* 

L’ENVOI: Three nights after the 
great Air Concert given by John and 
Lucrezia, a gentleman whose richness of 
attire suggested the magnate or retired 
Prohibition Agent was observed in front 
of Carnegie Hall watching the throngs 
fighting their way into the McCormack 
recital. The prosperous gentleman be- 
gan to weep. 

“Come now, what’s wrong, sir?” asked 
a kindly policeman, one of the squad that 
was clubbing the mob in line. 

“I’m a manufacturer of radio tubes,” 
sobbed the gentleman, putting his head 
on the officer’s shoulder, “and I see my 
livelihood being taken away from me. 
Officer, these people should be listening 
in tonight, but they’re not. Everybody 
is flocking to hear this concert. Oh, me, 
oh, me! This concert business is just 
ruining the Radio Menace!” 

* * * 

Is it possible that an American opera 
is soon to be produced by the Metro- 
politan? 

I know that Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
kept a receptive mind on the subject, 
but to date he has not been able to find 
an acceptable score. 

I have heard a tale which indicates 
that a full-fledged native work will be 
given before long. The author and com- 
poser is said to be a distinguished folk- 
lorist who passed away several years 
ago. The theme is purely American in 
origin; the orchestration is not complete 
but is in the hands of a prominent com- 
poser who resides in the Middle West. 

Won’t this be a surprise? 

* * * 

Another American composition of 
large proportions is now nearing com- 
pletion. 

Unlike the composer of the native 
“folk-opera” I have just mentioned, the 
creator of this new work is a very much 
alive musician. I would tell you his 
name, but as he already has his hands 
full with an extraordinarily complex 
libretto—written by an American woman 
of no mean ability—I shall not add any 
more anxieties to his crowded young life. 

Oh, yes, the work is to be in ballet 


form and will be given in a little theater 
*way downtown in New York City. 
* * * 


Distance lends an enhanting splendor 
to most objects, particularly conductor- 
composers. 

Stravinsky as a composer is, of course, 
an ancient matter to America. ’*Way 
back in 1914 he first burst upon us; he 
has both jolted and intrigued us with 
the “Fire Bird,’ “Petrouchka,” ‘Le 
Sacre du Printemps,” and a string of 
smaller works. 

Hard-shell conservatives still regard 
him as a long-haired, wild-eyed revolu- 
tionist, but his American visit is re- 
vealing him in a new light to our musi- 
cians. Igor’s electrical personality is a 
delight to the heart, and I suppose he 
will have to hire a few extra policemen 
to keep the admiring ladies in line. 

But as a conductor Igor has not been 
an artistic success. On every occasion 
the doors were stormed when he was 
announced, his bizarre methods and 
boundless energy swept everyone before 


him—except the cold, appraising re- 
viewers. 
Almost without exception the New 


York writers were unimpressed. 

Not only have these critics spoken of 
him most apologetically as a conductor. 
but I find their columns filled with un- 
kind comment on his gifts as a com- 
poser. Taylor, Gilman, Newman, refuse 
to get excited. 

Newman argues that the forty-three- 
year-old visitor has not filled his years 
with major creations like every composer 
of rank; he thinks that Igor is merely a 
fortunate man who has earned more 
than his righteous share of worldly 
glory. 

“His musical gift is rather a small 
one,” he remarks, adding, “but it is un- 
mistakably his own.” And further, “he 
is no arch-Titan, no arch-revolutionary ; 
he is just a Little Master who has pro- 


duced a few incomparable miniatures 
and a pile of rubbish.” 
In the meanwhile, Igor is stroking 


his pink vest and yellow tie and saying 
to himself: 

“These Americans certainly like me; 
see how they are piling in to my con- 


certs!” 
ok * * 


“A Few Pennies For the Current Pays 
For the Whole Evening’s Entertain- 
ment,” reads the announcement of a 
maker of that mysterious contraption, 
a radio tube. 

I still maintain that a good radio 
concert is worth several pennies. 

After all, the chief benefactors of 
radio concerts are the tube manufac- 
turers and the delicatessen dealers. 

* *« * 


At last whistling is to be put on the 
basis of an art. 

Most of us have regarded whistling 
as an unnecessary evil, rather handy at 
times to summon Fido, or in case ot 
married men, the wife; otherwise whistl- 
ing has been left in the hands of the 
small boy and the walking nightmare 
who obliges with “Oh, Listen to the 
Mocking Bird” with variations at the 
annual stag of the K. K. K. or the 
K. of C. Lodge. 

I now find in the Metronome the news 
that Agnes Woodward of Los Angeles 
has written a textbook on the subject. 

Our effect-seekers among the young 
composers will be quick, of course, to 
seize the possibility of this new orches- 
tral color. 

Singers whose careers have _ been 
blasted by the radio may find solace in 
the new art, for I read that 

“Inasmuch as proper whistling does 
not involve the vocal cords, many per- 
sons who cannot sing a note will make 
good whistlers. 

“Though the principle of support is 
the same as for singing and the student 
of whistling uses breathing exercises 
similar to those employed by vocalists, 
the back of the throat is, or should be, 
relaxed. 

“The formation of the mouth inside 
has more than anything else to do with 
determining whether or not one will be 
a good whistler. If the tongue is held 
too high it gets in the way of the breath 
and the whistle cannot be emitted. 

“This can sometimes be overcome by 
training, but if the muscle under the 
tongue is too short, that creates a diffi- 
culty less easily remedied.” 

Incidentally, I know several fine sing- 
ers who frequently whistle their réner- 
tories to save their voices, and they 
whistle exquisitely. 

I would earnestly recommend com- 
posers to study whistling. It would be 
a mercy to those of us who are often 


compelled to listen to them singing 
through their new compositions. 
* * * 

So, Italo Montemezzi is again braving 
mal de mer for the sake of our dear 
America. I am informed that he sailed 
from Genoa Jan. 7 on the Conte Verdi 
and is now nearing these shores. 

Of course, having an American wife 
and a very well established place in the 
hearts of American opera-goers, by 
reason of his “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” he 
has ties somewhat stronger than those 
which link others of the Italian com- 
poser-group to this country. 

Then, too, there is the incentive of 
the Metropolitan’s forthcoming produc- 
tion of his “Giovanni Gallurese,” an 
earlier work than “Tre Re,” and one 
(if I am correctly informed) that is 
known only in Italy. It was produced 
for the first time in Turin in 1905, eight 
years before the beloved “L’Amore” first 
saw the footlights in Milan. 

Montemezzi, it will be recalled, made 
the trans-Atlantic voyage four or five 
seasons ago for the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation’s adventure with “La Nave,” 
and was here again last year, when 
he was honor guest at a gala perform- 
ance of the “Three Kings.” Doubtless 
the wreath the Metropolitan presented 
him on that occasion has found an ap- 
propriate resting place in his Italian 
villa. 

At the time “La Nave” was in pre- 
paration, the distinguished visitor ex- 
pressed himself as being interested in 
finding an American libretto, and I under- 
stand he was deluged with opera books. 
Apparently none of them was to his 
liking, for nothing to correspond to 
“Madama Butterfly” or “The Girl of the 
Golden West” was forthcoming. Monte- 
mezzi, so to speak, has yet to find his 
Belasco. 

x * * 

Meanwhile it is not Montemezzi, but 
Giordano, who has tackled “The Jest”— 
product of the same literary pen that 
contrived the poetic play used for the 
operatic “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” An- 
other version of “Paul and Virginia”— 
which I must confess to confusing 
eternally with “Paolo and Francesca,” 
largely because opera writers are end- 
lessly tinkering with both subjects—has 
been occupying Montemezzi. 

So far as America knows him, he is 
a one-opera composer. “La Nave,” which 
he considered a larger and better work 
than “L’Amore’’—aecording to an inter- 
view you published at the time—was 
not a success in Chicago. When the 
Chicagoans came to New York they did 
not bring the production with them, the 
reason given out being that, scenically, 
it was too elaborate and ponderous to 
be taken on tour. 

Whether “Giovanni Gallurese” will 
change the gifted Italian’s present one- 
opera status in New York is not to be 
foretold. Meanwhile, here’s hoping he 
hasn’t entirely given up the thought of 
setting an American subject. It might 
or might not delight us after the act— 
but at least its premiére would be an 
event comparable to that of “The Girl 
of the Golden West,’’ and our operatic 
history of recent years has been rather 
lacking in “events.” 

x * * 





A musician who wishes to be known 
as “Fairplay” writes me the following 
letter : 

“May I ask you whether, in your opin- 
ion, the late Frederick Juilliard, in estab- 
lishing the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 
had in mind the helping of young musi- 
cians toward preparing for a career, or 
assisting professionals who already have 
years of more or less successful careers 
behind them? 

“My question is prompted by two cir- 
cumstances, which are as_ follows: 
Last year a very. promising in- 
telligent young chap from a State far 
distant from New York was brought 
under my notice. He had a voice of 
lovely quality, wide range and good 
volume. He was undoubtedly excellent 
material in the raw. He had no musical 
knowledge whatever, and required not 
only voice placement but solfeggio and 
all the other musical groundwork. He 
had come to New York with a little 
money and spent it all in the studio of 
a prominent voice teacher who took his 
money and got him nowhere—the old 
story, though this teacher is one of the 
best known throughout the country. 

“The lad applied to the Juilliard 
Foundation for assistance and was 
turned down cold! 

“The second circumstance is this: I 
notice in the published list of persons 
awarded Juilliard Fellowships two men 
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who already have made careers. One 
is a bass who, besides having made an 
appearance in a New York recital hall 
as an accredited recital artist, has toured 
the country with two of the most popular 
concert stars and has made appearances 
in opera abroad. The other singer is a 
baritone holding one of the best paid 
choir positions in New York City. He 
has been connected with this church for 
four years and previously was a well- 
known singer in a large city in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“Why does not the Juilliard Foundation 
add a few hundreds weekly to the salary 
of Maria Jeritza or give a fellowship 
to Schumann Heink? It seems to me 
that such a course would be quite as 
fair to the aspiring artist needing as- 
sistance as that now followed by the 
organization.” 

* * + 

While I am, like most everybody in 
the musical world, in sharp disagree- 
ment with the system of the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation, I cannot agree with 
“Fairplay” on his point of aid for pro- 
fessionals. 

It had been my hope that the secre- 
tary, who is supreme controller of the 
Juilliard bequest, would find some way 
of giving substantial encouragement to 
artists who were struggling to obtain 
a professional foothold. 

The latest of the too rare announce- 
ments of the Foundation disclosed that 
at least a few young artists had been 
assisted. Therefore I rejoice. 

As to the other case mentioned by 
“Fairplay” (whom I know to be a com- 
petent musician), that is another tale. 

I am always hearing stories about this 
or that worthy student being rejected by 
the Foundation. 

Again, I hear reports of instances of 
excessive generosity on the part of the 
Foundation. 

I understand this generosity has irri- 
tated certain of the eminent teachers who 
are putting the lucky recipients of the 
Foundation’s bounty through the mills 
of learning at the Foundation’s private 
conservatory or super-school. 

Incidentally, I am informed that the 
sum available to the Foundation for ad- 
vancing the cause of music is now $23,- 
000,000. 

Come to think of it, the executive head 
of the Foundation has one of the most 
ticklish jobs in music. 

All those who are willing to help Dr. 
Eugene Noble spend these _ millions 
will please raise their hands. 

* * * 

Always it is with fear and trembling 
that I comment in these columns on any 
error of the types in the daily papers 
or elsewhere. 

For there is an old saw, you know, 
about those who live in glass houses, and 
the commentator never knows just what 
is going to happen to his own remarks. 

But when so notable a paper as the 
New York American discovers a new 
conductor for the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and makes him a “guest” conductor at 
that, I am willing to run the risk of 
being hit amidships by a typographical 
boomerang just to let your readers have 
a smile. From a column of music re- 
views I extract the following: 

“The friendly competition of orchestral 
conductors continues, and-last evening at 
Carnegie Hall Sigismond Atojowski di- 
rected the Philadelphia Orchestra in a 
manner that conceded nothing to other 
star baton wielders. Despite recent sen- 
sational importations and the coming 
and going ‘guest’ conductors, Mr. Ato- 
jowski proved again, as he had many 
times in the past, that he is a musician 
of the first rank with the ability to 
elucidate with rare eloquence.” 

Just where Leopold Stokowski was 
while Sigismond Atojowski was conduct- 
ing the Philadelphia Orchestra I cannot 
say. 

The headline above the column read: 
“Sigismond Stokowski Wields Baton as 
Guest Conductor.” The types really 
must have made some mistake in that 
heading, if not in the body of the re- 
view. Perhaps what the headline writer 
intended was not “guest” conductor but 
guessed conductor. 

+ * * 

Has musical criticism—that is, news- 
paper criticism—kept pace with the 
progress of music? 

Critics of today should be much wiser 
than the critics of a generation or two 
ago; but does the public get the benefit 
of increased knowledge? The accusa- 


tion is made, and not without reason, 
I believe, that critics of our “colorful” 
age concern themselves more with pic- 
turesque phrases than with informative 
analysis. Ernest Newman, for example, 
writing in the New York Evening Post 
about Mr. Koussevitzky’s performance 
of the Bacchanale from “Tannhauser,” 
referred to a certain effect “being ob- 
tained by a little extra insistence on 
some of the reds and purples in the 
sub-tissue of the orchestration.” State- 
ments like this are momentarily impres- 
sive, of course; but do they really con- 
vey a definite idea of the conductor’s 
ability? 

The prevailing fashion of dealing with 
music in terms of the painter’s art is 
easy to follow; it obviates the need of 
deep penetration into the meaning a 
composer or interpreter would present 
to his audience, but is it not, at best, 
a makeshift? If this fashion continues, 
I foresee we shall presently find news- 
paper critics writing after this manner: 

“Mr. Temperamenti’s conducting of 
Beethoven’s Eight Symphony was not 
convincing because the score is through- 
out pale pink and Mr. Temperamenti 
attempted to dye it a pulsating yellow.” 

Then, when critics shall have ex- 
hausted their supply of color-phrases, we 
may expect alert journalists to borrow 
expressions now chiefly employed by 
dealers in fabrics and clothing. When 
such a day comes, we should not be fazed 
to read that Mme. Interpretata’s singing 
of a classic aria “gave the music the 
quality of worsted, whereas its texture 
was originally of the delicacy of crépe 
de Chine.” Nor ought we to manifest 
surprise if we are told that an ill-advised 
performer, instead of “exhibiting a Bach 
melody as an unadorned garment, pinned 
da buttons all over its slender waist 
ine.” 

When Rubinstein made his début in 
London, playing one of his concertos, the 
critic of the Illustrated London News 
wrote: “There are many things in Mr. 
Rubinstein’s playing and music we can 
admire, but there are some things we 
can neither admire nor understand.” 

Would a critic of the present confess 
so frankly to being puzzled? I doubt it. 
Confidence, real or assumed, that he com- 
prehends all things, no matter how new 
or strange, seems to be a sine qua non 
of the modern critic’s calling. 

And the effect of this superficiality on 
the public intelligence is——what? I ask 


you, 


* * * 


Patriotism is a lovely virtue—when it 
is not aimed against you by the fellow 
in the other country. 

At this moment Americans and others 
in Paris are agitated by the exclusion of 
foreign artists from the operatic stage. 
An American singer now in Paris sends 
me this account of the situation: 

“The recent barring of all foreigners 
from the Paris Opéra and the Opéra 
Comique is regarded by visiting artists 
as one of the most reactionary steps 
taken in the field of music during recent 
years. 

“Following the protest over the heads 
of the management of the Paris Opéra 
to the Minister of Arts, resulting in the 
new rule that future contracts with 


foreigners may not lawfully be signed, - 


considerable indignation has been voiced 
among the many Italian, Russian and 
American singers, as well as those of 
other nationalities who came to Paris 
in the hope of securing opera engage- 
ments. 

“Already disturbances have broken out 
in the Opéra Comique as well as at the 
Grand Opéra, and those foreigners pro- 
tected by existing contracts are none too 
sanguine about their situation. 

“The French artists whose threatened 
strike brought about the governmental 
intervention base their complaint upon 
the scarcity of singing jobs. Much 
animus has developed because certain 
of the foreigners, coming from countries 
where the money rates were strongly in 
their favor, were taking the pittance 
from needy native artists and solely for 
the advertising value in their home coun- 
tries. 

“The protest comes as a phase of the 
anti-foreign sentiment which has been 
growing in Paris for many months, 
occasioning much editorial comment. 
Almost simultaneously has come an 
ordinance that no Paris proprietor or 
manager may engage a foreigner for any 
kind of work without first proving that 
the position in question cannot be 
properly filled by a Frenchman. 

“The outlook for foreign musicians in 
France has for some time been very 
unfavorable. The difficulty of obtaining 
a hearing by a manager has been almost 
as great as securing an engagement, as 
reported in various instances. 


“French singers eager to secure en- 
gagements for principal réles for a pay- 
ment of $15 to $25 have been thronging 
the offices from the Boulevard des 
Italiens to the Etoile section. The over- 
supply of home talent and the paltry 
financial rewards have at the outset dis- 
couraged most of the competing visitors. 

“In Italy and Germany a similar but 
less tense situation is reported, despite 
the sporadic successes of American art- 
ists. 

“The consensus of opinion among for- 
eign musicians in Paris is to the effect 
that, however important it seems to be 


that native artists should be protected: 


by the new rule, there is a greater prin- 
ciple involved in preserving the inter- 
national character of music and insuring 
its standards by open competition. 

“Much criticism of the poor perform- 
ances at the Paris Opéra, incidentally, 
does not reflect evidently the grievances 
of the debarred singers. 

“HARRIS BLISS. 


“P, S.—Referring to last sentence, I 
walked out of ‘Thais’ in second act a few 
weeks ago. It was unspeakably bad. 
The chorus very flat, Vanni Marcoux 
almost voicless, Genevieve Vix obliged to 
keep silent on all her top notes, after 
blowing up on the first. She was per- 
mitted to sing through the entire per- 
formance. The opera is paying for old 
popular names, but merely drawing-cards 
for the French, while the best seats are 
almost three-quarters occupied 1 


eigners. H. 
* * * 


Among the perquisites which come 
naturally to the man who has “arrivec” 
in music is the right of hitting back :+ 
the critics. The little fellow never ge's 
anywhere that way, but the big man s5 
in a position to enjoy himself now and 
then at the expense of the newspaper 
scribes. More power to him, say I. 

Which brings me to a story told Ly 
Walter Damrosch at the recent dinnr 
of the Bohemians in New York. As 
subsequently related to me, Walter un- 
burdened himself about as follows: 

“Music critics,” he said, “are like fleas 
toa dog. They live off musicians, but tlie 
musicians don’t need them.” 

Bravo, Damrosch! But I am reminded 
also of something David Harum saii., 
This, if I recall it correctly, was that 
“a reasonable number of fleas are good 
for a dog.” 

Then, too, the worthy Samuel Johnson 
supplied us with something in point. For, 
quoth he, “If all the fleas acted together 
they could push a man out of bed.” 

It may be, after all, that the distin- 
guished pater familias of the New York 
Symphony’s family gatherings was only 
paying a left-handed compliment to the 
gentlemen of the press when he con- 
trived that nice little bon mot about the 
pulex irritans, says your 
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Metropolitan Singers Give Substantial 
Impetus to Free Summer Opera in N. Y. 
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EE municipal opera, planned for 
New York next summer by Mayor 


Hylan and his committee on music, re- 
ceived a substantial impetus last week 
when Puccini’s “Tosca” was sung by an 
all-star company at the Metropolitan 
Opera House through the cooperation of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Otto H. Kahn, for 
the benefit of the open-air opera fund, 
the afternoon of Jan. 8. The house was 
filled with one of the most distinguished 
audiences of the entire season, with boxes 
selling at $1,000 and orchestra seats 
at $25 a pair. It was estimated that 
the fund benefited by $12,000, a third 
of which was derived from the sale of 
souvenir programs, dedicated to founders 
and patrons of free municipal opera, 
with a photograph of Mayor Hylan on 
the cover page. 

A feature of the performance was an 
address by the Mayor, who stepped upon 
the stage at the close of the first act 
and told of the city’s plan to provide 
its citizens with free opera next summer. 
He was introduced by Philip Berolz- 
heimer, City Chamberlain and chairman 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Music. The 
Mayor said, in part: 

“It is very gratifying to the City Ad- 
ministration to have had such a hearty 
indorsement of its plans for free, munici- 
pal, open-air opera. Some months ago 
I requested City Camberlain Berolz- 
heimer to consult with the Mayor’s com- 
mittee on music to ascertain the possi- 
bility of producing such opera in the 
parks. The report was that the pro- 
posal was feasible. There was no at- 
tempt to deny that many difficulties sur- 
rounded the plan. 

“It was pointed out that the produc- 
tion of high class opera, undertaken in 
countries by the people’ themselves 
through their governmental agencies, was 
a laborious undertaking, slow to succeed, 
and that the organization of such an 
opera company was hazardous, expensive 
and encompassed with obstacles of no 
slight order.” 

The Mayor characterized the benefit 
performance as a splendid start for the 
free opera movement, and continued: 

“There is no intention on the part of 
the sponsors to glorify any individual in 
private or public life. The desire is 
solely to increase and expand the en- 
joyable and thoroughly appreciated 
forms of free musical entertainment 
which have been given under the aus- 
pices of. the city. The people alone are 
to be benefited. 

“There is every reason to believe that 
municipal open-air opera will become 
a conspicuous and permanent feature 
of the city’s program of. musical enter- 
tainment for the masses.” 

The Mayor’s Committee on Music, of 
which City Chamberlain Berolzheimer is 
chairman, is composed of Leopold Auer, 
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Semuel A. Baldwin, Dr. William C. Carl, 
Dr. Frank Damrosch, Leonard Liebling, 
Walter Kiesewetter, Walter Damrosch, 
Alexander Lambert, Josiah Zuro, Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth and Alfred Human. 
The list of box-holders and patrons in- 
cluded the following names: Eleanor 
McLellan, Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Walty, 
Edwin J. O’Malley, Francis P. Bent, 
Julius Miller, Charles Sweeney, Nicholas 
J. Hayes, John A. Lynch, George A. 
Olvany, John H. McCooey, Edward J 
Flynn, Edward J. Buckley, Murray Gug- 
genheim, Mrs. John F. Sinnott, Hon 


John F. Hylan, Mrs. Philip Berolz- 
heimer, Alfred J. Johnson, Frances W. 
Rokus, Daniel Guggenheim, Edward 


Riegelmann, Maurice E. Connolly, Joseph 
J. O’Brien, Frank Mann, Willis Holly 
Joseph Haag, Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. George 
C. Stumpp, Mrs. R. V. G. Millhiser, 
William G. Tachau, Herman Goldman, 
Mrs. Emil Berolzheimer, Dr. William J. 
O’Shea, Dr. George J. Ryan, Dr. John A. 
Ferguson, William J. Flynn, William H. 
Gompert, Gustave A. Straubenmuller, 
Samuel A. Baldwin, Hugo Riesenfeld, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Henry W. Taft, John 
H. Delaney, Dr. William C. Carl, Leonar¢ 
A. Liebling, Alfred Human, Walter 
Kiesewetter, Irving T. Bush, Arnold \\ 
Brunner, Cecil Arden, Dorothy Sinnott, 
John Godfrey Saxe, John J. O’Brien, 


‘ Frank ‘J. Murphy, Dr. Sigmund Spaeth. 


Patrick F. Jones, Josiah Zuro, Alexander 
Lambert, Dr. George H. Gartlan, Abra- 
ham & Straus, Michael Cruise, Charles 
J. Druhan, Dr. George O’Hanlon, Dr. 
John McGrath, Dr. Mark Fleming. 
Arthur S. Tuttle and Peter J. McGowa! 

The singers appearing in the leading 
roles were Maria Jeritza, Antoni 
Scotti and Miguel Fleta. Tullio Serafin 
was the conductor. 


CHALIAPIN CAN TAKE PART 
IN WASHINGTON’S “FAUST” 








But New Ruling Prevents Capital Oper 
Company From Advertising His 
Appearance 


CuHiIcaGco, Jan. 10.—In handing dow" 
a decision on the petition filed by Feodo! 
Chaliapin’s attorneys in response to th 
temporary injunction obtained by t 
Chicago Opera to prevent him from @)P- 
pearing in. Washington, Judge Hugo ™ 
Friend ruled Mr. Chaliapin may sing 1" 
the Capital’s performance of “Faust” 0 
Jan. 16. But he may not advertise th 
fact or cause it to be advertised. | 

In dissolving the temporary inju! 
tion, the court pointed out the singe! 
contract with the Chicago managemeé 
contained nothing preventing him fr 
making his appearance in Washing? 
the only prohibition included in it « 
cluding announcement of such an 
pearance. EUGENE STINSON 
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Modernism Needs No Excuses, Says Cowell 


Originator of ““Tone-Clusters’’ on the Piano Declares the New Music Has a Basis as 





Solid as the Old—Modern Music Critics Wanted to Understand Use 


By HENRY COWELL 


OST professional music 
critics do not like “mod- 
| ern” music. Even Law- 
rence Gilman of the New 
ai York Herald Tribune, 
© who has recently writ- 
ten very sympathetically of the music 
of Ruggles and Varése, carefully 
points out that he does not under- 
stand it; while more conservative 
critics deny any basis for understand- 
ing it, and refuse to make a serious 
criticism, contenting themselves with 
satirical remarks. 


It is especially admirable to find Mr. 
Henderson writing serious articles, set- 
ting forth the more conservative stand- 
point. In the New York Sun of Dec. 20, 
1924, he writes: “The real and funda- 
mental objection to it must be that it 
rests upon no discoverable artistic prin- 
ciple.’ Later in the same article, re- 
ferring to the tendency of some moderns 
to “programize” their music by attach- 
ing to it a story, picture or some physica) 
phenomenon outside of music, he writes: 
“The modern composer has practically 
declared that this is the highest type of 
music.” 

If true, this would mean that the mod- 
ern composer relegates Bach, Mozart and 
Beethoven to a secondary position. It 
does not represent the opinion of any 
modern composer I know. I have spoken 
to or examined the statements of Schién- 
berg, Stravinsky, Bela Bartok, Ruggles 
and Varése and find these men of widely 
divergent styles of writing agreeing not 
only in having tremendous admiration 
for the giants of the past, but also be- 
lieving that the justification for their 









The Thunderstick of the Indians, Which 
Makes Its Entry Into the Concert Hall 
With the Performance of Henry Cowell’s 
“Ensemble” at the International Compos- 


ers Guild Event Next Month. The In- 
strument, Twirled Around the Head, 
Produces a Whirring Sound. Mr. Cowell 


Uses It as a Background for Strings 


own music must be found in the music 
itself; that to be judged as great it 
must be able to stand as music alone. 

Most of them contend, however, that 
it is often interesting and does not de- 
tract from the purély musical content 
to have a program. Most criticisms, 
favorable or adverse, based on the idea 
that the music in question can be ex- 
plained only by means of a program and 
has no value as “pure” music, have not 
presented the attitude of the composer. 
Even Richard Strauss, who is so de- 
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of the Modern Tonal Palette 


Henne eee 


voted to the cause of program music, 

writes music of real polyphonic interest 

in his best scores. 

Not finding “‘pure” music of the stand- 
dards of 1750 to 1850, the critic assumes 
its absence. Yet the composer of today 
has other standards of pleasure in sound 
and of what constitutes music for its 
own sake, 

It is curious that in Mr. Henderson’s 
article, despite Varése’s indication in the 
program notes that “Hyperprism” is not 
to be considered as having a program, Mr. 
Henderson should have accepted Ernest 
Newman’s version that it was like “a 
fire alarm in the zoo” as a basis for 
understanding the work and have com- 
plained that it was only programmatic 
music! Mr. Varése has told me that 
one of the chief elements in it is the 
delicate balancing of the large number 
of diversified percussion instruments 
used. 

Many critics claim that it is not the 
use of new discords which they dislike 
but the various other things they feel 
are wrong with modern music. I con- 
tend that they really must be troubled 
by these very new materials. Such 
critics are unable to point out works 
using dissonance in the modern way, 
which they like as well as great works 
in the conventional mode. Take a work 
of such admirably clear form as Ruggles’ 
“Angels,” which would puzzle no one 
were. its contents discordant, and yet 
we find them writing that they are 
baffled by it. 

Never in the history of music have 
there been greater differences in musical 
thought, and there is no basis for the 
tendency,to rank all modernists alike. 
A modern composer is not necessarilly a 
good composer, but it is clearly unfair 
to class all modernists as charlatans be- 
cause of the insincerity of an unimpor- 
tant few. The poor modernist composer 
handles dissonance just as badly as an 
untalented conservative handles conso- 
nance, and they are not listened to twice 
by discriminating students of modern 
musical literature. 

Because the great masters of the past 
have used their materials so well that 
no one can use them better, I cannot 
understand the attitude of the contem- 
porary composer who confines himself 
to these materials. Is he presumptuous 
enough to consider that he can offer im- 
provements over the old masters in their 
own realms, or is he content to remain 
in a field where he knows that, at best, 
he is second rate? This is meant to 
apply not only to those utilizing the 
means of Beethoven and Wagner but 
also to those who straggle behind De- 
bussy and Stravinsky. 

Such a contemporary composer would 
probably answer by saying: “I feel 
music this way and write as I feel; the 
trouble with you moderns is a striving 
to be new—being deliberately bizarre 
for the sake of effect.” 

I maintain that if musical feelings are 
exclusively those of the past, it would 
be best to refrain from writing alto- 
gether, or at least for the benefit of the 
public at large! On the other hand, 




















Henry Cowell in a Characteristic Keyboard 
Attitude 


there is something wrong with the com- 
poser who strives to be unusual merely 
for the sake of being new. The joke is 
that such composers are usually unable 
really to originate anything and will be 
found upon examination to be imitating 
some of their bigger confréres. 
Sincerity the Keynote 
_ Surely the first requisite of the modern 
is that he sincerely feels in the idiom 
he employs. It’s easy to be old, and not 
hard to be new and right! That is in- 
deed an achievement. 

It seems to me that the composer who 
clings to the old, rather than the in- 
novator, should make explanations and 
apologies, if any are to be made. Modern 
music needs no excuses. Its basis is as 
solid as that of the older music and to 
a considerable degree very similar. I 
have no space here to go into details 
concerning the differences, as an enu- 
meration of them would fill a text-book. 

The over-explanations often indulged 
in by modern composers would be un- 
necessary if there were modern music 
critics who understood every detail of 
the use of the modern palette. Such ex- 
planations are a natural attempt to 
straighten some of the curiously warped 
ideas prevalent concerning modern music 
and its aims. 

The ultra-modern objection is not to 
adverse criticism but is that most of 
the critical notice he gets, whether ad- 
verse or favorable, is quite evidently 
written by one having neither a tech- 
nical knowledge of the handling of ex- 
treme dissonance nor an emotional under- 
standing of the result. 

For a critic understanding only old 
music to be forced to judge the new is 
as unfair both to him and to the music 
as though some rank outsider were sud- 
denly called upon for that purpose. 
Most critics who attempt to show a know- 
ledge of modern technic do so by tossing 
around such terms as “atonal,” “poly- 
harmonic,” etc., which prove nothing. 
But I observe among some of them a 
few fine writings on the subject, and a 
growing breadth of opinion which makes 
me very hopeful. 

I look forward, therefore, to a new 
type of critic who will specialize in a 
genuine understanding of the aims of 
the moderns. Not that he will always 
praise, but that his likes and dislikes 
will be based on a knowledge of the laws 
underlying modern musical construction. 
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A few of the superlatives 


showered upon 


Giannin1 





“She heads the list of = 
American singers today = 
and is bound to lay the = 


world at her feet.” 
Minneapolis Journal, Nov. 5, 1924 








There is no singer, native or foreign, who in sheer glory of voice can rival her.—Minneapolis Tribune, Nov. 5, 1924. 
The memory of the glory of the Giannini voice makes my head swim.—Minneapolis Daily Star, Nov. 5, 1924. 


Quivers started simultaneously through us both laterally and vertically until we thrilled completely with her voice.— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, Nov. 8, 1924. 


The greatest vocal evening enjoyed in Alabama’s capital in many years.—Montgomery Journal, Nov. 11, 1924. 
An individualistic interpretation that is stirring in its fervor.—New Orleans Item, Nov. 13, 1924. 


Acclaimed as comparable to Adelina Patti, Dusolina Giannini proved a clear title to that distinction.—Utica Observer, 
Nov. 20, 1924. 
The interesting young Italian needs no press agent, for she is her own advertisement and propaganda.—Chicago Eve- 
ning American, Nov. 26, 1924. 
Miss Giannini will be numbered among the two or three greatest singers of her generation.—Boston Globe, Dec. 2, 
1924. 


To admiration the listener heard Miss Giannini.—Boston Evening Transcript, Dec. 2, 1924. 


A style of superb finish and a keen feeling for the spirit of each song add to the list of graces with which this irresist- 
ible woman artist captivates her audience.—Washington Post, Dec. 3, 1924. 


She is without question destined to become one of the greatest singers of her day.—W ashington Herald, Dec. 3. 1924. 
She has a voice of a breadth and opulence that is little short of amazing.—Baltimore American, Dec. 4, 1924. 


Not for some time has such enthusiasm attended the first singing of any artist in Pittsburgh.—Pittsburgh Press, Dec. 
12, 1924. 


Her voice is one of great appeal, glorious in quality and lovely in altitude.—Pittsburgh Sun, Dec. 12, 1924. 


She demonstrated her right to be placed among the foremost singers of the day.—Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 16, 
1924. 

She sings divinely because she feels the beauty of song.—Philadelphia Record, Dec. 16, 1924. 

Again she proved irresistible. This young artist is richly endowed. Her voice is a gloriously brilliant soprano.— 
Buffalo Evening News, Jan. 7, 1925. 


Giannini is magnificent! Magnificent in voice, in temperament, in musical intelligence!—Buffalo Express, Jan. 7, 1925. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall. New York 


Steinway Piano Victor Records 
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“Jest at La Scala Is 
Thrilling Melodrama 
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Opera 


Whose Latest 
“La Cena Delle Beffe” Had Its Premiére 
at La Seala, from a Caricature by Lidel 
in “Comoedia” 


Umberto Giordano, 


MILAN, Dec. 24.—Umberto Giordano 
in his new opera, ‘‘La Cena delle Beffe,” 
has again found a libretto which inter- 
ests the audience as thrilling melodrama 
and is in itself as big a drawing card 


as the music. The Sem Benelli play, 
which forms the book of the work, has 
been a great theatrical success in all 
the capitals of the world. In New York 
it was produced as “The Jest” with 
John and Lionel Barrymore in the lead- 
ing roles. The opera premiére was at 
the Seala on Dec. 20. 

Like two of Giordano’s other works 
which have won success, “Andrea Che- 
nier” and “Mme. Sans-Géne,” “La Cena 
delle Beffe” has a romantic historical 
setting, not, this time, the French revo- 
lution or the doings of the Napoleonic 
precieuses ridicules, but the beautiful 
background of medieval Florence. It is 
a work full of dramatic intensity and 
shows that if Giordano cannot write a 
score that will live on its own merits, he 
can write a skillful accompaniment to 
a thrilling play. 

His first success, “Andrea Chenier,” 
was the first of his operas with a libret- 
to that could stand alone, and since that 
time he has consistently followed that 
policy. For “Fedora” he chose a Sar- 
dou play and for “Sans-Géne” another 
work by the same master of dramatic 
technic. The plays are in the réper- 
tolres of all the European theaters, as is 
“The Supper of the Jesters.” 

The production at the Scala was care- 
fully staged and acted with dramatic 
emphasis and theatrical display. The 
music sustains the interest of the action, 
and although the arias are not out- 
standing they are effective. 





Jazz Invades Queen’s Hall and 
Rouses Cheers 


LONDON, Jan. 5.—Jazz on a concert 
program made its first official appear- 
ance in England at Queen’s Hall when 
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FRENCH VIOLINIST 
SECOND AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL, JANUARY 22, 1925, at 8.30 P. M. 


''Seldom have we heard such a successful 
| concert as the one by MR. 


Management Bogue-Laberge, 130 West 42nd St., New York City 


three famous jazz bands, the Savoy Or- 
pheans, Havana and the Boston joined 
together for a program which disturbed 
all the traditions of the auditorium. The 
house was crowded with jazz enthusi- 
asts, who cheered the program. The 
list of patrons included the names of 
Arnold Bennett, Augustus John, Nellie 
Melba, Luisa Tetrazzini, Fritz Kreisler 
and Sir William Orpen. Although jazz 
has finally achieved the same hold on the 
English public that it has had for some 
time in America, it has not yet sur- 
mounted the prejudices of the critics. 
Some of them conceded the effectiveness 
of the orchestration but they were not 
willing to accept the concert seriously 
as part of the winter season. 


Paris Orchestras Present New Works 


PaRIs, Dec. 24.—A religious work by 
André Caplet and a Shakespearean 
overture by Henri Morin were given 
performances at the orchestral concerts 
last week. The Caplet work, “Le Mir- 
oir de Jesus,” is the setting of a poem 
by Henri Ghéon. The Mirror of Jesus 
is the Virgin Mary, according to the 
poet, and she reflects Joy, Sorrow and 
Glory. Each of these forms the theme 
of a section of the work. It is simple 
as befits its characters, scored for 
strings and harps with a mezzo-soprano 
solo and choruses. M. Caplet himself 
conducted the work and Mme. Croiza 
sang the solo part with tenderness and 
understanding, in the performance at 
the Concert Colonne. At the Concert 
Lamoureux, the “Otello” Overture had 
its premiére. Through his conducting 
of Wagner and Strauss, M. Morin has 
evidently absorbed some of their ten- 
dencies and his sonorous overture be- 
trays its origins. 


Pfitzner Opera Has Berlin Perform- 
ances After Twenty Years 


BERLIN, Dec. 24.—The imperial ban 
on the works of Hans Pfitzner has been 
forgotten, and, after twenty years, his 
“Die Rose vom Liebesgarten” had _ its 
first performance at the State Opera. 
The debt to Pfitzner has been paid, how- 
ever, twenty years too late. Pfitzner 
has by now achieved a style of his own. 
Then, both he and his librettist had 
heard too much Wagner. It is replete 
with symbolism and allegory so obstruse 
as to blur the effect. The characters 
are too trite to make their tragedy tell- 
ing, the book drags, but the music, with 
the exception of a few scenes, is strong 
enough to carry the work. The opera 
has color and fantasy but it lacks dra- 
matic force, and the ingenuity which 
foretells the later Pfitzner is not always 
evident. 


Landestheater in Prague to Be Torn 
Down 


PRAGUE, Dec. 21.—The Deutsche 
Landestheater, one of the most famous 
buildings in Prague and a landmark in 
the musical life of the city, will be torn 
down, probably at the end of this season, 
it was announced here. It was built in 
the eighteenth century and is celebrated 
as the scene of the world premiére of 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” Weber, Wag- 
ner and Mahler, led their own works 
many times in this house. Since the 
organization of the Czech Republic, the 
Landestheater has been run in conjunc- 
tion with the National Theater. 

DRESDEN, Dec. 23.—“‘Hand und Herz,’ 
an opera, by the conductor, Kurt Strieg- 
eler, had a great success at its premiere 
here. It is based on the well-known 
Anzengruber play of the same name. 
The composer directed the rehearsals 
and conducted the performance. 
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“Le Arlequin’, Lyrical Tale in Fantastic 
Setting, Has Premiere at Paris Opera 
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Design for the Second Act of “L’Arlequin” 


ARIS, Dec. 24.—Max d’Ollone’s new 
_ work, the latest production at the 
Opéra is called “L’Arlequin,” that is 
“The Harlequin” as distinguished from 
“Harlequin,” for his leading character 
is not the famous person of the Com- 
moedia dell’Arte but a comedian who 
plays the réle of Harlequin. The book 
is by the poet, Jean Sarment, based on 
a theme suggested to him by d’Ollone. 
The story tells of the Happy Isle which 
is ruled by a monarch who wants above 
all else to make his subjects happy. To 
do this he abolishes all geographies and 
prevents them from knowing anything 
about the lands beyond their borders. 
To the Happy Isle comes a comedian, 
Marino, the Harlequin, who disturbs its 
calm, and fascinates the Princess Chris- 
tine by his savoir-faire and elegance. He 
elopes with the Princess to his native 
land, the island of Capri. But there he 
is only the son of a humble workman 
and the townspeople treat him as such. 
They refuse to believe in his glory and 
a performance which he attempts is an 
absolute failure. The Princess is dying 
of disillusionment and he takes her back 
to the Happy Isle, her dreams _ shat- 
tered. The King abdicates and leaves 
his throne to Harlequin, because “there 
must always be one unhappy one on the 


Happy Isle.” 
The music is effective in the emotional 


at the Opéra in Paris, by Valdo Barbey 


passages and in the_ simple _ lyrical 
scenes, but d’Ollone fails to reflect the 
comedy and the picturesque qualities in 
his libretto. The dramatic scenes and 
the impending tragedy are well por- 
trayed musically, there is an effective 
scene when the famous comedian re- 
turns to his own town and is unrecog- 
nized. Here d’Ollone has caught the 
pathos of the situation and the beauty 
of its setting. 

Valdo Barbey, who did the sets for 
Roussel’s “Padmavati,” created charm- 
ing effects for “L’Arlequin.”” The Happy 
Isle scenes are costumed in the flatter- 
ing modes of eighteenth century Italy, 
in velvet panniered gowns and ermine 
wraps, while the townspeople of the 
island wear the graceful Italian clothes 
which the nineteenth century painters 


made famous. Harlequin, himself, is 
dressed in black and white. As for the 
Capri scene, in its golden beauty it 


might well be the Happy Isle itself. M. 
Vanni-Marcoux, an excellent artist who 
had a few fine moments, was, on the 
whole, disappointing as Harlequin. Mlle. 
Denya was the fairy Princess of the 
the King, 


story books. M. Huberty, 
gave an effective characterization but 
was apparently suffering from a _ bad 


cold. The performance, at the repetition 
generale, lacked a certain smoothness 
and unity which will probably come 
later. 





British National Opera Makes 
Financial Report 


LONDON, Dec. 26.—The fiscal reports 
of the British National Opera Company 
show a profit for the autumn tour last 
year and for the winter Covent Garden 
season, although for the whole year 
there was a loss. The summer season 
and the spring tour lost in the neigh- 
borhood of £6,000, and although the 
figures for the last tour are not yet 
compiled it is understood that there was 
a large loss. The total loss for last year 
amounts to over £19,000. The Carnegie 
Trust Fund has, however, agreed to 
subsidize certain performances and an 
attempt is going to be made to raise a 
capital of £500,000, the income from 
which will be devoted to new produc- 
tions. The company has already done a 
considerable service for British music in 
the production of native works, and, in 
the minds of music-lovers, it is fast be- 
coming an institution. The action of the 
Carnegie Trust Fund in granting a sub- 
sidy is applauded. 


Services in Memory of Saint-Saéns 


Held in Paris 


Paris, Dec. 24.—The friends of 
Camille Saint-Saéns held a memorial 
mass for the composer at St. Sulpice 
on Dec. 15. On the following day, a 


company of musicians and music-lovers 
made an annual pilgrimage to _ the 
Montparnasse cemetery, where the com- 


poser is buried. This memorial cele- 
bration marked the third anniversary of 
the death of Saint-Saéns in Algiers. 


Caplet and Florent Schmitt Divide 
Prize 


Paris, Dec. 24.—André Caplet and 
Florent Schmitt have been awarded the 
Lassére prize for music this year. It 
amounts to 9100 francs and will be di- 
vided between the two composers. The 
award was made to M. Schmitt for his 
“Le Petit Elfe ferme-l’oeil” and to M. 
Caplet for his “Le Miroir de Jesus.” 
The decision to divide the prize was 
made by the committee in charge which 
thought the works of equal merit and 
did not wish to honor one composer more 
than the other. 


London Fog Disrupts Concert 
Arrangements 


LONDON, Dec. 24.—The third annual 
concert of the British Empire Music 
Festival was held on a night when Lon- 
don experienced one of her worst fogs. 
The few people who arrived for the 
concert were forced because of transit 
conditions to leave after the first half. 


MANCHESTER, Dec. 23.—Fritz Kreis- 
ler and William Bachaus were recent 
recitalists here. Mr. Kreisler played a 
program that included Grieg and Tchai- 
kovsky. Mr. Bachaus gave the Albeniz- 
Godowsky Tango and a program of 
classical display pieces. 
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Artistry 


Voice and Personality 


Ore great beauty of the Karle voice, his un- 
assuming and gracious personality, the finish 
of his style and the fervency of his inter- 
pretations met with enthusiastic recognition 
from the New York critics at his Aeolian Hall 


recital on December 23rd. 


W. J. Henderson, Dean of the New York critics, in the course of 
his two column criticism, said: 


Tenor Sings Songs Rarely Heard 


Theo Karle Gives Interesting Recital In Aeolian Hall 
of Varied Works. . 


By W. J. HtENJ&ckSON 


Theo Karle, tenor, who gave a song recital in Aeolian Hall last 
evening, seldom comes to New York. He is a great favorite in the 
middle and far West and apparently does not find the stamp of met- 
ropolitan approval at all essential to his popularity. He was first 
heard here on February 23, 1920, when he gave a recital in Car- 
negie Hall, and since that time he has been a rare visitor. He 
might well be heard oftener, for despite certain well marked limita- 
tions he is a singer of merit and of power to hold the interest of an 


audience. ; a es ee 


With the valuable aid of Frank La | cng ; ‘ : 
Forge at the piano he presented last siderable extent by intelligence and 


: fervor. 
vee © Peegram of excellent qual- On the other hand there was great 
ity and wide variety of styles. Mr. 


- beauty in his singing of the famous 
Karle sang such infrequently heard | air of Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas”— 
lyrics as Schubert’s “Dass sie hier 


“When I am laid in earth.” In this 
gewesen” and Strauss’s “Dem Her- | the singer exhibited the best feature 
zen aehnlich.” Both are songs which 


| of his art, a finely spun legato, ad- 

recital artists possessing the requisite | mirable sustained phrases, tenderness 
voice and interpretative ability should | of feeling, clear pronunciation and a 
not neglect | style appropriate and finished. In 

: . ‘ | i i i 

Mr. Karle has a voice of very light | ogee I A Se it may 
imb ne gems f Th be said that Mr. Karle is at home in 
——o Ses omy of power. € | German as well as in English. On 
aerial quality of the organ militates the whole this is a singer of worth, 
against the tenor Ss success with songs | who has the uncommon ability to get 
calling for passionate utterance, but | his songs effectively over the foot- 
this drawback he overcame to a con- | lights and to an audience. 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 
After reaching its best form, Mr. Karle’s singing was distinctly com- 
mendable. With a voice of fair size, Mr. Karle sang with unruffled tone 
and an expressive capacity which did not get or need intensification through 


gesture. 
There was considerable beauty in Mr. Karle’s tones, ample expression and 


sentiment. 
N. Y. Times 

Theo Karle, possessor of a high tenor voice of manly quality and for some 
years a popular soloist at musical festivals the country over, appeared last 
night in a song recital of the more classic and intimate sort. 

The singer has refined his style while retaining his unusually good tone. 
There was an appreciation of German lyrics of Brahms and Strauss, as well 
as of the “Little Star” of Moussorgsky and two folk songs from Little Rus- 


sia adapted by Zimbalist. 
N. Y. World 


He has a plaintive and ingratiating voice, which he used effectively. 


N. Y. American 
His repertory is broad and his ability is sufficient 
to cope with the exactions of the old English, mod- 
ern German, Russian and American songs that com- 
prised his diverse and interesting program. 


Exclusive Management: 
IHE CONCERT GUILD 
William C. Gassner 
30 East 14th Street. New York City 
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Artists of the Keyboard of Five . 


Nationalities, Australian, Po- 
lish, Hungarian, Italian and 
American, Appear in Recitals 
—Singers and Violinists of 
Prominence Also Heard in 
Programs of Interest 


JHE recital season is 
gathering momentum 
again after its tempo- 
rary falling off during 
the holiday season. 
Some of the world’s 
most prominent artists were heard 
during the past week in programs of 
unusual interest, the pianists predom- 
inating and the singers and violinists 
coming in a close second, with im- 
portant ensemble organizations also 
being heard. 

















Yolanda Méré Appears 


Yolanda Méré, one of the most interest- 
ing pianists now before the public, gave 
her first recital of the season in Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 5, pre- 
senting a program entirely of works by 
Chopin and Liszt. Mme. Méré was kind: 
enough not to give the over-familiar 
works of either composer, save for the 
speedy D Flat Waltz which she gave as 
encore. In the first group of Chopin 
she played the slow movement of the 
F Minor Concerto and the Bolero. In 
the second group there were the “‘Revolu- 
tionary” Etude and the lovely D Flat 
Nocture, superbly played with ravishing 
tone. The Liszt numbers were the rather 
tiresome “Funerailles,” the “Harmonies 
du Soir,” “Sonetto di Petrarca”’ and his 
arrangement of the Mendelssohn “Friih- 
lingslied.” 

Mme. Méré played very beautifully 
throughout the afternoon and except for 
an occasional blurring of the pedaling 
nothing can be said of her playing but 


high praise. Volume of tone has always 
been one of her strong points, and her 
ability to achieve this and at the same 
time keep the quality agreeable is unique, 
certainly among women pianists. The 
Chopin Barcarolle was a pure joy for its 
lightness and beauty of tone, and the 
same may be said of the Nocturne. The 
C Sharp Minor Scherzo displayed tre- 
mendous volume and the little embroidery 
of the phrases was exquisitely done. In 
all, it was an afternoon of exceedingly 
interesting piano playing. 4. &. A. 


Percy Grainger, Pianist 


Percy Grainger, pianist, appeared in 
his only recital of the season in Carnegie 
Hall on Monday evening, Jan. 5. Mr. 
Grainger played with his usual clarity 
and healthiness and his ever youthful 
enthusiasm transmitted itself to a large 
audience. Mr. Grainger has played Bach 
with more poetry than he did in the 
Liszt transcription of the G Minor Fan- 
tasia and Fugue, and, while his perform- 
ance had a technical perfection and an 
admirable attention to detail, it was a 
trifle too robust and perfunctory. In the 
Handel-Brahms Variations he was more 
at home. They had a rhythmic force 
and a plastic beauty which made his 
playing strikingly individual. The novel- 
ties which New York audiences have 
come to expect on his programs were in 
this case four pieces by the Englishman, 
Balfour Gardiner. Of these ‘“Michal- 
church” was the most interesting, al- 
though all were written with ingenious 
harmonies and good form. They were, 
possibly, somewhat over-sentimental. A 
Prelude in D for the left hand by Marion 
Bauer is well written and gave Mr. 
Grainger the opportunity of showing his 
uncanny skill in pedaling. David Guion’s 
setting of “Sheep and Goat Walkin’ to 
the Pasture,” described as a “Cowboy’s 
and Fiddler’s Breakdown,” had a swing 
that was so well liked by the listeners 
that a repetition was demanded. It has 
not, however, the subtlety or resource- 
fulness of the composer’s earlier and 
fascinating arrangement of “Turkey in 
the Straw.” Mr. Grainger’s two ar- 
rangements of the Brahms “Wiegenlied” 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Valse des Fleurs” 


brought the printed list to a close. There 
were many encores. W. 8. 


Claire Dux in Recital 


Beauty of voice and a very gratifying 
command of style characterized the re- 
cital which Claire Dux, soprano, gave in 
Aeolian Hall the evening of Jan. 5 be- 
fore an audience which yielded every 
token of keen appreciation and enjoy- 
ment. The best qualities of the singer’s 
finely polished art were made manifest 
at the very beginning of the recital when 
the two Mozart arias included in her 
opening group—‘Ridente la calma” and 
“Deh, Vieni non tardar’— were given 
with admirable control of vocal re- 
sources, pure and sensitive tone and the 
poise and finish of the true Mozart 
singer. 

Very grateful, also, were the numbers 
of a German group which included 
Strauss’ “Mein Auge” and “Schlectes 
Wetter” (with his “Standchen” as an 
extra), Korngold’s “Liebesbriefchen,” 
d’Albert’s “Amor et Psyche” and 
Schreker’s “Wiegenlied.” The d’Albert 
song, with a frank tune that Mme. Dux 
invested with much tonal appeal, was 
sung a second time. The soprano’s use 
of the head voice, with many of her 
highest tones taken mezza-voce or pianis- 
simo, was often very delightful, though 
tending to a certain monotony of inter- 
pretative effect. Her phrasing and 
minor details of a purely musical nature 
were such as to kindle a lively admira- 
tion. 

In addition to her Italian and German 
group, the soprano:sang half a score of 
songs in English and one in French. 
This one was an adaptation by Deems 
Taylor of a Bréton folk-song, “Les belles 
maineres,” attractive both in content and 
treatment. Admiration for Mr. Taylor 
could not, however, persuade the re- 
viewer that another product of his pen, 
“The Rivals,” sung by Mme. Dux, was 
other than a bit of forced cleverness. 
Nor was Carpenter’s “Silhouettes”—ex- 
cellent as was the word picture presented 
by the text—a song to dilate one with 
the achievements of the American com- 
poser. Mme. Dux sang Carew’s “Piper 
of Love” and Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers” 


Pianists Preponderate in New York's Recital Week 
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(the latter as an encore) with a delight- 
tul lightness but with scant regard for 
the English words, altering some vowels 
entirely and skipping over certain con- 
sonants as if they didn’t exist. This 
and an occasional lack of breath-support 
were about the only criticisms that could 
be directed at singing which abounded 
in good qualities. 

Bruno Seidler-Winkler played excellent 
accompaniments. - 3. 


Fourth Ritz Musicale 


The fourth Ritz-Carlton musicale was 
given on Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 6, 
with Moriz Rosenthal, pianist; Renée 
Thornton, soprano, and Geraldine Leo, 
violinist, as its music-makers. Miss Leo 
began the proceedings with a long un- 
interesting “Souvenir Characteristique” 
by Leonard, and Miss Thornton followed 
with four songs by Puccini, Rhené-Baton 
and a thrilling “Hymne au Soleil” by 
A. Georges, and sang a captivating 
Ravel song as encore. Mr. Rosenthal 
chose as his first group the “Meine 
Freuden” transcription by Liszt and 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Scherzo, his mar- 
velous display of technic bringing forth 
a storm of applause which necessitated 
an encore, the Chopin-Liszt ‘‘Maiden’s 
Wish.” Miss Leo played Mendelssohn’s 
“Auf Flugeln des Gesanges,” Fiorillo- 
Musin Caprice in D and Boccherini’s 
Minuet in D with good tone and technic; 
and Miss Thornton sang with excellent 
diction and tone Roger Quilter’s “A 
Coronal,” Hadley’s “True Love,” dedi- 
cated to Miss Thornton, and songs by 
Manning and Hageman, who was an 
ideal accompanist. Mr. Rosenthal brought 
the program to a dazzling end with the 
Berceuse of Henselt and his own 
“Papillons” and Paraphrase on themes 
by Johann Strauss. W. S. 


Gustavo Carranza in Début 


Gustavo Carranza, a Mexican pianist 
now living in New York, gave his first 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon, Jan. 6. After an unfortunate be- 
ginning marred by excessive nervousness 





[Continued on page 25] 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Rose-Marie 
Corrumpo| Dreamer of Dreams 


19521 {Somewhere a Voice Is Calling 


Corrupisti| Serenade (Schubert-Crawford) 


JESSE CRAWFORD’S 
VICTOR RECORD DEBUT 


Jesse Crawford) 1(-in. List 
Jesse Crawford {price 75c 
Jesse Crawford )10-in. List 
Jesse Crawford price 75c 


For a long time the trade has been asking us for organ records of this description. These are 
the first made for us by a famous movie-organist, who is so popular in 


CHICAGO 





VICTOR RECORDS 


that audiences flock to the Chicago Theatre to hear him as much as to see the pictures. 
records include at least two numbers everybody is humming, singing 
or whistling; they are played on the 


WURLITZER ORGAN 
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CORBINA WRIGHT 
CHARMS IN 
N, Y. DEBUT 


Singer Shows Brilliance at 
| First Recital Here; Program 
Ih Proves Well-Chosen; Jan 
i Chiapusso at Town Hall 












Other New 
York Criticisms 


N. Y. Telegram 


“Miss Wright had to start 
with the advantage of a pro- 
gramme of uncommon dis- 
tinction and she brought to 
the singing of it a_ sense of 
art which is rare. It was in 
the French songs by Debussy, 
Ravel, Moret and Grovlez that 
Miss Wright came fully into 
her own. Here the natural 
beauty of her voice, her sen- 
sitive feeling for the musical 
phrase, and a certain fresh- 
ness and candor that art 1s 
powerless to simulate, com- 
bined with a temperamental 
intuitive subtlety and under- 
standing to make her engross- 
ing as an interpreter. Witha 
little more of confidence and 
sustaining breath Miss Wright 
would have few equals in the 
modern French lyric.” 
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By GRENA BENNETT. 
OBINA WRIGHT gave her first 
New York song recita) dn 
Aeolian Hall last night. Only 
rarely is a debut accomplished 
under such a 


charming coni- 

bination of art-4 
ist, audience ¢ 
and mise-en- . 
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| ae tiie N. Y. World | 
3 58 P 
ght “Cobina Wright sang last night of § 
{ possesses a Ravel’s ‘flute enchantée’ against a 
background of firs and old tapestries 


which transformed the sedate Aeo- 
lian Hall into a Maurice Hewlett 
forest. The mise-en-scéne was Fi 
charming. .. Her voice is a clear ¥ 
and flexible lyric soprano produced Fs 
with the ease and security that gives : 
her songs the casual sincerity of a : 
direct and personal message. Miss 
Wright has been identified with 
various choral organizations as so- 
prano soloist but this is her first 
solo recital in New York.” 


N. Y. Times 


‘“‘Her singing was a pleasant sur- 
prise, for her voice has grown in 
sweetness and roundness and the 
artistic intelligence has kept pace 
with it. The impression made in 
the French songs especially was 
charming; not only the right atmos- 
phere but a special tone picture 
for each. The program was ex- 
cellently chosen, on a foundation of 
classic writers, continued in a Ger- 
man group, where Brahms was 


lovely, fresh 
7 voice, youthand 
i beauty. Her 
y audience was 
: as brilliant ag 
that of an opera 
premiere. The 
stage, insteed Vay 
of being a plat- Corbina Wright. 
form surrounded by barren walls, 
glaringly lighted, was hung with 
several rare and beautiful antique 
tapestries and groups of tall 
Christmasy-looking evergreen 
4" trees. Miss Wright’s mediaeval 


7 gown of jade velvet dd A A . W 
Filver onmnaieaes ip ec om nN merican oman 
skillfully contrasted with Strauss, 


: agreeable note in the decorative 
into the fine flower of modern 


scheme. ; l : h 
‘ French composers; and then a 
So, too, did her singing of a riump S ‘ closing group of lovely songs from 
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all quarters. The audience ex- 
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nena dg aiseome ri pressed its pleasure in no uncertain 
Handel's “Mio Caro Bene,” a SONG recital by Cobi Wri | — 

| very exacting number in the mat- A y obina right oe N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


ters of range and phasing. Mis: i i i ie “Songs ebuss ave ore 
| {ers of range and phasing. “Miss | into this busy twentieth century the deli- = —<Semgz,,by,, Debussy, Ravel, Moret 
facility and a quality of tonethat || Cate flavor and exquisite charm of the Italian =f} __ ther tenuous quality’ of her ‘voice 
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Here, in general she sang with clear- 































! greeted the ear pleasantly and ° 
; with gratification. Renaissance. ; ness and smoothness of tone, under- 
‘ mrehe smooth melody of the aria : hrasing snd interpretation, "cape. 
rom uck’s “Tl Tri f d 1 4 valle in — ene Ne on ee 
| ia” found “ll ‘Trionta, di Gle- Her youth and beauty seem but the fitting Reulghi’s “Velstcls a voter’ ‘mi 
er voice, while its vari tech- : ° ; piccino.’| The audience was most 
y po ee aioe wannene frame for the musical pictures she portrays. ec 
ss ¢ : ° ° 4 
wir ea ee: Her fresh young voice, a soprano of limpid and iia hig Y. ol ; 
two by Strauss, som F h ; " ; ond he quails of her aan poo 
pumbers by Debussy, Ravel, | oe beauty, is heightened by a powerful | Bleasane and eRective. The: tyr 
anc 7roviey and some , i ' Sr enpertadiies tee "“Gilacties dae 
| 4 au gi and arresting personality and pervaded by a  {\_&,xprortunities “for effective ais. 
\ and American contagious warmth and unaffected graciousness ee 
\ ella, Resptghi, —_// whose appeal is irresistible. \ 
\\ Barlow and j \\ 
Hageman. Her j 1.4 
\ clear diction |} Exclusive Management \ 
was as greata “// T = ~T\ NT = T ~ TT 
was ae great a THE CONCERT GUILD \ 


~ attainments. William C. Gassner 
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{ 30 East 14th Street, New York City 
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Joan Ruth Joins Ranks 
of Wolfsohn Artists 


for Concert Activities 
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Joan Ruth, Soprano of the Metropolitan 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc., 
announces the addition to its list of art- 
ists of Joan Ruth, American soprano, a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 

Miss Ruth came to New York from 
Boston less than two years ago to study 
under. Estelle Liebling. After a short 
engagement in a musical comedy, Miss 
Ruth was booked by the Wagnerian 
Opera Company for the season of 1923- 
1924. With this organization she sang 
the réle of Cherubino in “The Marriage 
of Figaro,” making her operatic début 
in Washington, when less than twenty 
years of age. Miss Ruth next sang the 
part of the Bird in “Siegfried,” also ap- 
pearing as the Page in “Tannhduser.”’ 
She made her New York début in the 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Miss Ruth continued her studies and 
spent another short period in a musical 
comedy, where she was heard by Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who of- 
fered her a contract for this season. 

Last October Miss Ruth was a soloist 
at the Maine Festival. Her début in the 
Metropolitan was made on Nov. 26, 
when she sang Frrasquita in “Carmen.” 


QUESTIONNAIRE TO DECIDE 
ARTIST LIST FOR SERIES 





Wolfsohn Bureau Seeks Cooperation of 
Subscribers in Choosing Attractions 
for Next Year 


Interest in the Wolfsohn subscription 
series in New York has continued to 
grow. Six concerts in the series have 
already been given, and scores of sub- 
scribers have written to the Wolfsohn 
Bureau expressing their appreciation of 
the course this year and telling of the 
pleasure they have received from it. 
Many more who waited until it was too 
late to subscribe are inquiring about the 


plans for the course next year. Appli- 
cations have already been received for 
seats, even before the list of artists for 
next year has been announced. 

The success of the New York course 
has led the Wolfsohn Bureau to make 
Plans to establish a similar course in 
other cities next season. As soon as 
these plans began to be formulated it 
vas found that a schedule had to be ar- 
ranged for the various attractions in the 
different cities. The Wolfsohn Bureau 
took the subscribers into its confidence 
ind has asked them to cooperate in 
selecting the attractions for next year, 
sending out a questionnaire which is now 
Seng returned. 

There are five questions on the ques- 


tionnaire. The first one asks: “Will you 


new your subscription for next year?” 


The second: “What is the most con- 


‘nient time for you to attend concerts? 


Saturday afternoons, Sunday afternoons, 


' week-day evenings?” The third ques- 


‘ion gives a choice of three symphony 


‘hestras, and upon the result a de- 
10n will be made as to which orchestra 
ll be ineluded. in the _ subscription 
ries. The fourth question asks the 
bseribers which has been the favorite 
mber and which ones they would like 
have repeated next year, and the final 
iestion asks the subscribers to number 








in order of their preference the artists 
they would like to have included on next 
year’s course. 


DOHNANYI RETURNS 
FOR AMERICAN TOUR 


Hungarian Composer-Pianist 
Finds European Art Situa- 
tion Improving 


Ernst von Dohnanyi, Hungarian com- 
poser, conductor and pianist, arrived in 
New York on Jan. 10 on the Lapland. 
Mr. Dohnanyi is here for another Amer- 
ican tour, which will take him once more 
to the Pacific Coast, keeping him con- 
tinually on the road until April, when he 
returns to Europe. 

“Europe is slowly returning to normal 
conditions, as far as the artist is con- 


cerned,” said Mr. Dohnanyi. “I say 
‘normal’ advisedly, and mean it perhaps 
only as a figure of speech, for of course, 
Europe will never return to normal, since 
it can never be what it was before the 
war. What I mean is that Europe is 
finding its balance again and that it is 
once more a place where musicians and 
artists can work and make a living. 

“Fees in Europe are now higher than 
ever. Of course, living conditions have 
improved and prices are higher, but even 
so, the artist in opera and in concert is 
being paid more in the leading cities of 
Europe than ever before. This is par- 
ticularly so in Germany and throughout 
Central Europe. In another season or 
two artists will no longer need to come 
to the United States in order to make a 
living. They will find that they can re- 
main in Europe and find sufficient en- 
gagements to occupy their time. 

“T have been very busy in Europe, in 
Central Europe, and I gave several con- 
certs in England this winter. Every- 
where I found artists who were living 
happily and contentedly, with plenty of 
engagements and with no thought of 
coming to America. 

“The United States, it is true, has 
been glutted with artists. There have 
been too many of them here. I think 
you will find that more and more will 
return to Europe and spend more time 
there. But they will not return to 
Europe for good. They will come back 
to America, and they will come back, 
not for the money. but because they 
really like the United States and they 
have found that in New York, particu- 
larly, there is a real cultural and musical 
center. They will come here and live 
here because their friends are here. 
Necessity has driven the European artist 
here, and that necessity has been the 
boon of America, for the European art- 
ist has something very valuable to con- 
tribute to America’s cultural develop- 
ment. The very presence of so many 
foreign artists has been beneficial. Now 
America will develop as rapidly in a 
spiritual and a cultural way as it has 
already developed in a material and a 
business way. 

“T like the United States, I like its 
youth and vitality. It is so exhilarating. 
I will like it in the years to come for 
its culture and for its appreciation of 
music. Already that appreciation has 
reached a very high state and the de- 
velopment of chamber music in_ the 
United States is an indication of a keen 
appreciation of the very best in music. 
That is the test—the taste for chamber 
music. I found excellent chamber music 
organization in this country on my tour 
last year and I am sure you will soon 
have more fine organizations.” 








Alice Rosseter to Make Début 


Alice Rosseter, soprano, will make her 
New York début in song recital at Town 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 3. She 
will have Richard Hageman as her ac- 
companist, and will include on her pro- 
gram songs by Senchi, Carissimi, Szuld, 
Poldowski, Max Reger, Erich J. Wolf, 
de Falla, Carpenter, Wintter Watts, 
Hageman, Alvarez, Arensky, and others. 


Moriz Rosenthal, at his second New 
York recital in Carnegie Hall, on the 
afternoon of Jan. 17, will include in his 
program Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, 
three Schumann numbers, a Chopin 
group, two Scriabin etudes, and Liszt’s 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, No. 2. 


The Students’ Association of Vassar 
College. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has just 
booked Georges Enesco, violinist, for its 
concert on Feb. 21. 






SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 














DO YOU WANT 
CONCERTS IN| 
YOUR CITY? | 


WE WILL GIVE THEM TO YOU 
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No Guarantee Necessary | _ 










THE SMALLEST VILLAGE 
CAN HAVE CONCERTS 










Write to Us Now and 
We Will Show You the Way 


Here Are the Artists We Can Offer You: 


Sopranos: 


Lucrezia Bori 
Mabel Garrison 
Eva Gauthier 

Maria Ivogun 

Hulda Lashanska 
Mary Lewis 
Elisabeth Rethberg 
Louise Homer Stires 
Maria Kurenko 

Inez Barbour 


Tenors: 


Mario Chamlee 
Edward Johnson 
George Meader 
Alfred Piccaver 
Allen McQuhae 


Cellist: 
Felix Salmond 
Contraltos: 


Merle Alcock 
Louise Homer 
Margaret Matzenauer 
Marion Telva 








Special Attractions: 










































Pianists: 


Alexander Brailowsky 

Ernst Von Dohnanyi 

Josef Hofmann 

Moriz Rosenthal 

Madame Leschetizky 

Nikolai Orloff 

Dai Buell 

Olga Samaroff 

Benno Moiseiwitsch 

John Powell 


Baritones: 


Vincente Ballester 
Reinald Werrenrath | 
Clarence Whitehill 


Violinists : | 
Jascha Heifetz | | 
| 








Cecilia Hansen 
Toscha Seidel 
Albert Spalding ££ 
Eduard Zathureczky a | 


Harpist: | 
Salvatore De Stetano | 





THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 
AND HER BALLET 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 














For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 


250 West 57th Street 
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New York 
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SUMMER MASTER TE. | 


Five Weeks, From June 29 to Aug. 1, 1925 


Joser LHEVINNE 


WORLD FAMOUS PIANO-VIRTUOSO—PRIVATE LESSONS—REPERTOIRE—TEACHERS’ CLASS 


Mme. Devtia VALERI 


: FAMOUS NEW YORK EXPERT ON TONE PRODUCTION REPERTOIRE CLASSES 

















GEORGE H. GARTLAN bustic “scoot ‘music 


HENIOT LEVY, SILVIO SCIONTI (Piano) 
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KARLETON HACKETT, WARREN K. HOWE (Vocal) a 


JACQUES GORDON, HERBERT BUTLER (Violin) : 
DR. WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE (Organ) 1 


Regular Faculty of 100 Artist-Instructors 


Piano—Heniot Levy, Allen Spencer, Silvio Scionti, Louise Robyn, Earl Blair, Kurt Wanieck, Mae Doelling-Schmidt, Cora Kiessel- 
bach, Clarence Loomis, Cleveland Bohnet, Crawford Keigwin, Adalbert Huguelet, Edna Cookingham, M. Kelpsch. 


Voice—Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, Charles LeBerge, Elaine De Sellem, Jennie F. W. Johnson, John T. Read, Ken- 
nard Barradell, Marie S. Zendt, Carl Songer, Louise Winter. 

Violin—Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Hans Miinzer, Walter Aschenbrenner, Kenneth Fiske, Mabel Stapleton. 

Organ—Dr. Wilhelm Middelschulte, Frank VanDusen, Edward Eigenshenk, Emily Roberts. 

Musical Theory, Composition—Adolf Weidig, Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby. 

Violoncello—Hans Hess, Theodore Ratzer, Anne Slack. 

Public School Music—O. E. Robinson, Edna Wilder, Noble Cain. 
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Orchestral Instruments—Members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Dramatic Art—A. Louise Suess. Dancing—Louise K. Willhaur. 
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And others of equal importance. 


SUMMER SESSION finros “As. 8 Faculty and Artist Pupil 
Thadd 
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Special courses in Public School Music. School of Theatre Organ Playing. Excellent dormi- 
and A’ 


Lecture courses by eminent educators. 


tory accommodations. Summer Session Booklet mailed free upon application. 
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The American Conservatory awards Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of Mlinois 
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Awarded by Josef Lhevinne, Delia Valeri and Jacques Gordon. 
foal 


Wire or write at once for application blanks and detailed information. 
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‘hemes are original and rich. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIKES 
“FALSTAFF” REVIVAL 


Metropolitan Company Is 
Much Applauded in 
Verdi’s Work 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 12.—The most 
significant feature of the opera season 
thus far was the performance of Verdi’s 
“Falstaff,” given in the Academy of 
Music by the Metropolitan Company on 
Tuesday evening of last week. The pre- 
sentation touched points of the highest 
artistry. As for the work itself, its 
rating as a masterpiece was raptur- 
ously accepted by a delighted and bril- 
liant audience. 

“Falstaff” had not been given in this 
city for sixteen years. Antonio Scot- 
ti’s conception of the title réle was 
soundly conceived and subtly enriched 
with byplay, but perhaps just a trifle 
lacking in spontaneity. Yet his perfor- 
mance cannot be ranked as other than 
a remarkable tour de force. He was in 
good voice, although the strain of this 
exacting réle was occasionally evident 
as the evening progressed. Special 
laurels were earned by Lucrezia Bori, 
as Mistress Ford. Without repeating 
the sensation of his New York appear- 
ance as Ford, Lawrence Tibbett won 
conspicuous favor for his fresh and 
fluent vocalism and for the authentic 
quality of his acting. Kathleen Howard 
was Mistress Page. Frances Alda ap- 
peared as Anne Page. Armand Toka- 
tyan was the Fenton, and Angelo Bada 
the Caius. Marion Telva had the réle 
of Dame Quickly and Giordano Paltrini- 
eri that of Bardolph. Adamo Didur 
was Pistol. Staging and costuming were 
keyed in the spirit of Shakespearean 
farce, and the reading of Verdi’s mar- 
vellous score by Tullio Serafin was a 
triumph of lucidity and beauty. 

Modern Italian music drama at its 
best was effectively represented at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last week, 
where Montemezzi’s “L’Amore dei Tre 
Re” was submitted on Thursday night 
by the excellent Civic Opera organiza- 
tion. A large audience manifested deep 
interest in this score, which was read 
with sympathetic appreciation by Alex- 
ander Smallens. Henri Scott realized 
with easy art the requirements of the 
role of Archibaldo. Paul Althouse was 
a rich-voiced Avito, Helen Stanley, a 
comely and effective Fiora; and Alfredo 
Gandolfi, a fine vigorous Manfredo. 
Minor réles were assumed by Charles 
Cline and Florence Wilcox. The chorus 
sang well at its brief appearance in the 
final act. The performance was the 
most ambitious yet attempted by this 
fast developing organization, and as- 
pirations were successfully realized. 

Owing to the illness of Carl Flesch, 
who was to have been the soloist at the 
Philadelphia Orchestra concerts of Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening in 
the Academy, an entirely new program 
was substituted. Leopold Stokowski pre- 
sented the C Major Symphony of Schu- 
bert, the charming Minuets from 
Brahms’s Serenade No. 1 in D, and the 
“Romeo and Juliet” Overture-Fantasie 
by Tchaikovsky. The resources of the 
orchestra were revealed with especial 
emphasis in this last named _ work. 
Thaddeus Rich, ill with grippe, was 
absent from the concertmaster’s post 
and Alfred Lorenz led the strings. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 








PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 11.—The Flonza- 
ley Quartet made its first appearance 
of the season in a program given es- 
pecially for members of the Chamber 
Musie Association on Sunday afternoon 
in the Bellevue Stratford ballroom. The 
novelty was Waldo Warner’s “Pixy 
Ring.” The D Minor Quartet of Schu- 
bert was played with a rich glow of 
feeling and Haydn’s work in the same 
key was read with classical simpliciity. 

At the second meeting of the Friends 
of Chamber Music in the New Century 
Club, the first public performance was 
Ziven of the two movements of a quin- 
tet by Samuel Laciar, for some years 
musie eritic of the Evening Ledger and 
how eritie of the Public Ledger as well. 
the performance by Harry Aleinikoff, 
Aaron Gorodetzky, Henri Elkan, Mau- 
rice Kaplan and Milton Prinz was 
splendid, and fully revealed the skilled 
workmanship which Mr. Laciar had put 
Into his music. But there is more than 
craftsmanship in this work, for the 
A De- 


ssy trio, new to Philadelphia, was 


iyed by Joseph La Monaca, Mr. Elkan 
d Vincent Fanelli. 


The Art Alliance is giving a series of 
Saturday afternoon at homes, in which 
opportunity for public appearance is 


given talented young artists. At the 
second, yesterday afternoon, Fanny 
Scharfstein, violinist, and Gertrude 


Traubel, contralto, were heard in an 
interesting program. 
W. R. MurRpHY. 


MISSOURI TEACHERS 
ELECT DIRECTORATE 


Kansas City Is Meeting Place 
of Successful Con- 
vention 


By Blanche Lederman 


KANSAS ClTy, Mo., Jan. 10.—The 
annual convention of the Missouri 
State Music Teachers’ Association, which 
has held a three-day session in the Hotel 
Baltimore, elected Dean James T. 
Quarles of the school of fine arts, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, president of the 
organization, to succeed Geneve Lichten- 
walter, who was installed as a perma- 
nent honorary president. Other officers 
chosen were E. W. Stuart, Chillicothe, 
first vice-president; Marie Guengerich, 
Joplin, second vice-president, and James 
T. Sleeper, Columbia, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The Kansas City Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation and the Chamber of Commerce 
sponsored the opening concert of the 
convention, presenting Mrs. F. W. 
Bishop, Geofrey O’Hara, Mrs. Sam 
Roberts, George Arnold, Jack Loyd 
Crouch, Mrs. Ralph Street, Mrs. Fred- 
rick Shaw, Mrs. Raymond Havens, Mrs. 
George Rider, Pomeroy C. Lee, Mrs. H. 
Hess, Mrs. L. F. Britian, Ried Hillyard 
and Edith Chapman in a miscellaneous 
program. Interesting discussions and 
reports were heard at day sessions, in- 
—— with enjoyable musical num- 
ers. 

An entire musical program was given 
by the music faculty of the school of 
fine arts, University of Missouri. Harold 
Logan, pianist; Herbert Wall, baritone; 
I. L. Tello, violinist, and Ellsworth A. 
MacLeod, pianist, were cordially re- 
ceived. A piano recital, an outstanding 
event of the convention, was given by 
E. Robert Schmitz on the last day. A 
capacity audience was deeply interested 
in his presentation of compositions by 
Ravel, Debussy, Bach and Chopin. 








Los Angeles Aims to Combine Gigantic 
Eisteddfod with Olympic Games in 1932 
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OS ANGELES, CAL., Jan. 10.— 

Preparations for an international 
Eisteddfod in 1932, in conjunction with 
the Olympic games to be held here, and 
for an all-Southern California Eisteddfod 
with final competitions in Los Angeles in 
the course of National Music Week in 
May were developed at committee and 


general meetings last week. A festive 
note was sounded with the “welcome 
home” banquet in honor of Ben F. Pear- 
son, president of the Civic Music and Art 
Association of Southern California, who 
has returned from a prolonged visit 
abroad. Eisteddfod details were dis- 
cussed at this banquet, with Arthur 
Bliss, English composer, speaking on 
“The Cultural Values of the Eisteddfod.” 
Susan Dorsey, superintendent of schools; 
Chief of Police Heath; Orra Monnette, 
chairman of the public library board; 
Mrs. J. J. Carter, president of the Bowl 
concerts; Arthur Farwell, Pasadena com- 
munity music leader, and Abbie Norton 


Jamison, vice-president of the California 
Federation of Music Clubs, indorsed the 
movement. Credit for the wide and rapid 
success of the Eisteddfod project is given 
to Alexander Stewart, executive director 
of the Civic Music and Art Association, 
and to Charles Leroy Munro, choral con- 
ductor and general Eisteddfod chairman. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra concerts 
given under Walter Henry Rothwell on 
Jan. 2 and 38 brought forward the 
“Academic Festival” Overture of 
Brahms and his Piano Concerto in D 
Minor, repetitions of the Prelude and 
Liebestod from “Tristan und Isolde” and 
Ravel’s “Valse.” Olga Steeb gave a 
superlative performance of the concerto 
and won an ovation, as did Mr. Rothwell. 

“Fidelio” was presented by the Euterpe 
Opera Reading Club under William 
Tyroler. 

Dr. Roland Diggle inaugurated the 
Skinner organ in the new St. John’s 
Church with a recital which revealed his 
splendid technic and style. 

BRUNO DAvip USSHER. 





RUSSIAN MUSIC IS ST. LOUIS FEATURE 





Orchestra Presents Works by 
Three Composers of 


Slavic Race 
By Herbert W. Cost 


St. Louis, Jan. 10.—St. Louis Sym- 
phony patrons were given full measure 
of Russian compositions yesterday, when 
Rudolph Ganz conducted the Introduc- 
tion to Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina,” 
orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
Stravinsky’s “Fireworks.” Both works 
were given superb readings. The pro- 
gram alse contained Bizet’s Overture 
“Patrie,” and Chausson’s Symphony in 
B Flat. The orchestra was never in 
better form. The soloist was Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist, whose brilliant play- 
ing was appreciated by a large audi- 
ence. He gave ‘Glazounoff’s Concerto in 
A Minor and added Max Reger’s Son- 
ata, unaccompanied. 











disturbingly extravagant. 


compositions. 








A Polish Costume in Silver and Green 


| Mazurka-Liadow 


. . . Ronny Johansson has a keen sense of rhythm. 
Hall last night there was goaromy © — or a gesture, that was not 
lumb on the beat to which it belonged. 
a of Puck-like humour, which is not confined to her facial expression, 
but often seems to make her limbs twinkle. 
knack of designing costumes that give an effect of novelty without being 
(B.E.) 


The popular concert last Sunday was 
operatic. Orchestral numbers included 
the March from “Tannhauser” the 
Overture to “Marta” and _ excerpts 
from “Carmen” and the “Jewels of the 
Madonna.” Florence Streit, soprano, 
sang “Un bel di” from “Madama But- 
terfly,” and “Pace, pace” from “La For- 
za del Destino” with good tone. Ches- 
ter Merton, tenor, contributed the Flow- 
er Song from “Carmen” and “Vesti la 
giubba” from “Pagliacci” in fine style. 
Both singers were well received. 

Anna Pavlowa and her ballet gave 
three performances in the Odeon on 
Wednesday and Thursday under the 
direction of Elizabeth Cueny. Particu- 
lar interest centered in “Don Quixote.” 
The “Magic Flute,” “Snowflakes,” 
“Coppelia” and “Flora’s Awakening” 
were also much enjoyed. 

Catherine Cherrington, soprano, was 
the soloist at O. Wade Fallert’s Sunday 
organ recital in the Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium. 


Management Ernest Briggs, Inc. 
1400 Broadway, New York 


Announces Spring Tour 


RONNY JOHANSSON 


SWEDISH DANCER 


New York to Minneapolis and Return During 
April and May, 1925 


Send for Specimen Programs 


AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


PRESS OPINIONS 


Pall Mall Gazette. 


At the Aeolian 
Another valuable gift is a 


Finally, she has a happy 


Morning Post. 


Miss Ronny Johansson, the Swedish Dancer, had no difficulty in making 
it clear, that she has gifts out of the common. At the Aeolian Hall 
last night she gave her illustrations to a number of wellknown musical 
They were admirable. { 
ments reproduce the rhythm of the music (a matter to which few of 
her predecessors have given attention). Her fertile imagination, her 
wide technique, and her appropriate equipment of form and figure, all 
of it supplemented in its effect by some charming dresses, give her 
work a special distinction, which has not before been attained by those 
who have sought to work on similar lines. 


Her graceful and varied move- 


Westminster Gazette. 


Miss Ronny Johansson, the young Swedish dancer, gave an exposition 
of her art at the Aeolian Hall last night. — 
acquaintance with her refined and accomplished art at closer quarters 


It was a pleasure to renew 


and in more intimate surroundings, where it was possible to appreciate 


more readily the individual and wellthought-out detail, which constitutes 


one of the most striking features of her work. 





nap ae te Bess 
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HOLIDAY CANTATA IS 
GREETED IN BANGOR 


First Local Performance of 
“Christ Child” Well 


Received 
By June L. Bright 


BANGOR, ME., Jan. 10.—The late 
Charles B. Hawley’s cantata “The Christ 
Child” was given its first performance 
here in the City Hall on a Sunday eve- 
ning, recently, before an immense audi- 
ence. This was the third annual com- 
munity concert given under the auspices 
of the Schumann Club, the Festival Cho- 
rus and the Bangor Symphony. 

Soloists were Flora Belle Smith, Anna 
Strickland, Mrs. Linwood Jones, Ellen 
M. ‘Peterson, Thelma Godsoe, Mrs. 
Roscoe Wing, Bertha Davis and Hester 





Donovan, sopranos; Mrs. Henry F. 
Drummond, Helen Spearen Leonard, 
Carrie O. Newman, Mrs. Frank P. 


Banks, Mrs. Victor Atwood, Mrs. Earl 
Herrick, Ruth Newcomb and Lydia 
Adams, contraltos; Charles R. Clark, 
Cyrus D. McCready, Lesley Couilard, 
Alvah Blaisdell, Dexter J. Smith, and 
Donald W. Woodman, tenors and bari- 
tones. Bass solos were sung by Earle 
C. Luce, D. Leigh Hamilton, Walter 
Mills, Ermo H. Scott and Wilbur S. 
Cochrane. The performance was con- 
ducted by Adelbert W. Sprague, with 
Dorothy Doe Hicks at the piano. 

Following the cantata, a short instru- 
mental program was given by two local 
trios; the first composed of Morris R. 
Robinson, violinist; Stanley T. Leonard, 
cellist, and Wilbur S. Cochrane, pianist. 
Members of the second were Aileen 
Booth Mayo, violinist; Faith Donovan, 
‘cellist, and Olive Berry Potter, harpist. 
Helene Mosher, soprano, and Faith 
Donovan, ’cellist, appeared as soloists. 
The program closed with the Hallelujah 
Chorus from “Messiah.” 

The performance was marked by re- 
markable smoothness as well as color, 
soloists and ensembles deserving great 
praise. The chairman of the community 
committee of the Schumann Club was 
Mrs. Henry F. Drummond, assisted by 
Mrs. Frederick W. Jacques and Mrs. 
Thomas G. Donovan. 





SPECIAL PROGRAMS GIVEN 
TO CHILDREN IN ATLANTA 





Cincinnati Symphony and Fine Arts Club 
Arrange Concerts for Young 
Audiences 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 10.—The Cincin- 
nati Symphony recently gave a concert 
before an audience of 2500 school chil- 
dren. The program was selected from 
memory contest pieces, including Schu- 
bert’s “Marche Militaire,” Rossini’s 
“William Tell” Overture, the Barcarolle 
from Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoffman,” 
excerpts from Tchaikovsky’s “Nut 
Cracker” Suite and Grieg’s “In the Hall 
of the Mountain King.” The program 
of another concert, under the baton 
of Fritz Reiner, contained Weber’s 
“Freischiitz” Overture, César Franck’s 
Symphony, Grainger’s “Molly on the 
Shore” and familiar Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts. This was the second event in the 
Civic Concert Series presented by the 
Atlanta Music Club. 

The Fine Arts Club gave its annual 
concert for children of members recently, 
presenting Frances Newsom in a pro- 
gram of children’s songs. She was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Charles Chalmers of 
Atlanta. 

The San Carlo Opera Company gave 
a fine performance of  Puccini’s 
“Madama Butterfly,” under the local 
management of the Southern Musical 
Bureau. Tamaki Miura as Cio-Cio-San 
was very convincing. Aldo Franchetti 
conducted. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


Asks Remission of Duties on Carillon 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 10.—Senator Edge 
of New Jersey has introduced in the 
Senate a bill to remit the customs duty 
on a carillon of bells imported from En- 
gland for St. Peter’s Church, Morris- 
town, N. J. The bill was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Finance. 





Sweden Hears Percy Grainger’s Works 


Orchestral works of Percy Grainger 
have been prominent among the works 
of modern composers in Sweden this sea- 
son. “Mock Morris” and “Molly on the 
Shore” have recently been played by the 


Gelfe Orchestra under Ruben Liljefors 
and the latter work, “Colonial Song” and 
“Shepherd’s Hey” among the novelties 
programmed by Franz von Hoesslin in 
Stockholm. Although Mr. Grainger has 
been popular, both as pianist and com- 
poser, for some years in Norway and 
Denmark, he has never visited Sweden. 


VERBRUGGHEN GIVES 
STRAUSS TONE POEM 


“Don Quixote” Receives Ini- 
tial Performance in 


Minneapolis 
By H. K. Zuppinger 

MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 10.—Strauss’ “Don 
Quixote” was heard for the first time 
in this city at the last concert given by 
the Minneapolis Symphony under Henri 
Verbrugghen and received a treatment 
that brought out all its significance. 
Engelbert Roentgen and Paul Lemay, 
playing first ’cello and viola respectively, 
added in no small measure to the effec- 
tiveness of the performance, which was 
heard with rapt attention. Mr. Ver- 
brugghen also seemed inspired in his 
conducting of Beethoven’s “Pastoral” 
Symphony; and Sowerby’s “Comes Au- 
tumn Time” was a number that the audi- 
ence liked immensely. On the whole, the 
concert marked the orchestra’s highest 
achievement for the season. Ora Hyde, 
soprano, and Georges Grisez, principal 
clarinet, were the soloists. Very in- 
teresting was Mr. Grisez’s playing of 
Mozart’s Concerto, in which his beautiful 
tone and fine musicianship were much 
in evidence. Miss Hyde sang two op- 
eratic arias to the delight of her audi- 
ence. 

Mr. Verbrugghen presented a splendid 
performance of “Messiah” in the holi- 
days. The Minneapolis Symphony par- 
ticipated, and the choir was made up of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Chorus and 
the St. Paul Municipal Chorus, the for- 
mer under Mr. Verbrugghen’s leadership 
and the latter trained by Leopold Bruen- 
ner. This united body sang with sonority 
of tone, clear diction and fine phrasing. 
The satisfactory soloists were Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, con- 
tralto; Judson House, tenor, and Fraser 
Gange, baritone. 

Fortune Gaillo’s San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany gave performances of “Aida,” 
“Faust,” “Lucia” and “Trovatore” in 
the Metropolitan Theater before excep- 
tionally large and appreciative audiences. 
The casts were of uniform excellence, 
supplemented with a good chorus and 
augmented orchestra. Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri conducted in a way that left nothing 
to be desired. 


STARS VISIT PITTSBURGH 











Artists Join Local Musicians in 
Concert Programs 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 10.—Roland Hayes, 
tenor, recital in Carnegie Music Hall was 
heard by a capacity audience. He has 
become popular in Pittsburgh and his 
sympathetic appeal was pronounced. 
The recital was under the management 
of May Beegle. 

Miss Beegle also presented the 
Marionettes in Carnegie Music Hall. 

Harold D. Phillips, organist of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, gave a recital before 
the American Guild of Organists in 
Northside Carnegie Hall recently and 
was well received. 

In Soldiers’ Memorial Hall on Jan. 6, 
the Tuesday Musical Club presented a 
miscellaneous program which was fully 
up to standard. The visiting soloist was 
Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist. 
Members of the club participated. 

WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 


Guest 





Atlanta Concerts Include Appearance of 
Cornell Glee Club 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 10.—The Cornell 
Club of Atlanta brought the Cornell 
Glee Club here in a concert given recent- 
ly, in the Woman’s Club Auditorium. A 
capacity audience heard the guests in 
an artistic program. Valeska de la 
Fuente, pianist, presented Jane Tway, 
Alice Gayle, Pritchard Gayle, Ida Nevin, 
Penelope Brown and Florida Hill in a 
piano recital recently in Hotel Georgiar 
Terrace. James de la Fuente and 
George Poolos, violin pupils of Charles 
Fry, assisted. Lee Richardson accom- 
panied. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


DETROIT HESITATES OVER ‘‘ FLEDERMAUS”’ 





Audience Finally Aproves of 
Gay Music Given by 
Symphony 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


DETROIT, Jan. 10.—Detroit Symphony 
concerts on Jan. 1 and 2 were notable 
because they brought back Albert Spald- 
ing after an extended absence, and in- 
troduced the A Minor Symphony of 
Borodin. Mr. Spalding was accorded a 
welcome that reached limits of enthu- 
siasm and he was recalled many times. 
His style seemed perfectly adapted to 
Mozart’s Concerto in D, and his musician- 
ship has broadened perceptibly since his 
last visit. His tone also has gained in 
depth. Saint-Saéns Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso displayed his tech- 
nical facility, and the audience en- 
deavored to gain either an encore or a 
repetition. Dvorak’s “Carnival” and 
Johann Strauss’ Overture to “Die Fleder- 
maus” were orchestral numbers, the 
latter proving one of the most entertain- 
ing works heard this season. On Thurs- 
day evening the audience apparently dis- 
approved of the Strauss music, and the 
next night Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conduc- 
tor, assured his listeners that “Die 
Fledermaus” was entitled to a place on 
the program and that it would be quite 
in order to enjoy it. “Last night’s 
audience,” he explained, “was just a 
little bit prudish in its attitude toward 
Strauss’ overture, and walked out in 
disapproving dignity when it was over. 
I hope your attitude is going to be a 
little more human and that you will 
enjoy with me the delightful humor and 
good fun of this piece.” And the audi- 
ence did. 

Victor Kolar and the Detroit Sym- 
phony gave a thrilling program of Wag- 


nerian music on Jan. 4. The Prelude to 
“Parsifal,” the Forest Music from “Sieg- 
fried,” a scene from “Die Walkiire” and 
Siegfried’s Funeral March preceded 
Briinnhilde’s Immolation and final scene 
from “Gétterdimmerung,” in which Mr. 
Kolar scored one of his signal successes. 
He read these numbers with the potency 
of a master dramatist, and the men re- 
sponded superbly. The effect was com- 
peiling, and the Overture to “Tann- 
haiuser” was also impressively played. 

A memorable performance of ‘“Mes- 
siah” was given on Dec. 28. Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch, the Detroit Symphony, the 
Detroit Symphony Choir and the Musical 
Art Society of London contributed to 
its success, which was witnessed by a 
capacity audience. The choir is steadily 
gaining in balance, precision and tonal 
beauty under the leadership of Victor 
Kolar and its work on this occasion was 
greatly enhanced by Albert D. Jordan’s 
group from London, Ont. Soloists were 
Jeannette Vreeland, Nevada Van der 
Veer, Fred C. Patton and Richard 
Crooks, all singing with much artistry. 
Charles Frederic Morse played the organ 
and Margaret Mannebach was accom- 
panist for the Choir. 

A large audience gathered in Arcadia 
Auditorium on Jan. 5, when the Phil- 
harmonic-Central Concert Company 
presented Feodor Chaliapin, bass, in 
concert. Max Rabinovitch played the 
accompaniments and one solo group, and 
Abraham Lincoln Sopkin contributed 
violin numbers. 

The Tuesday Musicale gave its fourth 
morning concert on Jan. 6. The pro- 
gram, in charge of Helen Webb Clip- 
pert, was given by Clare M. Keith, Jean- 
nette Reaume and Orville Griffiths, 
vocalists; Martha Bartholomew, pianist, 
and Mrs. Charles Goodspeed and Harriet 
Ingersoll, accompanists. 
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“Sun Worshippers” 
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18 Toronto Oratorio Soc. 
| “St. Paul’’ 
| (Cleveland Sym. Orch.) 
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“I have never heard her equal 


among her countrywomen 
either in America or on the 
Continent of Europe.” 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner 
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“Claudia Muzio, Born to the Drama, Seif H 
Most Telling Scenes the Auditorium Hafiged 


“It is the True Dramatic Voice Under t@pntr 
“She Rose to Real Dramatic Heights—Hgngin 


“It is Difficult to Attempt an Estimate ofne. I 


ed Attitude Supposed to be the Critic’; Fect 
G 


“Miss Muzio was Rewarded with a Stor Ap 


“One of the Greatest Tragediennes Lyies o! 
Voice of Matchless Quality.” 
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Concert Management: HARRISON & HARWRGE 
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mf Her Season’s Debut with one of the 
Hafaged in Many Years.” 


Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal 


| 


r t™pntrol of a Keen Intelligence.” 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post 


ving Brought Her Many Curtain Calls.” 
Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News 


e, Muzio’s Art and Retain that Detach- 


ect Pose.” 
Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and Examiner 


—H 
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‘tort Applause and Shouts of Bravo.” 


Paul Martin, Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Lyges of the Stage, La Divine Muzio—A 





Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American 
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© Root 


\R3BRGER, 1717 Kimball Building, Chicago, III. 















“Brought the great house to 
her feet and people became 
her enthusiastic adorers.” 


Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner 


“And the art with which the 


voice is used is as perfect as 
the organ itself.” 


Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner 
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COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 


HE advent of Igor Stravinsky in New York’s 
_ pede of “guest’’-conductors served to prompt 
anew old questionings as to why composers seldom 
attain such vivid success in conducting their own 
compositions as are achieved by other conductors. 
As was true of Richard Strauss when that giant of 
post-Romanticism visited New York several seasons 
ago, Mr. Stravinsky used the baton. with no mean 
skill, apparently accomplishing all he set out to do, 
knowing just exactly what he wanted and how to 
get it. Yet, with one of the finest orchestras in the 
world at his disposal, he repeated for his listeners 
their experience with Strauss. Compositions with 
which they were already familiar fell short, in vivid- 
ness and power of effect, of remembered perform- 
ances led by other conductors. 

For one thing, composer-conductors never seem 
to know their own music as well as other conductors 
know it. Perhaps there isn’t the incentive to mem- 
orize. At any rate, the printed score is usually 
before conductors of this type, and they have a way 
of keeping their noses in it. A certain loss of 
abandon inevitably follows. Perhaps because they 
so often hear passages in their works obscured in 
the “readings” of others, composers often seem gov- 
erned by an obsession for clarity and revelation of 
structure when they mount the podium to direct 
their own compositions. Instead of a flesh-and- 
blood realization of mood and emotional state, the 
audience receives an exegesis of form and texture. 
Romance, which, after all, is closely akin to theatri- 
cism, is likely to vanish in such an environment. 

That some measure of theatricality is essential 
in the make-up of every great conductor is scarcely 
to be disputed. The interpreter, however sincere, 
however deep his emotional currents, however 
broad-visioned his mental concepts, remains some- 
thing of ashowman. The composer, eager to eluci- 
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date (and vindicate!) himself, is likely to lose sight 
of showmanship, even if he has it in his nature— 
since ego and the outward dramatization of ego are 
by no means the same. 


The truth is that the creator and the interpreter 
are now—as they always have been—very different 
Where the attributes of both are found in 


types. 
the same individual, one side is almost invariably 
subservient to the other. 
compose and composers who conduct—conductor- 
composers and composer-conductors. Audiences 
usually have good reason to prefer the conducting 
of the one group and the composing of the other. 

There are veteran musicians alive today who 
played under Wagner. They will tell you that the 
colossus of composition—at least in his later days 
—was not a conductor to compare with the virtuosi 
of the baton. Liszt, in whom the performer and 
the composer were much more evenly balanced, has 
been said to have composed like a conductor and 
conducted like a composer, his dual personality 
working to his own handicap in both fields of en- 
deavor. Contemporary descriptions of Beethoven’s 
conducting indicate that he must have cut a ridicu- 
lous figure, and only by ignoring him was it possi- 
ble to give a decent performance of some of his 
compositions. 

To the credit of our latter-day composers, they 
have in many instances acquired a degree of con- 
ductorial technic which prevents their doing any 
actual harm to their own compositions; and, if 
only for the sake of making perfectly clear what 
the meaning of their musical product is, there is 
always reason to welcome them to the rostrum. 
But once that meaning has become the general prop- 
erty of conductors, it is not at all surprising to 
find audiences taking more pleasure in the less 
meticulous—and often heroically unbridled—inter- 
pretations of the orchestral virtuosi. 





“WAFFLE-FACED” MUSIC 


4 LREADY there are signs of a swinging of the 
pendulum away from the music at which tho 
world has been gaping since about 1914. Stravin- 
sky is becoming too familiar. Schonberg is 
dwindling for an opposite reason. Years have 
passed without his growing any better known. He 
is as murky as Stravinsky is clear-cut, and audi- 
ences simply are not taking him to heart. Italy 
and France, as well as Central and Eastern Europe, 
have thrust forward names that piqued more curi- 
Osity five years ago than they do now. 

Music that does not wax is certain to wane. 
There comes a time when all modern music ceases 
to be modern, when the “ultra” is “ultra” no more. 
There is always another verbalism after the so- 
called “last word’”—and then another, and another. 
Atonality and polytonality have been robbed of all 
their terrors. The ear has acquired a sang-froid 
that no conceivable combination of sounds can seri- 
ously outrage. 

Apparently, the road to fame is soon to take an- 
other turning. The season when ear-shocking was 
the password is nearing its conclusion. Viewed in 
retrospect, it probably will seem a time of healthy 
adventuring—a time of geting out of ruts—rather 
than the morbid, perverted era the traditionalists 
have painted it. 

But the musical horologe is ticking us on to 
something not of “Le Sacre” or of “Pierrot Lun- 
gire.” Wise, indeed, the prophet who can say what 
that something will be. 

There will come a new musical skyline. May we 
not all hope that it will partake of the development 
in architecture—and be daringly, toweringly, 
heroically American! 

The late James Gibbons Huneker spoke of our 
“waffle-faced” buildings. Not a beautiful thought, 
perhaps, but an original one. 

And what has it to do with music? 

When America produces a Huneker in tone, we 
may learn. 





ECITALISTS in New York persist in making 

trouble for the reviewers by refusing to take 
to heart the plea for more afternoon concerts. With 
the opera, the orchestras and the chamber music 
organizations préempting evening dates, various 
singers, pianists and violinists who might have the 
field to themselves at 3 o’clock are stubbornly choos- 
ing the competition which 8:15 is almost certain to 
bring. There has even been a falling off since the 
first of the year in the number of afternoon recitals 
as compared to other seasons. When we confront 
six evening events, our only suitable comment is a 
row of exclamation points, ditto marks and stars. 


There are conductors who 





















































When Church and Opera Meet 


Since opera had its genesis in church services, it 


seems particularly appropriate that Father Tonelli of 


Los Angeles should always have shown keen interest in 
this form of musical art and should number operatic 
singers of renown among his friends. The late Enrico 
Caruso occupied a large place in Father Tonelli’s 
esteem, and a similar niche in his regard is held by) 
Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan. In the pho- 
tograph herewith reproduced, Mr. Gigli is seen in in- 
timate converse with the revered priest. 


Palesti—One of those who expressed admiration for 
the art of the Greek singer, Marica Palesti, when she 
gave a concert in Washington, was President Coolidge. 
The President presented Mme. Palesti with a large pho- 
tograph bearing his autograph and invited her to sing 
at the White House. This she will do when she gives a 
return concert in the Capital next month. 


Novaes—Two bronze tablets commemorative of her 
success in her native Brazil have been placed to the 
honor of Guiomar Novaes. One of these rests in the 
foyer of the Municipal Theater of Rio de Janeiro, and 
the other adorns the wall of the municipal concert hal! 
in Sao Paulo, which is Mme. Novaes’ home. Mme. 
Novaes is the only Brazilian artist to whom such hon- 
ors have been accorded. 


Miura—-Tamaki Miura, prima donna of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, was recently the guest of honor at a 
dinner given by other members of the troupe in Louis- 
ville, Ky. The occasion was Mme. Miura’s leave-taking 
to join another branch of Fortune Gallo’s San Carlo 
organization, and was made notable by many tributes 
of affection on the part of Mme. Miura’s associates, in- 
cluding members of the orchestra and chorus. 


McQuhae—When he is not busy singing in concerts 
or learning new tenor music, Allen McQuhae takes 
pleasure in developing his radio apparatus. Having 
studied mechanics in former days, Mr. McQuhae does 
not approach the matter from the novice’s angle, and 
in his New York hotel has a new receiving set ,whic! 
he has so simplified that, without getting out of bed, he 
can tune in on any station. Mr. McQuhae has made 
twenty such sets. 


Hartmann—A visiting card used by Paganini has 


.come down the years into the possession of Arthur 


Hartmann, to whom it was given by an admirer. Of 
usual size, this card is salmon-pink in color, and is 
decorated with a fancy border. The inscription reads 
“Baron N. Paganini, Commander and Knight of Various 
Orders.” Still more precious: in Mr. Hartmann’s eyes 
however, is a photograph given him by Joseph Conrad, 
who wrote on it: “With the regard due one artist fron 
another.” 


Clarage—The only woman music critic Cleveland has 
ever known is Eleanor Clarage, who, at the age of 
twenty-six, writes reviews for the Times and Com 
mercial. Miss Clarage was born in Cleveland and 
studied music in the New England Conservatory in Bos 
ton. A brief stage career was abandoned for the pur 
suit of letters, stories and verses from the young 
writer’s pen appearing in the Smart Set and other pub- 
lications. After two years in New York as a freé 
lance, Miss Clarage returned to Cleveland, where he 
newspaper work soon attracted attention. 
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Pant and Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus. Jr 


Words, Idle Words 





coming from Russia?” 





Do it yourself.” 

There was a brief and blissful minute 
of silence. “Tell me,” shouted Hector 
excitedly, “what did Metropolitan pa- 
trons give ‘Roi d’Ys’ and ‘Compag- 
nacci’?” 

“Try ‘Raspberry,’” we suggested in 
a preoccupied tone. 

“It won’t go,” wailed Hector. “ ‘Gate’ 
will, though.” 


* * * 


Mutual Affection Spelled with an F 


OT two seconds later he piped: “What 
is it two divas of heavyweight class 
—names not specified—feel for one an- 


other? Ten letters, beginning in F.” 

We said nothing. There are moments 
when even brave men falter. 

“Do you think it could be ‘familiar- 
ity’” he ruminated. “One letter too 
many. I’ll put down ‘fierceness.’ ” 

We breathed more freely. 

“Here’s a good one. I said, here’s a 
good one. What does a famous Meéli- 
sande take to keep thin? Begins in B.” 

We looked up eagerly, having just 
finished reading the front page of Any 


Newspaper. 

“‘Blue Hill’,’ we hazarded. “No, 
that’s where Kneisel lives in summer. 
Try ‘Blue Pill’ or ‘Bath Salt.’ Press 
agents give both versions.” 

* * x 
Horizontal Harmony 
ECTOR echortled. “It’s all done. 


Only one hour and seventeen min- 
utes, and there’s a dollar and a half 


prize. I'll see whether it came out 
right. Here’s reading horizontally: 

“A erime attributed to Sergei Rach- 
maninoff—”’ 

We had visions of arson or some such 
and shuddered slightly, but Hector calm- 
ly spelled out “Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor.” 

“This is a hard one! 
floor covering in concert halls. 

“Dear me!” we cried. “It couldn’t be 
‘rushes,’ now could it?” 

“T should say not!’ Hector said in- 
dignantly, ‘it’s PAPER.” 

Just then we noticed the subway train 
sidling into our station and we got up 
and fled, with a wary eye open for an 
official of the National Musical Man- 
agers. 


‘The favorite 


> 99 





7 HE Inveterate Cross-Word Puzzler thumbed the musical dic- 
tionary. His brow was ruffled, and he had chewed the upper 


end of his pencil into a fringe. 
you think of the name of a new conductor beginning in K and 


“Say,” he nudged us, “can 


“That’s easy,”’ we essayed in an absentminded moment. “Try 
‘Waghalter’—we mean ‘Furtwangler’— 


Aw, there’s too many new ones! 





The Proof of the Pudding 


5 ws real reason wherefore I bulge,” 
Said Falstaff, “I now will divulge! 
At home I’m but Scotti, 

On stage I’m quite potty. 

It’s due to the sack I indulge!” 


cs * 


Favorite Phrases 


ACUSHLA, I’ve a bushl’ o’—” 
“love, while sunny skies above—”’ 
“__sings, her fond voice rings—” 
“__Mammy, down in Alabamy—” 
(Note: The last item is not copy- 
righted. ) 


* * * 


ANTED: Choral society which did 

not succumb to lure of “Messiah” 
at Christmas. $1,000 prize for forbear- 
ance. Applicants may address Cantus 
Firmus, Jr.,—preferably on pay day. 


+ * * 


TRANSKY, they say, is going into 

the business of art connoisseurship. 
With the best of Godspeed to the re- 
tiring State Symphony conductor, we 
opine that Josef even in days of yore 
was on good terms with galleries. 


* * x* 


OW no less a person than Herbert 

Hoover is advocating better and 
fewer radio programs. During the war 
he supervised what went into our dia- 
phragms, and might he not do the same 
for the head-phones? 


* * + 
A Prune by Any Other Name . 


¢¢—1) HAPSODIES” they were called in 

mamma’s day, 

Great-aunt Sue did 

essay. 

When Sister first came out they played 
“caprices.” 

The Rising Generation does “Piano-Rag- 
Pieces.” 


“reveries” 


While 


+ + 


HE: Why does everybody cry during 
the death scene? They must know 


the singer is not dead. 
He: Yes, that’s just it.” A. T. M. 
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Address Editor, The Question Boz, 





The Mezzo-Contralto 


Question Box Editor: 
Is the “mezzo-contralto” a recognized 
division of the voice in women? 
H. C. 
Norfolk, Va., Jan. 6. 1925. 


This term has come into use in the 
last few years and presumably denotes 
a range of voice somewhat lower than 
that of the mezzo-soprano. Wherein it 
differs from true contralto is not so clear. 
In general the latter term is preferable 
jor @ voice of this type, but singers who 
prefer the other designation have every 
right to use it. 

ek ie 
Moussorgsky as Communist 


Question Box Editor: 
Was Moussorgsky sympathetic with 
the principles of socialism? I believe I 
ice read this somewhere. 
G. VON B. 
Stamford, Conn., Jan 5, 1925. 
_ Moussorgsky at one period of his life 
ed for a short time as a member of 





“The Commune,” a sort of communistic 
group which shared one floor of a dwell- 
ing and had for its motto the phrase 
“What shall be done?” The members 
sympathized with the Russian serfs in 
their struggle for freedom. The com- 
poser left this circle and later accepted 
a small government post in the forestry 


department. 
. 2s 


Loewe’s Trance 


Question Box Editor: 

Is the incident related of the song 
composer Loewe’s going into a trance 
true? What are his best known works? 

G. B. 

Waterloo, Iowa, Jan. 9, 1925. 

Loewe was reputed to be something 
of a mystic, as he had pronounced in- 
terests in theology and metaphysics, and 
his personal traits were also somewhat 
erratic. The famous anecdote about his 
six weeks’ trance seems a little over- 
drawn, but he probably had periods of 
moodiness and introspection which baf- 
fled his associates. His most celebrated 


STEINWAY 


Steinway ! 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 





Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 


the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 
superior craftsmanship. 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 


styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, | 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer ! 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
| 


Branches in London, Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 


Louisviile, Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 
Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va.; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


ballads “Ed- 


ward,”’ 


are “The Erlking” and 


? 2? ? 


Source of Appalachian Songs 
Question Box Editor: 

From what sources are the Appala- 
chian Mountain folk-songs derived? 

A. B. 

Wilmington, Del., Jan. 8, 1925. 

In numerous cases directly from En- 
glish folk-songs brought over by settlers. 

7 9 9 


Norwegian Composers 


Question Box Editor: 

Please give me a list of Norwegian 
song composers, as I wish to include a 
group of these works on a program. 

B. F. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 7, 1925. 


Ontempo 


: 
| 
| 
NEW YORK | 
| 


A few of the best known Norwegian 
song composers are Kjerulf, Halvorsen, 
Baker-Sunde, Lie and, of course, Grieg 


and Sinding. 
' 4 


V aria 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Is there anything that will prevent 
colds? 2.1 should like to know the 
difference in the names of the orchestras 
such as “Symphony” and “Philhar- 
monic.” in BB 

Greensboro, N. C., Jan. 8, 1925. 

1. Nothing except keeping in good 
health, getting much fresh air and eating 
plenty of simple, nourishing food. 
2. The two are exactly the same as far 
as designating a body of symphonic 
players is concerned. 


/ Estelle 


Gray-Lhevinne 








erican 


STELLE GRAY-LHEVINNE, vio- 
linist, was born in San Francisco. 
She received her education from private 
sources and from 


her mother, who 
was a college 
graduate. Mme. 
Gray - Lhevinne 
began the study 
of the violin at 
an early age and 
gave her first, 
unassisted recital 
at the age of 
eight, playing be- 
fore an audience 
of some 1500 per- 
sons in the Al- 
hambra Theater 
in San Francisco. 
Three years later, 
she played the 
entire Mendels- 
sohn Concerto in 
E Minor from memory with orchestral 
accompaniment arousing high hopes for 
a great career. She gave a series of 
recitals at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York when she was sixteen years old 
and was praised by Theodore Roosevelt 





Estelle Gray-Lhevinne 


ficians { 


and other notables. In the next three 
years, Mme. Gray-Lhevinne made her 
first trans-continental tour and a highly 
successful tour of Europe. Her Berlin 
début was made with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic under Henri Marteau, eminent 
French violinist-conductor. She has won 
the reputation of being original in her 
program-making and has given concerts 
of Oriental music in Paris, French music 
in German cities, Italian works in Lon- 
don, and American compositions at the 
La Scala Grand Opera House in Milan. 
It was Sarah Bernhardt who noticed the 
unusual clarity and shading of Mme. 
Gray-Lhevinne’s speaking voice and sug- 
gested the descriptive preludes which the 
violinist has made one of the interesting 
features of her programs. In the last 
eight months of 1924, she made 147 
evening appearances in towns in the 
United States and fulfilled more than 
100 return engagemets in eighteen states, 
sometimes giving four to six recitals in 
the same city in quick succession. A 
fourth edition of an original song and 
poem, called “My Thanksgiving,” is now 
on the press. It is dedicated to Mme. 
Gray-Lhevinne’s son who has already, at 
the age of five, attracted attention 
through his pianistic talent. 
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Repetitions Fill Schedule of Week at Metro 


DUO WLLL LL MLL MLM MMM MMT 


‘‘Jenufa,” “‘Africana,” “Lohen- 
grin,” ‘Tosca,’ ““Gioconda,’’ 
“Butterfly” and “Tales of 
Hoffmann’ Complete the 
Roster of Works Sung at New 
York’s Great Temple of 
Opera During the Past Week 


a HE week at the Metro- 
politan brought nothing 
new to the répertoire, 
though several favorite 
artists rejoined the 
company, Karin Bran- 
zell being heard in the contralto rdéle 
in “Jenufa” and Titta Ruffo making 
his first appearance of the season as 
Barnaba in “Gioconda,” a part in 
which New York had not previously 
heard him. Mr. Schorr again appeared 
as Telramund opposite the Ortrud of 
Miss Branzell in an excellent perform- 
ance of “Lohengrin,” “L’Africana,” 
and “Butterfly” completed the roster 
of subscription performances, with 
“Tosca” and “Tales of Hoffmann” as 
benefits for various philanthropic en- 
terprises. 








Karin Branzell Returns 


“Jenufa” was sung for the third time 
on the evening of Jan. 5, with Maria 
Jeritza in the title réle, of course, but 
with considerable juggling in other 
parts. Karin Branzell made her first 
appearance of the season, as the Sex- 
ton’s Widow, the réle taken by Mar- 


garet Matzenauer in the previous per- 
formances; Ina Bourskaya was_ the 
Grandmother, replacing Kathleen How- 
ard, and George Meader, the Laca in- 
stead of Martin Oehman. The remain- 
der of the cast was the same as before 
and included Rudolf Laubenthal, Gustav 
Schiitzendorf, James Wolfe, Laura 
Robertson, Ellen Dalossy, Grace An- 
thony, Charlotte Ryan and Marie Matt- 
feld. Artur Bodanzky conducted. 

Miss Branzell and Mr. Meader both 
sang their réles for the first time on any 
stage, and presumably Mme. Bourskaya 
did the same. They were exceedingly 
fine, and both gave moving and tragic 
delineations of the characters. Mme. 
Bourskaya’s Grandmother was as good 
a piece of character acting as New 
York has seen in a long time. While 
Miss Branzell did not cause one to for- 
get her splendid Brangdne and Ortrud, it 
was work sincere dramatically and fine 
musically. Mr. Meader did all he could 
with an ungrateful part that did not 
lie in the best part of his voice, and the 
other réles were well sung, Mme. Je- 
ritza redeeming much of the opera by 
her appealing cuniiemecieaiae a 


A Second “L’ Africana” 


Whatever audiences of the year 1925 
may think of the music which Meyer- 
beer began in the eighteen-thirties and 
finished in the eighteen-sixties, the man- 
ner in which “L’Africana” was given 
at the Metropolitan Wednesday evening 
was a cause for jubilation. Rosa Pon- 
selle, Queena Mario, Beniamino Gigli 
and Giuseppe Danise sang the historic 
score with a beauty of voice and a dis- 
tinction of style that surely would have 
rejoiced any audience of the years when 
the “grand manner” was in its heyday. 

Henriette Wakefield, Adamo Didur, 
Paolo Ananian, Léon Rothier, Angelo 
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Bada, Vincenzo Reschiglian and Max 
Altglass were the other members of a 
cast of general excellence. To this sum 
of good qualities must be added the stim- 
ulus of Tullio Serafin’s conducting, the 
humorous and picturesque ballet and the 
elaborate investiture. The audience was 
a capacity one which applauded the set 
airs and concerted pieces enthusias- 
tically, the greatest demonstration be- 
ing reserved, of course, for Mr. Gigli’s 
impassioned singing of “O Paradiso.” 
R. O. 


Favorites Reappear in “Lohengrin” 


“Lohengrin” was Thursday night’s 
opera, and it was the occasion of the 
first appearances this season of Karin 
Branzell as Ortrud and Friedrich Schorr 
as Telramund. Both were in excellent 
voice, and made of the second act a 
thrilling adventure, although Mr. 
Schorr’s higher tones at times lacked 
that ring which is usually his property. 
Miss Branzell’s characterization was 
very well conceived, but it was very 
hard to hate such an attractive person. 
Paul Bender’s King Henry was per- 
fectly sung, as was the Lohengrin of 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Florence Easton 
as Elsa sang exquisitely but was less 
effective dramatically. Gustav Schiitzen- 
dorf provided a good bit as the Herald 
and Louise Hunter, Minnie Egener, 
Laura Robertson and Mary Bonetti as 
the four pages completed an excellent 
cast. Mr. Bodanzsky was at his best. 

W. S. 


Ruffo in “Gioconda” 


The fifth “Gioconda” of the season 
served to introduce Titta Ruffo for the 
season in the réle of Barnaba in which 
New York had not previously had the 
opportunity of hearing him. Needless 
to say, the house was jammed to suffo- 
cation. Mr. Ruffo did, perhaps, the very 
best work which he has yet achieved in 
these parts. He did not display the ten- 
dency which has distressed his admir- 
ers at other times of thrusting himself 
forward in scenes essentially the prop- 
erty of other artists, but remained at all 
times completely in the picture, and his 
final scene with Gioconda was played 
with a devilish intensity that made the 
audience forget that the hands of the 
clock were on midnight, and stay to ap- 
plaud him to the echo. Vocally he was 
superb throughout the evening. The 
lugged-in “Pescator!” in the second act 
was magnificently sung and was a fea- 
ture of the performance. 

The remainder of the cast was the 
same as at the previous performance. 
Rosa Ponselle sang a splendid Gioconda, 
her voice sounding as brilliant at the 
end of the exceedingly trying réle as at 
the beginning. Mr. Gigli sang his cus- 
tomary fine Enzo bringing down the 
house with “Cielo e Mar” and Jeanne 
Gordon and José Mardones were effec- 
tive as Laura and Alvise. Merle Alcock 
as La Cieca sang her one aria very 
beautifully and was effective in the en- 
sembles. The remainder of the cast in- 
cluded Vincenzo Reschiglian, Giordano 
Paltrinieri, Louis D’Angelo and Pompilio 
Malatesta. Tullio Serafin conducted, 
and was forced by the singers to “take 
the curtain” alone after the third act, as 
was no more than his due for his superb 


—— 


politan Opera 


conducting. Adolf Berger’s “Dance of 
the Hours” again proved one of the most 
beautiful choreographic exhibitions ee, 
given at the Metropolitan. J. A. H 


The Third “Butterfly” 


That most charming of Madama B .:t. 
terflys, Florence Easton, was again the 
interpreter of this réle on Saturday af. 
ternoon. In glorious voice, Miss Easton 
had an admirable foil in her Pinkert») 
effectively portrayed by the brilliant 
young American tenor, Mario Chamlee 
Scotti was in his familiar and sympa. 
thetic part of Sharpless. Others in the 
able cast were Bourskaya, Wells, Pal. 
trinieri, Reschiglian, Ananian, Altglass 
and Quintina. The orchestra pulsated 
with new life under the guidance of Ser- 
afin. 


Sunday Night Concert 


The assisting soloist at the Sunda) 
Night Concert on Jan. 11 was Carmela 
Ponselle, mezzo-soprano, The members 
of the company taking part were Rosa 
Ponselle and Raymonde Delaunois, so- 
pranos; Ralph Errolle, tenor; Lawrence 
Tibbett, baritone, and Giovanni Mar 
tino, bass. The orchestra was under thx 
baton of Giuseppe Bamboschek. Car- 
mela Ponselle was heard in “O Don 
Fatale” from “Don Carlos,” and later 
in the duet from Act II of “Aida” with 
her sister, winning salvos of applaus 
after each appearance. Rosa Ponselle 
sang the air from Act I of “Trovatore’ 
and later the great aria of Leonora fron 
“Force of Destiny.” Mr. Errolle was 
heard in “Una Furtiva Lagrima” from 
“L’”Elisir d’Amore” in the first part of 
the program. Miss Delaunois sang the 
aria from “Louise” and Mr. Tibbett, 
“Eri Tu” from “A Masked Ball.” The 
orchestra played the overture to Ros- 
sini’s “Otello,” the slow movement fron 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
Moussorgsky’s “A Night on Bald Moun 
tain” and Chabrier’s — i» 





Increased Pay for Army Bandsmen 
Urged 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 14.—Senator War 
ren of Wyoming has presented in the 
Senate a petition from the Musicians’ 
Protective Association, American Fed 
eration of Musicians, of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., urging that Congress enact legis- 
lation increasing the pay and allowances 
of army musicians. The petition was 
referred to the Senate Committee 0! 
Military Affairs. A petition has als 
been received from the Veterans of For 
eign Wars, Department of Rhode Island, 
favoring the increase of compensation 
and allowances for members of army 
bands, the bestowal of commissione¢ 
rank on leaders of such bands, and the 
designation of band leaders as “band 
commanders.” The petition was _ pre- 
sented by Representative Aldrich of 
Rhode Island, and was referred to th: 
House Committee on Military Affairs. 





Anna Case will give a recital in the 
Academy of Music in Brooklyn on the 
evening of Jan. 23, for the benefit 0! 


the parish house of St. Marks Church. 





ing: 
Beryl Rubinstein 
Nathan Fryer 
Victor de Gomez 


2827 Euclid Avenue 
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John Peirce 
Charlotte Demuth Williams 
André de Ribaupierre 


Ohbe Cilebeland [ustitute 
of ([usir 


ERNEST BLOCH, Director 
NEW TERM—FEBRUARY 9 


Second semester classes now forming in voice, piano and 
stringed instruments under twenty-eight artist-educators, includ- 
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The regular courses are supplemented by orchestral and choral 
training and by illustrative concerts and lectures by members of 
the Faculty and by visiting artists. 

For information write: 


MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Assistant Director 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Week of Varied Recitals in New York’s Concert Halls 
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which carried itself to the extent of 
forcing Mr. Carranza to leave the piano 
and return with the music of the Bee- 
thoven Op. 110 and a page-turner, Mr. 
Carranza proceeded to do some of the 
most enjoyable playing heard this sea- 
son. His program was entirely unusual, 
although it contained nothing radically 
different. Four “Cuckoo Clocks” by 
Daquin, Arensky, Godowsky and Car- 
ranza preceded the Beethoven Sonata, 
and five rarely heard Chopin works fol- 
lowed it. The Beethoven is a dull work 
and the sympathy for the mishap was 
all for Mr. Carranza and not for Bee- 
thoven. The Prelude and Fugue in A 
which began the Chopin group was pub- 
lished posthumously and is obviously a 
product of the master’s student days. 
While simple in construction, the fugue 
is strikingly original and is an eloquent 
testimony to the thoroughness with 
which the master knew his Bach. The 
“Variations on a German Theme” are 
less interesting and the Rondo in E Flat 
has a Weberish ring. The Nocturne in 
F and the Bolero are played now and 
then. Mr. Carranza played all with the 
enthusiasm of the explorer. The Six- 
teen Waltzes and E Flat Minor Scherzo 
of Brahms brought the printed list to 
an end. There was a freshness and a 
variety of tone color in this pianist’s 
performance that distinguished him from 
a great many of the season’s débutants. 
There were several encores. W. S. 


“Marriage of Figaro” 


Mozart’s merry “Marriage of Figaro,” 
attractively sung and ably interpreted 
by William Wade Hinshaw’s chamber 
opera company, delighted and amused a 
large audience which assembled at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday afternoon, the 
performance being under the auspices of 
the Rubinstein Club. The work was 
given in the English version by H. O. 
Osgood of the Da Ponte libretto, founded 
in its turn on the comedy by Beau- 
marchais. It had already had two hear- 
ings by the same organization in New 
York this season. 

Ernest Knoch conducted and the cast 
was composed of experienced singers, 
who displayed a gift for comedy as well 
as the vocal resources to cope with the 
demands of Mozart’s perennially fresh 
and lilting music. Particularly good 
were the three women of the presenta- 
tion, Clytie Hine as the Countess, Editha 
Fleischer as Susanna and Celia Turril, 
who “doubled” the parts of Cherubino 
and Marcellina. Alfredo Valenti and 
Pavel Ludikar brought vocal quality to 
the réles of the Count and Figaro. 
Ralph Brainard and Herman Gelhausen 
each appeared with credit to themselves 
in two roles, the former as Don Basilio 
and Don Curzio and the latter as Dr. 
Bartolo and Antonio. Mr. Knoch con- 
ducted a smooth and lively performance. 

W. A. L. 


Contralto 


Ethel Grow, 


In competition with clanging fire- 
engines and braving the dangers of a 
smoke-filled hall, Ethel Grow, contralto, 
gave an all-American program at 
\eolian Hall on Tuesday evening, Jan. 6. 
There was a fire next door and it was 


only the most determined members of 
her audience who were able to break 
through the police lines and hear the 
concert. Policemen at the corner turned 
all early-comers back with the announce- 
ment that there would be no concert, and 
only those who came late or came again 
were given a chance to smell the smoke 
and listen to the program. 

The American songs did not have 
greatness, but some of them had charm 
and, despite their almost fragmentary 
quality, a sonorous lyricism. The pro- 
gram is very much the same one which 
Miss Grow presented at a former ap- 
pearance, and she again showed her skill 
and adaptability in her interpretations. 
Memorable among her numbers were 
Huntington Woodman’s delightful though 
brief “I Am Thy Harp,” a “Song in 
Spring” by Jane Cathcart, president of 
the Washington Heights Music Club, 
which sponsored the concert, and “The 
Crystal Gazer,” a setting by A. Walter 
Kramer of a sonnet by John Alan Haugh- 
ton. The other songs were by such well- 
known composers as Henry Holden Huss, 
Wintter Watts, Frank La Forge, Henry 
K. Hadley, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Edward 
MacDowell, Sidney Homer, John Alden 
Carpenter and Deems Taylor. Miss 
Grow was ably assisted by Charles Al- 
bert Baker at the piano. A. P. 


Marguerite D’ Alvarez Impresses 


Marguerite D’Alvarez has always 
made clever programs, exotic in their 
appeal but distinctive; that is why, per- 
haps, her concert at the Town Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Jan. 6, was a little dis- 


appointing, because one had _ expected 
more. Mme. D’Alvarez sang with artis- 
try, her voice was full and vibrant, but 
her interpretations, her esoteric charm, 
were wasted on her program. 

In the first Russian group there was 
charm, if not novelty. To Arensky’s 
“L’Heure du réve,” Borodin’s “Disso- 
nance” and Rachmaninoff’s “The Little 
Island” she brought a sympathetic iyric- 
ism, but the songs did not demand the 
power and ecstasy which lurk in the 
depths of her voice. A last group, 
Spanish, was more appropriate. In De 
Falla’s “Tus Ojellos Negros” and songs 
by Villarrazo, Monterdi and Velazguez 
there was a gentle melancholy and a 
velvet touch which Mme. D’Alvarez 
brought out surely but subtly. But the 
group of songs in English and the four 
Moret works which followed it completely 
lacked interest despite the attention 
which Mme. D’Alvarez devoted to them. 
A faithful audience applauded Mme. 
D’Alvarez, which she deserved, and even 
encored Burleigh Robinson’s “Water 
Boy,” which it assuredly did not deserve. 
Morton Howard accompanied the con- 
tralto. H. M. 

Ellen Ballon in Recital 


Ellen Ballon, pianist, who has played 
in recital and also with orchestra in New 
York, was heard in the former capacity 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 
7. Miss Ballon began her program with 
the Busoni transcription of Bach’s C 
Major Toccata, Intermezzo and Fugue, 
the Liszt B Minor Sonata, a group by 
Jonas and Chopin and one by Philipp, 
Liadow and Liszt. 


Much of Miss Ballon’s playing was in- 
teresting. Her Bach was especially good 
and was clean-cut without being dry. 
The Liszt Sonata, however, fared less 
well. This work requires a tremendously 
broad outlook on things, not only musical 
but of life in general, and there were 
little psychological moments here and 
there the significance of which eluded the 
young artist, although the technical side 
was all that could be desired. In the 
Chopin Miss Ballon fell into the pit of 
the speed demon in the F Minor Etude, 
but the remainder of the group, a Valse, 
a Prelude and a Nocturne, were well 
played. Liadow’s “Music Box” was a 
clever genre bit, and the “Mephisto” 
Waltz of Liszt ended the pregram bril- 
liantly. 

Miss Ballon’s tone was best in soft 
passages. She displayed a tendency to 
use her pedal rhythmically rather than 
harmonically, with the result that there 
was often a jangle of wires entirely 
irrelevant to the melody, and the loud 
passages were too loud. However, there 
were many high spots and some very 
good playing, and nobody in the world 
is perfect! J. A. H. 


Banks Glee Club 


The annual concert of the Banks Glee 
Club is always an event for that part of 
the music-loving public which especially 
enjoys male choruses. The organization 
has been at it for forty-six years now 
and is firmly established. Bruno Huhn, 
its conductor, showed that he was not 
only master of his fate and captain of 
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MANAGEMENT+ FAY LEONE FAUROTE * NEW YORK Cily 


FARNAM 


“THE LAST WORD IN ORGAN PLAYING.” —N. Y. Times 


“PRIMUS INTER PARES on the 
organ bench.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 


“Occupies a position in the category 
of such artists and artistic organizations 


as Bauer, Kreisler, the I *hiladelphia 
Orchestra, the Flonz: iley Quartet, etc. 
C. @. Doersam, in the Diapason. 

“His recital was a musical joy.’ 


—Cecil Forsyth—The New Music Review. 


“Marvellous satisfying in perfection 
of technic, refinement and artistic bal- 
ance.”—R. W. Dunham—The American 
Organist. 

“An artist of compelling sincerity.” 
—London (England) Morning Post. 


“An artist of whom this continent may 
be proud technique forgotten in 
the joy of his interpretations,.’’—A. L, H. 
in Louisville Courier-Journal. 


revealed 


“The organ was _ gloriously 
McL. 


under his impelling hands.’’—R. J. 
in Detroit News. 


Season 1925-26 Now Booking 
Excl. Mgt. Mr. Fay Leone Faurote, 677 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


“He certainly is in the first flight of 
living organists.’—London Daily Mail. 


‘Mr. Farnam touches nothing that he 
Goes not adorn. In a way his playing 
is best described as flawless, which is, 
in fact, the simple truth.”—J. H. Rogers, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


“The nave of Westminster Cathedral 
was well filled for Mr. Lynwood Far- 
nam’s recital on Sept. 13th . Cer- 
tainly this Canadian ex-stude nt of the 
R. C. M. is one of the finest players of 
today.’’—H. G. in London Musical Times. 


“Mr. Farnam held his audience spetl- 
bound and gave a demonstration that 
must have made some of his confreres 
pale with envy and grieve for that which 
they have not.’’—Herman Hoexter, 
Detroit, (Mich.) Chronicle. 


“Mr. Lynwood Farnam’s skilled regis- 
tration gave all possible life to the organ 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C. 
Especially striking was the color of the 
fine passage that links the lovely Adagio 
to the Fugue.’—Ernest Newman, N, Y. 
Evening Post. 
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Chicago Musical College Engages | 00 


Teachers for Summer Master Classes 
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HICAGO, Jan. 10.—A faculty of over 

100 will be assembled from various 
points of the United States to teach in 
the summer master school of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, from June 29 to 
Aug. 8. This long list emphasizes in 
striking fashion the phenomenal volume 
of the patronage to which the College 


will offer specialized instruction in all 
branches of music. 

The faculty listed in the summer 
catalog, just issued, includes thirty-six 
teachers of piano, nineteen of voice, 
fourteen of violin and many others for 
church and moving picture organ play- 
ing, harmony, counterpoint, canon and 
fugue, répertoire and _ interpretation. 
Opera classes, accompanying, expres- 
sion, drama, public school music, normal 
work, languages, band and orchestral 
instruments, dancing, composition and 
orchestration are also mentioned. 

Numerous distinguished guest teach- 
ers will lend dignity to a faculty al- 
ready containing many famous names. 
The list is headed by Felix Borowski, 
president of the College. In the vocal 
department are such notable instruc- 
tors as Herbert Witherspoon, Florence 
Hinkle, Graham Reed, Richard Hage- 
man, William S. Brady, Sergei Kliban- 
sky, Isaac Van Grove, Edoardo Sacer- 
dote and others. Percy Grainger, Ed- 
ward Collins, Moissaye Boguslawski, 
Maurice Aronson and others are listed 
in the piano department. Leopold Auer, 
Léon Sametini and Max Fischel are 
among the violin instructors. Others to 
give lessons are Jaroslav Gons, ’cellist; 
Clarence Eddy, organist; Charles H. 
Demorest, moving picture’ organist; 
Carl Busch, theorist; W. Otto Miessner 
and Harold B. Maryott, of the public 
school music department; Lester Lu- 
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ther, Elena De Marco and Julia Lois 
Caruthers. 

Special features give prospect of an 
unusually engrossing and valuable peri- 
od of study. There will be a series of 
master school recitals; in these Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Auer, Mr. Grainger, 
Miss Hinkle, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. 
Hageman, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Bogus- 
lawski, Mr. Collins and others will be 
heard. Concerts will be broadcast 
through station WGN of the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Free scholarships will be given, after 
competitive examination, by Professor 
Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, 
Mr. Hageman, Mr. Brady, Mr. Kliban- 
sky, Miss Hinkle, Mr. Van Grove, Mr. 
Eddy, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Demorest. 
Preliminary examinations will be held 
according to schedule from June 21 to 
June 25, inclusive. Final examinations 
will be held on the Friday and Saturday 
following these dates and preceding the 
opening of the summer master term. 

Other interesting features of the term 
are to be courses leading to degrees or 
to teachers’ certificates, both of which 
the College is authorized by the State 
of Illinois to confer. Work done in the 
summer master classes will be counted 
toward any specific academic distinc- 
tion for which a pupil may be working. 
A plan has been perfected by which a 
pupil working for the degree of Doctor 
of Music may, with proper entrance 
credits, obtain the degree with system- 
atic work carried on through six sum- 
mers of study in the master school, dur- 
ing which time a credit of ninety de- 
grees must be registered. Departments 
in which this work is done are piano, 
organ, vocal, violin, ’cello and composi- 
tion. A complete list of elective sub- 
jects is offered for the acquisition of sup- 
plementary credits. The work will also 
include the acquisition of teachers’ cer- 
tificates and the degrees of Bachelor of 
Music and Master of Music. 

Similar work will be done in the 
school of dramatic art and expression, 
leading to teachers’ certificates, and the 
degrees of Bachelor, Master or Doctor 
of Oratory. 


San Antonio Musical Club Offers Prizes 
for Composition 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 10.—The San 

Antonio Musical Club announces its 

sixth annual prize composition competi- 


tion, for Texas composers, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. L. L. Marks. The 
contest will close on April 1, 1925. 


Prizes offered include $100 and $50 for 
the piano compositions, either solo or 
duet (two pianos, four hands). Prizes 
of $100 and $50 for vocal compositions 
in solo, duet, or chorus form are also 
offered. There is a prize of $100 for 
the best composition for violin or ’cello, 
with piano accompaniment. The com- 
mittee comprises Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, president of the San Antonio Mu- 
sical Club; Mrs. L. L. Marks, chairman; 
Mrs. C. C. Higgins, Alice Mayfield and 
Roy R. Repass. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Community House Concert Draws Big 
Audience in Palo Alto 

PALO ALTO, Jan. 10.—A delightful con- 

cert was given in the Community House 

recently by Lois Stilson Miller, dramatic 


soprano; Ruth Calderwood, San Fran- 
cisco contralto, and Robert Vetleson, 
violinist. This was the last Community 


House musicale of the year, and at- 
tracted a large audience. The Morris 
Club, following an annual custom, sang 
carols on Christmas Eve in all sections 
of Palo Alto. The hospital was visited 


and a fifteen-minute concert was given ° 


on one of the main business corners. 
CHESTER WING BARKER. 


Salt Lake Oratorio Society Gives Twelfth 
“Messiah” Concert 


SALT LAKE City, Jan. 10.—The Salt 
Lake City Oratorio Society gave its 
twelfth performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” in the Tabernacle on New Year’s 
Day. Squire Coop, who organized the 


society fourteen years ago, conducted. 
Soloists were Marjorie Dodge, soprano; 
Florence Jepperson, contralto; J. W. 
Summerhays, tenor, and Albert J. South- 
wick, baritone. Arthur Freber was 
concertmaster and Frank Asper played 
the organ. The presentation was one 
of the most artistic that was ever heard 
here. MARK FRESHMAN. 


NEW QUINTET MAKES DEBUT 








Salt Lake City Orpheus Club Also Gives 
Concert 


SALT LAKE City, Jan. 10.— The re- 
cently organized Salt Lake Woodwind 
Quintet appeared in concert last week, 
in the L. D. S. University, scoring suc- 
cess in a program that embraced music 


by Lefebvre, Taffanel and Barthe. The 
members are William Lym, oboe; 
Charles Berry, bassoon; Samuel Bruck- 
ner, flautist; L. P. Midgley, clarinet, and 
Chris Jesperson, French horn. 

The Orpheus Club gave its initial con- 
cert of the season in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on Jan. 4. The main 
number on the program was the Battle 
Hymn from Wagner’s “Rienzi.” The 
rest of the program was made up of 
Scots, Welsh, English and Negro folk- 
songs. Soloists were Frank Asper, con- 
ductor of the club, who played two organ 
solos; Howard Frazee, tenor; August 
Glissmeyer, baritone, and Gladys Hardi- 
man, harpist. MARK FRESHMAN. 


LEAGUE GIVES CONCERT 





Providence Organization Opens Third 
Season With Colorful Program 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 10.—The firs; 
concert given this season by the Proyj. 
dence Music League, in the E. F. Albee 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 4 
called out a capacity audience to hear 


the Kibalchich Russian Choir and Sam. 
uel Gardner, violinist, formerly of Proyi. 
dence. On this occasion the Music 
League opened its third year. Harry 
Parsons Cross is secretary. 

Mr. Gardner played two of his com. 
positions, “From the Canebrake”’ and 
“From the Rockies,” colorful works 
which gratified the audience’s expecta. 
tion of his creative ability. Other num. 
bers were from Schubert’s “Rosamunde,” 
Saint-Saéns’ Introduction and_ Rondo 
Capriccioso, the Andante of Mendels. 
sohn’s Concerto and an Allegretto of 
Boccherini. 

The Russian Choir sang a cappella 
and in costume, under the leadership of 
Basile Kibalchich. In its tone, exotic 
effects and nuances, the choir resembled 
a human orchestra, especially in the 
“Volga Boatmen’s Song,” which had to 
be repeated. Soloists were Mme. Theo- 
dorova, Miss Ivanovo and Mr. Creona, 

N. BISSELL PETTISs. 
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The Dayton Westminster Choir 


Dayton, Ohio 


Composition A’ Capella and from Memory 
Directed by 


John Finley Williamson 


will again go on concert tours end of February and after Easter— 
Middle West and South Western States respectively. 


Applications for dates are coming in freely— 


Programs and press notices gladly mailed. 


Press and Public everywhere idolize this superb American Choir. 


Chicago Evening American (Herman Devries )—January 18, 1924 


“The Dayton Westminster Choir, visiting here after the 
so-recent triple performance of the remarkable Sistine Choir, had 
to face the ordeal of inevitable comparison with this famous insti- 


“But comparison meant anything but defeat for Daytonians. 
Although a very young organization, their singing has the noble 
poised quality of the finest veteran choral societies. 
no weak spot in their art equipment. 
trained and admirably blended, 
obtained easily, with the assurance that is backed by musicianship 
John Finley Williamson deserves ranking among 
the world’s celebrated choral conductors.” 


MANAGEMENT—M. H. HANSON 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch to 
Tour Under Management 
of Metropolitan Bureau 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist and Conductor 
of the Detroit Symphony 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist and con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony, has 
signed a contract with F. C. Coppicus 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
whereby he will appear under its man- 
agement for the season of 1925-26. Al- 
though Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s time has 
been largely taken up in recent seasons 
with his duties as conductor, his annual 
recitals in New York and other large 
cities have demonstrated that his art is 
as masterful and his interpretations as 
poetical as when he first made his 
American début more than a dozen years 


ago. Next season, he will devote more 
time to concerts, without relinquishing 
his other activities, his tours being ar- 
ranged so as not to interfere with his 
duties in Detroit. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
created a sensation in Europe last sum- 
mer, when he accepted invitations to ap- 
pear as conductor and soloist in three 
orchestral concerts. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
wife is known professionally as Clara 
Clemens, daughter of the late Mark 
Twain. 


SPRINGFIELD HAILS GARDEN 


Soprano Makes Début in Concert Heard 
by Many Enthusiasts 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Jan. 10.—Singing to 
a large audience in the State Arsenal, 
Mary Garden, soprano, made her initial 
appearance in Springfield under the aus- 
pices of the Amateur Musical Club. She 
richly deserved the ovation accorded her. 

French songs predominated on the 
program, these including “Ouvre tes 
yeux bleus” by Massenet, the Berceuse 
from “Jocelyn” with ’cello obbligato, and 
“Depuis le jour,” from “Louise.” The 
famous habanera from “Carmen” was 
delightfully given in response to an en- 
core, and such homely songs as ‘Comin’ 
Through the Rye” and “A Memory” 
were sung with clear enunciation and 
inimitable charm. 

Miss Garden had the able assistance 
of Theodore Du Moulin, ’cellist, whose 
tone possessed clarity and a singing 
quality. NETTIE C. DOUD. 





Wilkes-Barre Wins Three Eisteddfod 
Prizes 


Utica, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Singers from 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., won three of the 
biggest prizes at the second annual con- 
test of the National Eisteddfod Asso- 
ciation here, carrying off $3,000. The 
Sheldon mixed chorus won $1,000 in the 
mixed chorus competition; the Orpheus 
Male Chorus took another $1,000, and 
the Wilkes-Barre Baptist Church choir 
received first prize in its field. In- 
dividual prizes were also awarded to 
soloists from Wilkes-Barre. 


Frances Nash, pianist, who was heard 
in recital in Aeolian Hall in November, 
and has since been heard in the Ritz 
Musicales, will give another Aeolian Hall 
concert on Sunday afternoon, Feb. 1. 
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Radio Audiences Seek Better Music, 
Is Report of William Arms Fisher 


COUUUNALYOOAONOUAUOOOOUUEANAAUUOEOTOGAUUU AAU ERGAGAAU UU ONUONEUOEUOOOOOOOSOUOOGUOOOUOOUOOOUAEONONONAHUUND 


¢¢7T is only a question of time when 

the whole country will be converted 
into a single huge auditorium, and it 
is altogether possible that some day a 
single voice may be heard at the same 
moment over the entire globe.” 

So said William Arms Fisher of Bos- 
ton in the course of a paper on “The 
Radio and Music,” read before the an- 
nual convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association, held in St. Louis. 

While paying tribute to the more dis- 
criminating program managers, Mr. 
Fisher dwelt on the “shortcomings” in 
the present conduct of radio “due to 
the fundamental error of wanting some- 
thing for nothing.” He said: 

“Listeners in this country are tax free 
and have been trained to expect a start- 
ling variety of entertainment for noth- 
ing, while broadcasters have been, and 
still are, placing their dependence on per- 
formers and speakers who give their ser- 
vices without pay in their eagerness 
for publicity. Thus a vicious circle has 
been started. Until artists worth pay- 
ing for are regularly engaged, radio con- 
certs, with exceptions, will continue to 
be merely a source of advertising to im- 
mature performers who, instead of help- 
ing the public to enjoy good music, often 
cast opprobrium upon it by their in- 
adequate and inarticulate performances.” 

In order to ascertain what kind of 
art the radio public wanted, Mr. 
Fisher recently sent a questionnaire to 
principal broadcasters in the United 
States. The unanimous reply was that 
music ranked first in popularity. More- 
over, the majority reported that their 
listeners asked for better music and for 
a finer type of performance. 


Jazz Reported Waning 


Twice as many reported jazz as wan- 
ing as those who saw an increase in jazz. 
Many agreed that the “more vulgar type” 
of jazz has “had its day.” Its promi 
nence was explained as due to hotel and 
dance hall orchestras clamoring so vigor- 
ously to be heard that many broadcasters 
took the line of least resistance. 


Mr. Fisher spoke of the “mental 
nausea” the constant broadcasting of 
cheap and vulgar songs had brought 


about and quoted one station manager 
who wrote: “Radio stations have been 
guilty of attempting to force down the 
public throat even more trash than the 
public wanted, and the shift in senti- 
ment on ‘popular’ music is due to a 
revulsion of public taste rather than to 
any effort of broadcasting stations in 
general.” 

Mr. Fisher said radio would never 
become a household necessity until a 
large and intelligent section of the people 
became fully assured that their radio 
sets would bring them something more 
than mere triviality or the higher class 
music inadequately performed. He 
begged program managers to have more 
faith in the intelligence of the average 
American and to set apart certain eve- 
nings, or certain hours, for the adequate 
performance of worthy music, reserving 
other hours for the jazz and thus avoid- 
ing the present indiscriminate confusion. 
He added: 

“In spite of all its shortcomings, and 
no one knows them better than discrimi- 
nating station managers, radio is cer- 
tainly helping enormously to break down 
indifference to music. Radio is an in- 
strument of great public service, and its 
possibilities have only begun to unfold. 


It is the biggest single agency in America 
today for the popularizing of music, and 
now that the period of increased power, 
together with the linking up of stations, 
is at hand, a single program can soon 
be made audible to the nation. 

“Nothing but great music splendidly 
performed is worthy of a national audi- 
ence, and to conceive of stated times set 
apart when trivial things are put aside 
and 100,000,000 persons, including all 
the ‘shut-ins’ and ‘far-aways’ from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, listen to the 
thrilling voice of a great singer, or to 
a masterly orchestra or chorus under an 
inspired conductor, is not to dream in 
vain but to visualize a possibility close 
at hand.” 


Long Beach Programs Have Varied 
Interest 


LONG BEACH, CAL., Jan. 10.—Frances 
Heller, baritone, gave the musical pro- 
gram preceding the lecture of Ruth 
Bryan Owen when she was presented by 
Kathryn Coffield as one of the attrac- 
tions in the Seven Arts Course. Mar- 
jorie Dodge, soprano, assisted by the 
young Russian dancer, Gita Rayeva, gave 
a program in Fitzgerald Recital Hall. 
A holiday program was presented by 
the choral section of the Woman’s Music 
Study Club, L. D. Frey, conductor. The 
assisting artists were Ruth Foster Her- 
man, contralto; Mrs. W. T. Moore, so- 
prano; Mrs. Lorne Middough, violinist; 
Charles Way, baritone; Harriet Case 
Stacey, organist, and Myrtle Hill, pian- 
ist. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 
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Favorite Singers Change Old Roles in 
Repetitions by Chicago Opera Company 


Hee 


HICAGO, Jan. 10.—The tenth of the 
Chicago Opera’s twelve-week do- 
mestic season brought no additions to 
the répertoire, but three special per- 
formances were given in seven days. 
These were “Madama _ Butterfly” on 


Sunday and “Aida” on Wednesday after- 
noon, both at popular prices, and “Tra- 
viata” on Friday. Other works in the 
week’s list were “Tosca,” ‘“Bohéme,” 
“Lucia,” “Le Jongleur de Nétre Dame,” 
and “Troevatore.” The “Aida” per- 
formance was the first mid-week mati- 
née the company has ventured upon 
this season, and had an element of 
novelty by reason of Rosa Raisa’s first 
appearance as Aida this year. 

The Saturday night bill was another 
performance of “Gioconda,” although 
Ponchielli’s work, revived for the open- 
ing night of the season, had been an- 
nounced shelved for the winter. Rosa 
Raisa had the title réle, and Antonio 
Cortis delighted his audience as Enzo. 
Flora Perini was a splendid Laura, and 
Kathryn Meisle gave her impressive per- 
formance as La Cieca. Cesare For- 
michi as Barnaba, Alexander Kipnis as 
Alvise and Antonio Nicolich, notable in 
the small réle of Zuane, were other mem- 
bers of the cast. Mr. Polacco conducted 
and the ballet danced with skill. 

At the special Sunday matinée of 
“Madama Butterfly,” in which Edith 
Mason had the title rdédle, Charles 
Hackett rejoiced his admirers by return- 
ing to one of his best parts after a 
severe illness, which had kept him away 
for some time. Miss Perini was a 
pleasant Suzuki, and Giacomo Rimini 
appeared as Sharpless. Vittorio Trevisan, 
the accomplished veteran of many his- 
toric Auditorium performances, was 
Yamadori, and Mr. Nicolich the Com- 
missioner. Mr. Polacco conducted. 

The fifth and final hearing of “Tosca,” 
on Monday night, brought Claudia Muzio 
in the first of four parts she was to 
sing within six days. Tosca is one of 
her most vivid réles, and she received 
more plaudits than are usual on sub- 
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scription nights—subscription audiences 
often being “cold.” Fernand Ansseau, 
new here as Cavaradossi; Georges Bak- 
lanoff, the Scarpia, and Mr. Trevisan, 
whose Sacristan is one of the most con- 
summately delineated characters in his 
répertoire, were the other important 
figures. Gladys Swarthout made beau- 
tiful the Shepherd’s song in the last act. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 


“Boheme” Once More 


The substitution of “Bohéme” for a 
proposed (and solitary) performance 
of “Romeo et Juliette” was the first of 
a series of alterations in the week’s pro- 
gram. Edith Mason gave her familiar 
version of the part of Mimi, and Giacomo 
Rimini, as Marcello, was a second well- 
known figure. Mr. Hackett’s Rodolfo was 
new here and impressed a large audience. 
Miss Swarthout, receiving her first as- 
signment to the réle of Musetta, proved 
one of the most gifted of the company’s 
new singers. She has a remarkably fine 
voice and uses it in a manner which 
places her among the best vocalists in 
the company. Virgilio Lazzari was an 
admirabie Colline, and Mr. Trevisan 
added his deft and amusing vignettes of 
the two buffo characters. Désiré Dé- 
frere was Schaunard, and Mr. Moran- 
zoni conducted. 

Miss Muzio’s version of Aida is strik- 
ing, and one can understand, even after 
the brilliance she has shown in such 
roles as Tosca, Violetta and Leonora, 
why she chose to make her Auditorium 
début some years ago as the enslaved 
princess. She was in exceptionally good 
voice. Augusta Lenska sang Amneris 
is fine fashion, Charles Marshall was an 
excellent Radames and Mr. Formichi 
an impressive Amonasro. Mr. Lazzari, 
as the High Priest, accomplished in this 
réle what no one else has quite succeeded 
in doing. The ballet delighted the audi- 
ence. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 

The illness of Toti dal Monte, who had 
returned to Chicago for additional ap- 
pearances, caused the substitution for 
her of Florence Macbeth at the repeti- 
tion on Jan. 6 of “Lucia.” Miss Macbeth 
is one of the most unfailingly successful 
of all the company’s sopranos. She 
never appears without rousing her hear- 
ers to unwonted' enthusiasm. Tito 
Schipa, another favorite, gave his first 
impersonation this season of Edgardo, 
and considerably heightened the dra- 
matic effect of Donizetti’s score. Mr. 
Rimini was Enrico and Mr. Lazzari a 
fine Tutor. Pietro Cimini, conducting, 
observed both the vitality and the grace 
of the score. 

Mr. Ansseau was ill on Thursday and 
unable to sing in a contemplated re- 
hearing of “Werther.” Accordingly, 
Mary Garden, who would have appeared 
as Charlotte, hurriedly donned her be- 
coming habit as Jean in “Le Jongleur 
de Notre Dame,” and gave one of the 
finest performances of the season. Edo- 
uard Cotreuil was a genial and homely 
Boniface and Mr. Kipnis was the Prior. 
Among the singers of other parts, Mr. 
Nicolich succeeded best, perhaps, in 
maintaining the note of cloistered dig- 
nity while engaging in emulative strife 
with his fellow monk artists. José 
Mojica, Mr. Défrére and William Beck 
were other dependable singers. The per- 
formance, under Mr. Polacco’s baton, 
had not all the smoothness, perhaps, 
which longer notice would have assured 
It. 


“Traviata” Acclaimed 


The special performance of “Travia- 
ta” last night was attended by a huge 
crowd of enthusiastic music-lovers who 
took many occasions to make known their 
delight in a well nigh perfect perform- 
ance. Miss Muzio once more filled the 
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title réle in her highly effective man- 
ner, singing with astonishing fire in the 
bravura passages and giving the lyric 
portions of the score sympathetic treat- 
ment. As an actress, Miss Muzio is at 
great pains to make clear the tragic 
character of Violetta’s life and death. 
Mr. Schipa sings beautifully as Alfredo, 
with that authoritative style which al- 
ways makes his work a pleasure. Joseph 
Schwarz, as the elder Germont, accom- 
plished much fine legato singing. The 
three principals were recalled many 
times at the close of each act. Pietro 
Cimini, conducting, shared in the honors. 
About fifteen hours after taking off 
her makeup as Violetta, Miss Muzio ap- 
peared before her fourth audience of the 
week as Leonora in the Saturday mati- 
née of “Trovatore.” She was in beau- 
tiful voice, and her singing gained in 
dramatic power and expressiveness as 
the afternoon drew to a close. Leonora 
is one of Miss Muzio’s best réles, for 
she sings and acts it with precise and 
clean-cut workmanship. Louise Homer, 
returning to the company, gave a stir- 
ring performance of her best rdle, 
Azucena. Forrest Lamont, singing the 
title rédle, was at his best; and Mr. 
Rimini was the Count di Luna. Mr. 
Lazzari was the _ sterling Ferrando. 
Henry G. Weber, conducting, brought 
about a swift and vigorous performance, 
one in which the young musician gave 
a fine account of his understanding of 
the Verdi tradition and one which won 
him an ovation. His work was of the 
most finished sort, and yet was doné 
without rehearsal with any of the prin- 
cipals. EUGENE STINSON. 





COMPOSERS ENTER CONTEST 


Eighty-two Manuscripts Received by 
North Shore Festival Manager 


CHICAGO, Jan. 19.—In hope of win- 
ning $1,000 prize offered by the Chicago 
North Shore Music Festival Association 
for an American orchestral composi- 
tion, eighty-two writers have submitted 


manuscripts to Carl D. Kinsey, business 
manager, according to Mr. Kinsey's 
statement. 

From these manuscripts five will be 
chosen by the judges, Charles Martin 
Loeffler, Richard Hageman and Percy 
Grainger. These scores will be per- 
formed at a public rehearsal on May 29 
by the Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock conducting, as part of the North 
Shore Festival, held in the Patten Gym- 
nasium, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston. The best work will be repeated 
the following night, at the final concert 
of the festival. 

If the composer is also a conductor 
he will be invited to lead the perform- 
ance of his work. 





Rufus Dewey Rejoins Business Staff of 
Chicago Opera 


CHICAGO, Jan. 10.—Rufus Dewey, for- 
merly publicity manager for the Chi- 
cago Opera, has been recalled by the 
management as special representative. 


He left Chicago on Tuesday night to 
make arrangements in Cleveland for the 
company’s engagement there following 
the close of its season here on Jan. 24. 


PIONEER’S MEMORY 
HONORED IN CHICAGO 


Heroic Music Performed by 
Stock as Tribute to 
Thomas 


By Eugene Stinson 

CuHIcaGo, Jan. 10.—Frederick Stock’; 
annual program in memory of Theodore 
Thomas, his predecessor as conductor 
of the Chicago Symphony and its foun- 
der, was given at-the subscription con. 
certs of Jan. 2 and 3. 

As has been his custom for the twen 
years which have passed since the dea 
of America’s pioneer in symphonic edu- 
cation, Mr. Stock chose music which was 
reminiscent of Mr. Thomas. Beethoven’s 
“Eroica”’ Symphony has long been a 
favorite work for this occasion, but this 
year the same composer’s Fifth Sym. 
phony was substituted for it. The im- 
plication of heroism, which Mr. Stock 
has always sought to accentuate in this 
memorial program, was borne out i: 
Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben,” which was 
first played in America under Mr. 
Thomas’ direction. The list opened with 
the Choral and Fugue in G Minor, which 
Johann Joseph Abert placed in a set 
of Bach arrangements. Of these Mr. 
Thomas was especially fond. The con- 
certs ended with the closing scene of 
“Das Rheingold.” 

The Beethoven Symphony, perhaps, 
marked the highest point of the per- 
formance. Mr. Stock’s plan for the 
season’s répertoire includes very few 
of the standard works heard in past 
years. In an effort to freshen the win- 
ter’s list, works by Tchaikovsky, Beet- 
hoven, and even Brahms, which were 
hailed with joy, are being but slightly 
drawn upon for program material. Ac- 
cordingly Beethoven’s masterpiece had 
an unwonted appeal, and it even seemed 
that Mr. Stoek’s interpretation of it had 
undergone revision. Certainly the dra- 
matic quality of its form and the emo- 
tion of lyric passages were given a free- 
dom of emphasis and a beauty of tone 
which made this hearing memorable. 

The Bach-Abert music was played in 
a similar fine and discerning style 
Strauss’ tone-poem, which obviously de- 
lighted the audiences, had been prepared 
with the orchestra’s accustomed thor- 
oughness. Jacques Gordon’s playing of 
the solo passages brought delight to his 
auditors. The music, however, did not 
seem to have the significance once at- 
tributed to all Strauss wrote, desp! 
its masterful performance. The ex- 
cerpts from “Das_ Rheingold,” while 
smoothly played, scarcely appeared t 
have a Wagnerian grandeur. 





Bush Conservatory Acquires Library of 
Anton Seidl 


CHICAGO, Jan. 10.—The musical library 
of the late Anton Seidl, Wagnerian con- 
ductor, has been purchased by Kenneth 
M. Bradley, president of the Bush Con- 
servatory, for the use of the Conserva- 
tory orchestra, which is conducted by 
Richard Czerwonky. The library is sa! 
to be one of the largest in the United 
States. 
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orchestra represents the choir of believ- 
ers.’ Respighi’s orchestration is char- 
acteristically rich, limpid and transpar- 
ent. The musical substance is singu- 
larly religious in spirit, and evokes an 
atmosphere of medieval church music. 
Mr. Spalding played the Concerto with 
keen sympathy for its reverential na- 
ture and captured, with apostolic fer- 
vor, its fundamental religious note. 

Mr. Koussevitzky began his concerts 
with Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 
» for String Orchestra, and Elgar’s 
magnificent arrangement of Bach’s Or- 
gan Fantasia and Fugue in C Minor. 
Three Wagnerian excerpts closed the 
program. These were the “Ride of the 
Valkyries,” the Prelude to “Lohengrin” 
and the Overture to “Rienzi.” To the 
frst the conductor brought an appro- 
priate impetuosity and dash; to the Pre- 
lude, a nicety of detail and to the Over- 
ture much brilliance. 


People’s Symphony Plays 


At the ninth program of the People’s 
Symphony, an unusual concerto for piano 
and orchestra by Henrique Oswald, a 
Brazilian composer, was played by his 
son, Alfredo. This concerto proved a 
work of engrossing interest and of 
straightforward musical substance. It 
was excellently, sympathetically and 
brilliantly performed. Emil Mollenhauer 
gave an especially effective reading of 
the orchestral score. 

For other orchestral fare Mr. Mollen- 
hauer gave a striking performance of 
Volkmann’s Overture to “Richard III” 
and a sanely musical reading of Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony. He 
brought to the performance of Lucius 
Hosmer’s “Ethiopian” Rhapsody, based 
on phrases and rhythms of Negro folk- 
music, a keen understanding. Mr. Hos- 
mer’s symphonic treatment is elaborate 
and ingenious, without losing the essen- 
tial simplicity of the reminiscent tunes 
and rhythms. The work is dedicated “To 
the Colored Mammys of the Old South.” 


Apollo Club Appears 
The Apollo Club gave the second con- 
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cert of its fifty-fourth season in Jordan 
Hall on Jan. 6. Songs by Avery, Bur- 
leigh, Haydn, Meyer-Helmund, Chad- 
wick, Cadman, Forsyth, Thayer, Prae- 
torius and Beethoven were on the pro- 
gram. Emil Mollenhauer conducted this 
large men’s chorus with discrimination 
and fine musical sense. The club sang 
with good tone, with understanding and 
with alert responsiveness to the conduc- 
tor’s wishes. Two members, Dr. Walter 
L. Boyd, tenor, and Frederick Pope, 
baritone, assisted. 

The guest soloist was Clara Shear, so- 
prano. Miss Shear sang songs by Tosti, 
Caccini, Curran, Forsyth and Maxwell, 
and an aria from “Lucia.” She revealed 
a voice of purity, clarity and flexibility. 
She also sang with warmth of imagina- 
tion and with engrossing interpretative 
charm. Frank Luker played capable ac- 
companiments. 


Cyrus Ullian in Recital 


Cyrus Ullian, pianist, gave his second 
Jordan Hall recital on Jan. 8. His pro- 
gram contained works by Schubert, 
Chopin, Palmgren, Sibelius, Juon, Doh- 
nanyi, Debussy and Sternberg, Mr. Ul- 
lian, the possessor of a facile and bril- 
liant technic, played understandingly, 
with good taste and with spirited rhyth- 
mic feeling. Music of a poetic and dra- 
matic nature was given sympathetic 
interpretation. A large and enthusias- 
tic audience attended. 


Russian Choir Sings 


The Russian Symphonic Choir, led by 
Basile Kibalchich, appeared in Sym- 
phony Hall on Jan. 7. Old Italian airs, 
Russian and German songs and Jewish 
songs by Henry Gideon made up the 
program, The choir, dressed in Russian 
costume, stirred the large audience with 
its exotic singing. The women’s voices 
are impressively plaintive, the men’s 
full-throated and assertive. Under Mr. 
Kibalchich’s extremely sensitive con- 
ducting, the voices were blended with 
fine effect. The choir sang alertly, with 
fervor and intensity. Color, dynamic 
gradations and sharp accents character- 
ized its work. Able soloists, drawn from 
the choir, lent diversity to the pro- 
gram. 


Katherine Palmer Gives Recital 


Katherine Palmer, soprano, was heard 
in recital in Jordan Hall. Miss Palmer 
showed a fine sense of program con- 
struction in her choice of songs by Han- 
del-Bibb, Strauss, Marx, Weingartner, 
Fevrier, Meta Schumann, ' Rybner, 
Woodman and Densmore. Miss Palmer 
sang these with intelligence and _ skill. 
Her diction was notably clear. Miss 
Palmer is predisposed to lyric songs, 
and in such she does her most effective 
singing. She revealed, too, a genuine 
feeling for a musical style, which gave 
poise and distinction to her work. Meta 
Schumann was her accompanist. 


Music for Children 


Ernest Schelling conducted the first 
of a series of children’s concerts in Jor- 
dan Hall on Saturday morning, Jan. 10. 
Mr. Schelling made explanatory remarks 
about the stringed instruments, and il- 
lustrated his talk with. lantern slides. 
An orchestra culled from the Boston 
Symphony played illustrative music. The 
program included Chopin’s “Military” 
Polonaise, Bach’s Air for the G String, 


played by Mr. Theodorowicz; Bizet’s 
“TLittle’ Suite, Delibes’ Pizzicati from 
“Sylvia”; Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” 


played bv Mr. Miquelle. and the same 
composer’s “Dragonetti,” played by Mr. 
Girard. The audience joined in the sing- 


ing of “Columbia. the Gem of the 
Ocean.” The “William Tell’ Overture 
closed the program. A prize will be 


given for the best essay on the concert. 
Percy Grainger Heard 


Percy Grainger, at his concert in Jor- 
dan Hall on Jan. 10, gave an interest- 


ing program by Bach-Liszt, Balfour 
Gardiner, Brahms, David Guion, Marion 
Bauer, and Grainger. The works by 


Gardiner had a fresh flavor and buoy- 
ancy. Mr. Grainger delighted one of the 
largest audiences that has attended a 
Jordan Hall concert with his sparkling 
playing, his infectious rhythms and his 
masterly interpretations. Great variety 


of color, combined with a comprehensive 
structural sense, gave much pleasure to 
a demonstrative audience. 


Baritone Gives Concert 


Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, in his 
recital in Symphony Hall, introduced an 
orchestral accompaniment to Henry Pur- 
cell’s “When Night Her Purple Veil” 
and Grieg’s “Den Bjergtagne.” Capa- 
bly led by John W. Crowley, a small 
orchestra gave pleasing effect to these 
songs. Mr. Werrenrath also sang songs 
by Mozart, Easthope Martin, Fletcher, 
Lane, Shaw, Quilter and Henry F. Gil- 
bert. Herbert Carrick was his accom- 
panist. 


Allan Green Acclaimed 


Allan Green, a young tenor who for- 
merly lived in Boston, was heard in re- 
cital in Jordan Hall recently. Mr. Green 
revealed a voice of unusual warmth and 


beauty. It is especially effective in op- 
eratic numbers, to which Mr. Green 
brings an intuitive zeal and ardor. 


Tones in the higher register are pro- 
duced with noteworthy ease and reso- 
nance, both in soft lyric phrases and in 
dramatic climaxes. Mr. Green was as- 
sisted by Sonia Levin, a young violin- 
ist of ardent temperament. 


Richard Crooks in Solo Program 


Richard Crooks, tenor, already heard 
here with pleasure in oratorio and in 
solo groups, gave a complete recital of 
his own in Jordan Hall. His program 
contained songs by Carissimi, Handel, 
Strauss, Brahms, Wolf, Weingartner, 
Vassilenko, Rachmaninoff, Del Riego, 
Forsyth and Wagner. Mr. Crooks re- 
vealed his singularly expressive voice 
to advantage. It is susceptible to a wide 
range of dynamic gradations and is of 
especial beauty in pianissimo passages. 
His interpretations are vivid and unfail- 
ingly musicianly in style, exhibiting 
thoughtful consideration of melodic line 
and structural progress. Charles Baker 
was an excellent accomnanist. 

HENRY LEVINE. 


Frank Waller Will Lead Festival Chorus 
at Rochester 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 10.—Frank 
Waller, conductor of the Eastman 
Theater Orchestra, has, with the per- 
mission of the Eastman Theater and 
Eastman School of Music, accepted the 
post of leader of the Festival Chorus, 
left vacant by the recent death of Os- 
car Gareissen. 


CINCINNATI FORCES 
DRAW BIG AUDIENCE 


Popular Program Exercises 
Strong Appeal—Vocal- 
ists Applauded 


By Philip Werthner 
CINCINNATI, Jan. 10.—The Cincinnati 
Symphony’s recent popular concert in 
Music Hall was heard by many music 


loving persons. The orchestra, under 
the leadership of Fritz Reiner, seemed 
even more than usually good. The 
“Benvenuto Cellini” Overture by Ber- 
lioz, excerpts from “Carmen,” “The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice” by Dukas and Wie- 
ner’s Serenade for small orchestra, were 
presented with fine workmanship. The 
soloist was Katheryn Reece-sHaun of 
Cincinnati. She possesses a soprano 
voice of bell-like clearness, sings with 
remarkable finesse and has a wonderful 
range. She gave a Mozart aria and a 
group of smaller songs which entranced 
her audience. 

Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, gave a 
recital on Jan. 4 in the Hughs high 
school hall. His singing was delightful; 
his enunciation was clear, and his tones 
were velvety. Among Mr. Hayes’ en- 
cores, ““Murmuring Zephyrs” by Jensen 
was especially notable. His singing of 
lieder by Schubert and Schumann was 
all that could be desired, and a Handel 
aria was beautifully interpreted. He 
closed with a group of Negro spirituals, 
which he sang with an ardent feeling. 
His accompanist was William Lawrence. 

The Woman’s Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Philip Werthner is president, gave 
a delightful party in Mrs. Ben Smith’s 
home on Jan. 6. 

La Vergne Sims was the soloist at the 
special luncheon given by the Chamber 
of Commerce recently. Miss Sims’ voice 
is a soprano of unusually beautiful qual- 
ity. She has studied under Berta Gar- 
dini-Reiner of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory for two years. 

“Messiah” was sung in Trinity Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church by the combined 
choirs of the First Protestant St. John’s 
Church and the Salem Reformed 
Church, under John A. Hoffmann. 





Charles Stratton, tenor, will sing in 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with the 
New York Symphony on Jan. 22 and 238. 
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From Newman Flower’s ‘‘George Frideric Handel’ 


“Thus Saith the Lord” from “Messiah,” as Handel Wrote It. 


The Whole of the Famous 


Oratorio Was Completed in Twenty-four Days, a Performance Which Remains the 
Greatest Feat in the History of Musical Composition 


[Continued from page 5] 





ly altered a note, and when he did it 
was to correct a slip of the pen, not to 
adopt a second thought. He never hesi- 
tated, never faltered, never reduced his 
pace. 
* * * 
T the top of the pages of some of 
Handel’s manuscripts there still re- 
main traces of the powder with which 
the ink was blotted, so that the last bar 
must have been finished before the first 
of the page was dry. “Messiah” was 
sketched and scored in twenty-four days. 
An expert copyist could hardly repro- 
duce the 275 pages of full score in the 
time. “Israel in Egypt” occupied 
twenty-seven days, and in one year he 
executed, with other lesser’ things, 
“Saul,” “Israel,” “Dryden’s Ode,” 


“Jupiter in Argos” and his twelve Grand 
Sonatas. 

The stupendous rapidity with which 
he wrote is evident from the manuscripts, 
and it was assisted, of course, by his so- 
called plagiarism, though he wonderfully 
transformed the themes he pilfered, and 
by his continual re-using again and 
again of material from previous works. 
Sometimes he actually cut out pages from 
an old manuscript to insert them in a 
new one to save the trouble of copying. 

The most interesting manuscript is 
that of “Jephtha.” There was a period 
of seven months between its commence- 
ment and its completion, but the actual 
time spent on it was five weeks, for 
there was an interruption of four months 
and delays caused by his failing sight. 
We can perceive plainly pathetic evi- 
dence of his growing blindness in the 
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caligraphy. The darkness fell upon him 
and stayed his pen in the middle of the 
chorus, “How dark, oh Lord, are Thy 
decrees—all our joys to sorrow turning 
-——as the night succeeds the day.” 

All Handel’s manuscripts are dated 
and we can trace each day’s accomplish- 
ment. He left all the unessential parts 
to be filled in later, sometimes much 
later, and recitatives and accompani- 
ments may have been written many 
weeks after the whole framework had 
been finished. 

K * * 

OZART’S manuscripts at once re- 

veal the perfect artist, the man who 
achieved sublimity when he wrote fan- 
tasias for a musical clock, who created 
delicate loveliness with the idiotic libretto 
of “Cosi Fan Tutte,” who could interpret 
with such unsurpassed grace the frivol- 
ous intrigues of “Figaro” or the gal- 
lantry and grotesquerie of “Don Gio- 
vanni.” Everything is set down in his 
manuscripts exactly, every mark of ex- 
pression, every staccato point, with 
hardly an erasure. Yet evidently, to 
write as he did, he must have written 
very quickly. 

When oppressed by debt and strug- 
gling against fatal disease he finished 
everything with the same precision as 
when he used to hurry off, at the end 
of his task, for his game of billiards. 
He composed everywhere, while at the 
billiard table or on the bowling green, 
and especially when out of doors. 

He had a leather wallet containing 
pencil and paper with which he always 
traveled so that he might record his 
ideas. His “Figaro,” his “Zauberfléte,” 
were written in a few weeks, the com- 
poser occasionally working night and day 
without intermission. 

Of course, the familiar anecdote of the 
Overture of “Don Giovanni” has popular- 
ized a wrong idea of his methods. The 
story may be true that he began it at 
midnight before the first performance, 
his wife plying him with coffee and tell- 
ing him fairy tales to keep him awake, 
that when finished in the morning the 
copyists could not complete their work 
in time, the audience being kept waiting 
three-quarters of an hour until the 
sheets, covered with sand, were brought 
into the orchestra and played from sight, 
with immense applause. But it is beyond 
doubt that it was not composed in a few 
hours, but only written. Mozart had 
everything in his head, complete to the 
smallest detail of the elaborate score, 
before he put pen to paper. 

* * x 


MANUSCRIPT of Bach shows the 

conscientious craftsman, the man of 
thrift and industry, as well as the en- 
thusiasm that made him, a child, copy 
out by moonlight the manuscript collec- 
tion of works by great organists for- 
bidden him by his jealous brother, taking 
six months and ruining his sight. 

In his various posts the composition of 
sacred music was to him a duty, a con- 
genial duty, a beloved duty, but still a 
duty. We can see it in his manuscripts, 
with their careful skill, their masterly 
development, their revisions which often 
sacrificed splendid numbers, their labori- 
ous exactitude in details. 

They commence often with few altera- 
tions, because when he sat down the first 
part was perfectly clear to him, and 
gradually the obliterations thicken as he 
constructed the details, the main scheme 
always remaining quite certain and un- 
hesitating. There are few indications of 
expression or tempo, for the simple rea- 
son that he was going to direct the per- 
formance himself and he had not the 
faintest notion that he was writing for 
posterity. 

* * a. 

HERE is as little likelihood that the 

typewriter will displace the pen in 
musical composition as in literary. The 
musical typewriter has been invented and 
its capabilities demonstrated. At present 
it is intended as a means of providing 
a livelihood for blind musicians, who in 
tests have shown themselves remarkably 
quick in becoming expert. 

The inventor, Luigi Fortoni, an Italian 
violinist, states that a machine will cost 
only as much as a first-class typewriter 
and “music of the length of an ordinary 
song could be printed fdr a few pence.” 
But evidently the machine could be em- 
ployed by composers. Doubtless it will 


be by some, as the typewriter is by soine 
authors. But we cannot believe that the 
highest kind of either literary or musica] 
composition is possible on such a ma. 
chine. It is suitable only for writers of 
a certain kind, who may have their 
proper place but are not masters. 

Manuscripts of the masters will 4l. 
ways be literally manuscripts. 





HARTFORD CLUBS PRESEN 
GUESTS IN SOLO RECITALS 





New Organ Is Dedicated Before Large 
and Appreciative Audience 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 10.—The Music 
Club of Hartford presented William 
Churchill Hammond, director of music 


at Mount Holyoke College, in an organ 
recital recently. The new Austin organ 
in the First Unitarian Church was used 
for this program, and every seat in the 
building was taken. Mr. Hammond’s 
program was much appreciated. He 
played a March by Karg-Elert, a Theme 
and Variations by Mozart, Handel’s 
Suite in D, the Pastorale of Ravel, an 
“Oriental” Sketch by Bird and pieces 
by Scott and Grieg. 

The Music Club also presented John 
Charles Thomas, baritone, in recital in 
Unity Hall. This singer captivated a 
large audience with his splendid artis- 
try. His program was made up chiefly 
of numbers of a light calibre. The ac- 
companist was Lester Hodges. 

Clara Clemens, mezzo-soprano, gave 
an interesting program before the regu- 
lar meeting of the Women’s Club of 
Hartford, in Center Church House, on 
the afternoon of Jan. 6. Her program 
consisted of songs by Haydn, Purcell, 


Mozart, Loewe, Brahms, Rubinstein, 
Arensky, Rachmaninoff and _ Gabrilo- 
witsch. Mme. Clemens held the atten- 


tion of her large audience. Her accon- 
paniments were played by Walter Golde. 
BURTON CORNWALL. 





MacDowell Club of Milwaukee Enlarges 
Its Orchestra 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 10.—The MacDowell 
Club Orchestra gave its first concert of 
the season on Sunday afternoon in the 
Athenaeum before a capacity audience 
The orchestra has recently been enlarged 
so that it now includes other instruments 
than strings. Pearl Brice, conductor, 
gave dynamic readings of Sibelius’ “Fin- 
landia,’ Kaun’s “Festival Parade,’ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun,” 
Debussy’s “Prélude and Cortége,” a 
Rhapsody by Chabrier and a Serenade 
by D’Ambrosio. Mrs. Winogene Kirch- 
ner played the piano and Otto Semper 
was the vocal soloist. C.O. SKINROOD. 





Alfred Cortot, pianist, will arrive 
shortly on the Savoie. He will appear 
as soloist with the New York Symphony 
on Jan. 24 and 25, and in a recital in 
Philadelphia on Jan. 25. 

Ernest Davis, tenor, will be hear 
with the Springfield Symphony, Spring- 
field, Mass., on Jan. 21. He will also 
sing in the “Creation” in the North 
Shore Festival later in the season. 


RIDDELL 


Soprano 


Scores in “The Messiah” 


(With Chorus and Symphony Orchestra) 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 21, 1924 





“Her ‘Rejoice Greatly’ was the best that ! 
have accompanied for years. Her tone work 
was good, her diction was all one could wish 
for and above all her brains and musician- 
ship were ‘there’ as we say.” 


(Signed) ARTHUR H. TURNER 


Conductor: MacDowell and St. Cecilia Choirs 
and Springfield Symphony Orchestra 
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tandardization of Courses Should Not 
Retard Individuality, Claims E:ducator 


(000000 OUANATOEEOE UAT AAGUPEE ROU WUNUUUUUAUONT EET OAATEAU EATEN EAT 


HE problems arising out of standard- 

izing mMusie courses in universities 
were discussed by Earl V. Moore of the 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., in a paper read before the St. 
Louis convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. He said in part: 

“If I read the signs aright, in the 
fyture we will not be so much interested 
at commencement in whether a student 
resents a specified number of hours’ 
edit in a carefully defined curriculum, 
proving to the lover of statistics that the 
student has gone ‘through the mill’ and 
attained certain averages, as we will be 
in how this individual will function in 
musical circles after he leaves the in- 
stitution; how he will progress or retro- 
gress artistically; what contribution he 
can make toward the wider and more 
complete enjoyment of the art in which 
he works. Courses in music in universi- 
ties and colleges may have to be re- 
yamped in the light of the practical re- 
sponsibilities which rest on the shoulders 
of the officers and faculty of the institu- 
tion that trains the next generation of 
music students. 

“Insofar as standardization suppresses 
the individuality and personality of 
teacher and student in the study of an 
art, it should be frowned upon. In ele- 
mentary work, and to a certain degree 
in intermediate and advanced work, it 
is eminently worth while, so long as 
mere credit is not the goal. I am not 
in sympathy with any movement to 
‘livverize’ the products of our music 
education institutions. 

“The problem of standardization seems 
to present itself—in academic circles 
at least—in two sharply separated as- 
pects: ise., in applied music and in 
courses dealing with the theory of music. 
A perusal of the catalogs of universities, 
colleges and conservatories will indicate 
that already considerable progress has 
been made in the direction of standard- 
ization of music courses. The ‘semester 
hour’ as a unit of credit is quite general- 
ly accepted, and there is remarkable 
agreement in the titles or subjects of 
courses listed. Divergence still obtains 
in the number of hours for which courses 
with similar titles are given, and in the 
scope or content of courses. In applied 
music, too, there is wide disparity in 
the amount of credit allowed. The reason 
for this variety of evaluations, I believe, 
‘an be found in the position music oc- 
cupies in relation to the other subjects 
taught in the several institutions and is 
more the result of a traditional policy 
or attitude than of a failure to appre- 
ciate the proportional significance of the 
various subdivisions of music study. 


Preserving Individuality 


soth the proponents and opponents 
{ standardization will agree that it is 
hot the intention to carry it to the ex- 
treme that business and manufacturing 
have done; to do so would bring the art 
of music to the level of a science and 
rob it of its inherent and unique qualities 
and characteristics. As teachers, we are 
hot seeking to reduce the mental capaci- 
tes of our students to various common 
mevels; it is, rather, our desire to pre- 
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serve, and if possible to stimulate, the 
individuality of the prospective amateur 
or professional musician. It would seem 
that academic institutions were in a di- 
lemma, being forced to set up standards 
by which credit may be given and prog- 
ress noted, and at the same time seeking 
to eschew the very dangers that lurk 
in these standards. That reasonable suc- 
cess has attended these experiments is 
attested by the fact that curricula are 
being set up, both in institutions of 
higher learning and in high schools, 
based upon these evalutions in terms of 
clearly defined units. 

“The crediting of music in colleges and 
universities seems to rest on two hypoth- 
eses, the practical working out of which 
yields two divergent policies. The theory 
that music is a ‘luxury’ in an educational 
program is responsible for one set of 
evaluations, and the newer ideal that a 
curriculum may be developed which will 
give the music student the thorough- 
going training in his art that the uni- 
versities and colleges have been giving 
in other subjects, scientific or humanistic, 
has resulted in another set. In the in- 
stitutions where music is considered as 
an ‘elective’ or a ‘luxury,’ the courses 
usually follow the traditions and prac- 
tices of the Liberal Arts College, in 
which the music department has its be- 
ing. 
“This relationship with the Arts Col- 
lege has been fortuitous since it has 
forced instructors in music to organize 
their courses in such a way that they 
shall measure up in content and difficulty 
with courses given in other subjects for 
a similar amount of credit. As a result, 
theoretical courses in music are well ad- 
vanced in organization compared with 
courses in applied music, and standard- 
ized in certain ways with courses in other 
subjects. The serious objection that can 
be raised against this type of institu- 
tional policy is that the courses are apt 
to be designed for those whose tenden- 
cies are more literary, critical and per- 
haps creative than for those who are 
actually to make music real and vital 
by participation and performance. 

“The second hypothesis on which evalu- 
ations are based appeared when in uni- 
versities and colleges music was raised 
to the level of the other arts and sciences 
and given the honor, in some cases, of 
a specially prepared curriculum leading 
to a specific degree. The story of the 
struggles of engineering, pharmacy, 
medicine, etc., toward well balanced cur- 
riculae is being repeated with slight 
variations in the case of music. The 
importance of music in the aesthetic life 
of our nation, which is implied in the 
granting of musical degrees, brings 
added responsibilities to those institu- 
tions which have accepted this challenge. 
Merely ‘going through the motions’ of 
attending classes and practising so many 
hours per day are not sufficient in the 
new order. The scope and credit evalua- 
tions of courses based on. the ‘luxury’ 
hypothesis will no longer meet the re- 
quirements. It is no longer a question 
of merely arriving at a basis of evaluat- 
ing certain works in terms of semester 
hours for the purpose of having it count 
along with other ‘purely cultural’ courses 
toward an arts degree. It is now a ques- 
tion of whether the student who has 
completed the courses in the curriculum 
is a soundly trained musician, with the 
background necessary to give him an 
intellectual as well as temperamental 
grip on his art. When we shall have 
arrived at the point of considering the 
education of a musician as seriously as 
that of a physician or a chemist or a 
literary scholar, we will find that stand- 
ardization of courses takes on a solemn 
meaning and must not be approached 
unadvisedly. 

“There are two 
standardization of 
(a) to set down 


ways to arrive at 
courses and credits: 
in minute detail the 





material which the course is to cover; 
(b) to set up rigid qualifications for the 
teaching staff. Neither plan by itself 
will produce uniformly good results, but 
it is the feeling of the writer that where 
the emphasis is placed on covering a 
definite portion of the subject in a given 
time, regardless of the capacities or needs 
of the particular group, the whole raison 
d’etre of the course is apt to be missed. 
And this is the danger point of too rigid 
standardization. 

“It would seem that the desired ends 
might be obtained more economically by 
universities and colleges insisting upon 
members of the staff being selected for 
their special training in and thorough 
knowledge of the subject and their ability 
to impart information and _ stimulate 
study and investigation on the part of 
the student, leaving to the instructors 
themselves, who are conscious of the 
policy of the university, the determina- 
tion of exact boundary lines between 
courses and the proportion of the stu- 
dent’s time that the several courses 
should take. I do not believe that any 
paper scheme for standardizing courses 
will work over a very wide area, so 
divergent are the policies of the several 
institutions in the way the department 
of school is organized. And furthermore, 
as the secondary and high schools raise 
the standard of their class work in 
music, the courses in the institutions of 
higher learning can and must reach out 
correspondingly farther. As instruction 
becomes more advanced, the less uniform 
and standardized it can be, and the more 
important is the properly prepared in- 
structor.”’ 


Huntington Chorus Draws Throng to 
Performance of “Messiah” 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Jan. 10.—The 
All-Huntington Chorus, sponsored by the 
music department of community service, 
gave its third annual presentation of 
Handel’s “Messiah” in the City Audi- 
torium recently. Soloists and chorus 
were cordially received by the largest 
audience which has heard the yearly per- 
formance of this work, the large hall 
being crowded. The chorus was con- 
ducted by Helen Tufts Lauhon, with 
Laura Price Butler as accompanist. 
Soloists were Mrs. C. E. Haworth, Lea 
Myerson Goldman, Mrs. J. Harold 
Ferguson, Annie Laurie Leonard, Maud 
Phillips, Belford Cheadle, Harry Abra- 
hams and Louis Gilmore. The commit- 
tee consisted of Mrs. H. A. Lawrence, 
chairman, Mary Burks, Sara Galloway, 
L. H. Cammack and Lon Hutchison. 


Swedish Dancer Coming 
Soon for Preliminary 
Tour of Eastern Cities 
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Ronny Johansson, Swedish Dancer 


Ronny Johansson, well-known Swed- 
ish dancer, will arrive in America in 
March for a two months’ tour of cities 
of the East under the management of 
Ernest Briggs. Miss Johansson will be 
supported by a company of concert ar- 
tists and a pianist and will carry a 
single stage setting that will be adapt- 
able either to auditoriums or theaters. 
Because of the many engagements 
which the dancer will fulfill in her lim- 
ited tour, there will be two companies 
of assisting artists, although Miss Jo- 
hansson will appear on each program. 
The dancer has appeared in all the 
leading centers of Europe, where she 
has gained a large following because of 
her interpretation of folk-dances and 
dramatic numbers. Mr. Briggs saw the 
artist in Stockholm last summer and 
was so delighted with her art that he 
persuaded her to make a _ preliminary 
tour of America at the conclusion of her 
engagements in Europe. 


Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will sing in Chicago 
on Jan. 20, and in Nashville, Tenn., on 
Jan. 30. 





“wt ee ae Harold Morris, pianist, has left New 
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New York’s Orchestral Programs 
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serve to be accorded first mention, though 
doubtless the audience received its live- 
liest stimulus from the sentiment and 
bombast of “Finlandia,” and conductor 
and orchestra came into the most glory 
by means of their really superb playing 
of the Bruckner Symphony. 

Mr. Joslyn’s “War Dance” is a move- 
ment from a suite written, as the com- 
poser has told us, “for” Mr. Stokowski. 
The composer, a resident of Indianapolis, 
has endeavored to incorporate something 
of the jazz spirit in a work not of es- 
sentially jazzy effect. The suite, accord- 
ing to his own annotations, “is an at- 
tempt to respond to Walt Whitman’s 
challenge to American art. It seeks to 
express the underlying primitive.” It 
follows Whitman in his declaration “for 
a natural expression.” The War Dance 
“is the jazz of contest—the pulse of 
struggle in the midst of frivolity—the 
war of every day, as well as the war for 
life and time to dance.”, 

No American composer need hope for 
a better performance of his work than 
the one Mr. Joslyn’s music received. The 
results were mildly diverting and yielded 
the impression that the composer has 
acquired a considerable mastery of his 
materials. Moreover, he has incorporated 
in this work, unimportant though it 
seemed on a single hearing to be, some- 
thing which can well be regarded as 
American—not so much the suggestion 
of jazziness, but a propulsive forward 
movement which did not recall any par- 
ticular Continental idiom. 

Mr. Ejichheim’s “Japanese Nocturne” 
had been played in New York before. as 
one of his Five Oriental Sketches. (Who 
does not remember the occasion on which 
Eva Gauthier, picking up the wrong 
music, sang his “Siamese” sketch while 
a chamber orchestra. directed by the 
composer, played the “Korean” one?) It 
sounded very delightful, as Mr. Stokow- 
ski projected it, with its deftly scored 
reminiscences of “the shrill piping of 
food-venders, the playing of a koto and 
the chanting of the prayer by an old 
man beating on a wooden bell.” Much of 
its charm was due to the English horn 
plaving of P. Henkelman. 

The reviewer can see no need of add- 


ing to the vast quantities of ink already 
spilled over Bruckner and his mastodon- 
tic symphonies. If ever a conductor and 
an orchestra rose above themselves to 
vindicate or establish a composer, Sto- 
kowski and the Philadelphians did so in 
this performance of the Seventh. One 
could only marvel at the beauty of the 
strings, the mellow sonority of the brass, 
the thrilling power, without a touch of 
raucousness, of the tuttis. Bruckner, 
thus glorified, remained a composer of 
now beautiful, now banal ideas, some- 
times rising to eloquent and stirring 
speech, sometimes uttering platitudes, 
sometimes stammering and muttering in- 
coherently. Today it does not matter so 
much as to whether he did or did not 
write the slow movement as a dirge for 
Wagner. He paid Wagner tribute other- 
wise—not merely in borrowing the Bay- 
reuth tubas for his elegy—but in the 
frank Wagnerisms of the first move- 
ment, matched by the equally frank 
Beethovenisms of the Scherzo. The one 
important fact is that the symphony, 
even when superbly played, fails to 
achieve that to which it aspires. O. T. 


Furtwangler Again Impresses 


New York Philharmonic, Wilhelm 
Furtwingler, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 11, afternoon. The program: 

Overture to “Der Freischiitz’’..... Weber 

Symphony No. 7, in A........ Beethoven 

Prelude and Liebestod from ‘Tristan 

und Isolde”; Prelude to “Die Meis- 
SOE” 5-4 bale 05% Be.4 3.4 BE Wagner 


“And the least among these shall be 
the foremost.” This text is quaintly 
apposite for the new conductor, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. Unobtrusive, austere, re- 
strained, the newcomer quickly asserts 
himself as a striking personality. 

Furtwangler’s program proved that a 
musician can always breathe new life 
into the most familiar compositions. His 
reading of Weber’s overture was ad- 
mirable for its delicacy and poetic con- 
trasts; Beethoven’s Seventh was not 
made to deliver any new secrets. But 
the orchestra was made to sing and there 
were no moments of overbalance. This 
new leader has an unerring ear. At 
times he takes a slower tempo than 
usual, but on the other hand, he does not 
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again in Aeolian Hall on Jan. 7 
bootless program which inciuded works 
of Klengel, Aguirre and Sarasate’s hack- 
neyed Gypsy Airs. 
was an inauspicious beginning, for it is 
not Grieg at his best, nor could he at 
his best be expected to sustain a mood 
through four movements, especially when 


rush his climaxes. The Wagner offerings 
were likewise clear, simple and stirring 
interpretations. The audience showed 
its good taste by applauding a. 


New York Symphony 
New York Symphony, Walter Dam- 


rosch, conductor, Nadia Boulanger, or- 
ganist, soloist. Aeolian Hall, Jan. 11, 


afternoon. The program: 
ea Te Gs ko oe ban 6 sens bas Bach 
Concerto 18 DP BEMOP ccc cccscne Handel 


Mile. Boulanger ' 
“Pour les Funerailles d’un Soldat,” 
Lili Boulanger 
Mile. Boulanger 
Profession of the Knights from 
es ee rr rrr a ee Wagner 
Symphony for Organ and Orchestra, 
Aaron Copland 
Mile. Boulanger 
“Alborada del Gracioso’’.......... Ravel 


A musician of sincerity and capability 
was introduced to New York audiences 
at this concert. Mlle. Boulanger, sister 


and beauty. 


of the regrettably short-lived comp.se, 
Lili Boulanger, is an artist who is a}, 
to merge the tone of the organ with tha; 
of an orchestra with surprising suc ec: 
There was a charm and simplicity abo; 
the Handel Concerto that was very satis. 
fying and provided an effective con: ray 
for the more recent work that followeg 
Lili Boulanger’s lament was beauti*\)|\, 
played and seemed an altogether remark. 
able work, replete with energy an 
originality. 

Mr. Copland’s Symphony is also \er, 
interesting, possessing solid merits ¢j 
form and structure as well as attractiy, 
material. It is in three movement; 
played without pause. Thematically it ;; 
of considerable interest, and in view of 
the fact that its composer is only twenty. 
three years of age, one may look for jn. 
portant things from his pen later op. 
Miss Boulanger, for whom the work was 
written, gave it an admirable perform. 
ance. Mr. Damrosch pointed to the com. 
poser in a box and he arose and bowe; 
to renewed applause. The two Rach 
pieces were delightfully played and the 
same applies to the Ravel piece. The 
“Parsifal” exeerpt retained its dignity 
W. S.- 
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his soul but also ditto of his forces. The 
club sang exceedingly well and responded 
as a man to his baton. The tone balance 
of the organization is better than that 
of most clubs of the sort, and while the 
tenor section is a trifle weak in volume 
Mr. Huhn has been wise enough not to 
force it and the sweetness of the result- 
ing quality more than makes up for what 
the section lacks in volume. The audi- 
ence demanded encores of many of the 
numbers. One of the best was “Sally in 
Our Alley,” part of which had to be re- 
peated. Percy Fletcher’s “Vision of 
Belshazzar” was also well sung, and the 
incidental solo by William Roberts, bass, 
was excellent. Hadley’s humorous “Mu- 
sical Trust” in the second part of the 
program was also very good indeed. 
Two assisting soloists, Anita Lowell, 
soprano, and Mabel Farrar, violinist, did 
excellent work. Miss Lowell sang inci- 
dental solos in “The Haunted Stream” 
by Phelps and in the Gounod “Ave 
Maria” as well as songs by Augusta 
Holmés and Paul Vidal. Miss Farrar, 
who proved herself a player of remark- 
able ability and equipment, was heard in 
Sarasate’s hideous “Faust Fantasy,” 
which she played superbly, and in shorter 
pieces. Her playing was of such a high 
order that she should appear again im- 
mediately so as to brighten a season 
that has brought out too many violinistic 
mediocrities. ? a we A 


Plaza Artistic Morning 


The artists at the fifth of Andres de 
Segurola’s Artistic Mornings at the Motel 
Plaza were Nina Morgana, soprano of 
the Metropolitan; George Liebling, pian- 
ist; Elsie Janis, diseuse, and Walter 
Verne-Pidgeon, bass. 

Mr. Liebling began the program with 
Liszt’s Second Rhapsodie, displaying 
great volume of tone and fine technic. 
Mme. Morgana then sang the Waltz from 
Gounod’s “Mireille” and Mr. Liebling 
followed with a Nocturne of his own 
composition and the Brassin transcrip- 
tion of the “Firecharm” from “Wal- 
kiire.”” Miss Morgana then sang songs 
by Mana Zucca, Sibella and Mr. Liebling, 
the last, “Thou,” accompanied by the 
composer. It had to be repeated. Miss 
Morgana’s singing was delightful. The 
“Mireille” Waltz is a dull thing, but her 
singing of it invested it with considerable 
charm. The songs were delightfully 
given with “personality” and the artist 
was recalled many times. Elsie Janis 
in her inimitable character songs and 
imitations occupied the second half of 


the program, bringing mad salvos of 
applause. 


Mr. Pidgeon was also much 


liked in his solo numbers. Kathryn 


Kerin accompanied Miss Morgana and 


Robert C. Farley, Miss Janis and Mr. 
Pidgeon. J. A. H. 


Lea Epstein Reappears 


Lea Epstein, Argentine violinist, who 
made her début last season, appeared 
in a 


Grieg’s Sonata in G 





the first is a Lento Doloroso, The poetry 
of fjords and cold, bleak mountain; 
could scarcely be depended upon to warm 
an audience at 8.30 in the evening, 4l. 
though Miss Epstein put considerable 
power into it. , Unlike most of the little 
masters of today, who exalt scales at the 
expense of soul, this young violinist was 
more at home in lyric passages which 
called for a delicate feminine touch of 
one dimension, a filiform texture of smal! 
ideas. In the Allegro Vivace and the 
Allegro Animato she lacked the surety 
of an even mechanic, sliding through the 
swift passages and wanting the broad 
sweep so essential to clear chordology 
Miss Epstein tackled the Corelli-Thon- 
son “La Follia” and the Octave Etude of 
Chopin-Thomson with sincerity, but her 
octaves in both were not always true. 
“Triste,” an Argentine popular aftr, and 
the Sarasate Gypsy Airs were endowed 
with a rythmic vigor evidently native t 
Miss Epstein. Spalding’s “Lettre de 
Chopin” proved an interesting miniatur 
but the violin répertoire of today is 
supersaturated with such and one is in- 
clined to long for a new massive con- 
certo before the instrument decays in the 
atmosphere of trifling ditties. 

, H. M. M 





[Continued on page 33] 
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MPs Y k R d f C e ers (why should any man sing “Para- 
a | aby New or Ss oun O oncerts an eclita Ss sha’s Reverie and Dance”?) since that 
- ol at SUOUKNGOOOOUUANAAOAAANCUREEPEETEC TAA eee OOS OPER UUUUUUUUAOASOGONEUOUUUOQULAOEDLUUUOUUUUUUEQUGUANEEREMAOUQUue4NGvngnnnnuun4oudnanengnnsanennneT Tis aes eee, p Brg vero 
by abou, [Continued from page 32] ing me Miss , ee s “I Bring needed. For this reason those gigantic is inevitable with respect to the singer’s 
ry satis. TP esses ou Heartease,” which she gave with octave passages lacked the vigor that very beautiful and highly individual soft 
cont ras Deyo-Kindler Sonata Recital evident sympathy, and in a darktown _ should have been theirs. In sheen Studies voice, which he used even to excess and 
ollowed, At the first of her series of sonata /ilt, “Honey Chile,” one of her extras. the pianist was absolutely perfect, the which was utterly distinct in quality 
wuti‘ully [MM pecitals on Thursday afternoon of last The quality of tone was not so uniformly one in G Sharp Minor sounding for once and type from his full tone—yet without 
remark. 7 ook, Ruth Deyo, pianist, had the as- good in the opera excerpts. ; like a poem instead of a study in thirds. any sense of mere trickery or of disturb- 
ZY and MM stance of Hans Kindler, ‘cellist, instead Mr. Thomas was in robust voice and The thin Andante Spianato and Polo- ing contrast. 
| of the Roumanian violinist, Georges a singing mood. Very beautifully done naise in E Flat ended a list that was Here, in a word, was a vocal chamele- 
So very JM Gnesco, delayed in arriving’ on. these were Strauss’ Zueignung, Mrs. Beach’s augmented by still more Chopin. on, changing voices with the require- 
arits of shores. The program, given in Miss Ah, Love, But a Day, Curran’s “Noc- W. S. ments of what he sang—darkly wistful 
tractive Deyo’s studio, presented a striking con- turne” and Morris’ Wandering Jew.” Graveure at His Best in the weltschmerz of “Die Wanderer,” 
em nt, trast in style in opening with a Sonata He had fun, too (and so had his audi- 5: a vocal light-beam in the amazing 
uly i ‘a F Major by Valentini, redolent of the ence), in Moussorgsky’s Song of the There are times when a reviewer is’ sparkle of “Auf dem Wasser zu singen,” 
aw of early Eighteenth Century, and closing Flea” and Howell’s “Old Skinflint.” tempted to urge all vocal students to a merry mocker in Moussorgsky’s 
twenty. vith the familiar Sonata in A of César There was beauty of tone and a fine hear Louis Graveure sing, and to say ‘“Seminarian,” a veritable child in the 
for im- J franck, more commonly associated with ™&stery of phrase in his delivery of that to them, “There is your model.” There  prattle of “The Doll’s Cradle Song,” 
ter on. the violin and piano. Between these studio war-horse, “Caro mio ben,” but are other occasions when something so a deeply emotional interpreter in two 
ork was works the compositions of smaller di- there were some exaggerations—such as uncannily facile and versatile is mani- profoundly beautiful Hungarian folk 
tor. mensions by Debussy and Ravel— ending a phrase with a gasp or glottis fested in the baritone’s technic that any- songs, a flashily theatrical highnoter in 
Pe co “Cloches” and a Habafiera respectively— oo ce to be expected from a_ one who has struggled with the obstruc- “Vision Fugitive,” a music hall balladist 
‘ “Ange: added the interest of alluring atmos- /#¢ sere hyve ew than so fine a_ tions of voice culture is inclined to an in “The Rainbow Child” and “Mary,” 
es the pheric possibilities. The playing of the CONCeTt artist as Bir. *homas. O. T. utterly pessimistic view. Listening to a pastellist of the most delicate vocal 
: A. two artists gave manifest pleasure to Elshuco Trio Plays Brahms the actual achievement, he is tempted tinting in “Il Niege,” and a_ hearty 
Beni their audience, which rewarded them The Elsh Tri to take the position that, irrespective (even a little John Bullish) singer of 
W.S. with a special demonstration after their th h "aga 4rio, now progressing of the testimony of the ears, “it simply the oratorio type in Arnold’s “Flow Thou 
full-blooded performance of the Franck rough the entire series of chamber can’t be done.” Mr. Graveure’s recital Regal Purple Stream.” This last he 
sonata. H. J. pep i er ae ee oe was an x those occasions. took at an exceedingly rapid pace, de- 
. 7 O11 ve- ver and over he did the things that fying the long “divisions” to batter 
Anna Carbone, Organist ning of Jan. 9, giving the Horn Trio, “can’t be done.” ‘ icon his PP and giving blow for 
Anna Carbone, an organist of more Op. 40, the Sonata for Piano and ’Cello Without yielding any sense of clash _ blow. 
than ordinary attainments, appeared in 1M E Minor, Op. 38, and the G Minor he sang in a variety of voices which be- It was beautiful, virtuosic singing— 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Thursday eve- Quartet, Op. 25. The Trio, which is also lied the appellation of baritone. There singing that almost suggested a Mephis- 
ning, Jan. 8. Miss Carbone’s pedaling played by a viola and cello at times, was almost a bass heaviness in his open-  tophelian pact in its unbelievable surety, 
poetry B® in all her numbers was well above the contains some of Brahms loveliest ing Schubert-Schumann group. The _ and singing which at times (though by 
intains #™ average and her registration showed sur- themes, but the combination of instru- yoice was pure tenor in some of the no means always) went below the sur- 
) Warm ® prising variety. She also has that rara ments is not the happiest. The horn, songs of a subsequent French group. face of purely vocal beauty for a beauty 
ng, al. avis among organists, imagination. In when played loud, utterly obscured both [he reviewer will pass by, without com- of another order that is not a thing of 
lerable the great D Minor Toccata and Fugue  p/!ano and violin, and when played ment, the recitalist’s success with one or even the most remarkable _ technical 
€ little of Bach there was a sonority that is softly could scarcely be heard. This is two songs, which by reason of text and - 
at the not often heard, and the “Ricercare” of not saying that the ensemble was not association belong solely to women sing- [Continued on page 35] 
st was Palestrina had a good classical style. good, but merely that the composer was . tus 
which G. B. Fontana’s “‘La Danza delle Strege,” misguided in his choice of instruments. Winaresial dia aes soeabehainnasesteanst eeeiaes t>-cnaunaseesteaeeeeeeeeaioeel 
uch of marked “first time,” proved a clever bit Mr. Kroll, Mr. Giorni and Lorenzo San- ae 
F smal of grotesquerie, although its mood is sone, horn player, all did excellent work. Fe 
ad the # essentially one for a shorter number. The combination was interesting in the  j|]) |)  rpceenyctee sapere a ee 
surety Debussy’s “Le Petit Berger” sounds fugato passage in the third movement j i a ae pees 
gh the better on the piano, but it sounded a and also when the horn played an ac- Hh 
broad good deal less heavy than one would have companiment of polka-dots for the piano a ; 
lology. J anticipated as performed by this artist. and violin in the final movement. Hee eet 
Thom- #® Miss Carbone contrived to imitate or- The Sonata was superbly played and jf) 4)4 
ude of chestral effects successfully in her play- displayed Aurelio Giorni’s ability as an a te? 
ut her ing of the Prelude to the third act of ensemble pianist, a field in which he has tas 
| true. “Lohengrin.” Three other works by Fon- few if any rivals and no superiors. Mr. + aid 
Tr, and tana and a delightful “Echo” by P. A. Willeke also played splendidly. The hei! 
dowed Yon completed the program. Quartet, in which the Elshucos had the t- 
tive t D. O. A. assistance of Karl Kraeuter, viola player i ie 
re de ; ; of the Festival Quartet of South Moun- |} 
lature Biltmore Musicale tain, was given a performance of high nt 
lay is Two singers and a one-man orchestra, merit. The audience was of unusual size HE 
is in- the former assisted by duly accredited and was vociferous in its applause i. 
> con- accompanists, made music at the Bilt- throughout the concert. J. A. H. i 
in the more the morning of Jan. 9. The vocal- Alexander Brailowsky and Chopin Hy 
ists were Mary Mellish, soprano, and pg : yes as Hh 
MM. John Charles Thomas, baritone, their Alexander Brailowsky’s third recital, Hh 
respective collaborators at the piano be- this time in Carnegie Hall on Saturday Ht 
ing Charles Albert Baker and Lester afternoon, Jan. 10, proved conclusively WY 
Hodges. The multiplex musician who that he is one of the outstanding figures Ht 








at times seemed to be doing the playing 
of a multitude was Alberto Salvi, whose 
harp had now the sound of many man- 
dolins, now that of a humming human 
voice and not infrequently more than 
a reminiscence of Wanda Landowska at 
the harpsichord. 

There was no overpowering musical 
value in what Mr. Salvi played. Schuecker 
and Zabel and Caramiello and Martucci 
mean little to persons not themselves 
addicted to plucking strings. Nor are 
Debussy transcriptions necessarily tran- 
scendental. But harp playing such as 
Salvi’s could not fail to prod the sensi- 
bilities of the most confirmed harpo- 
phobe, and the Biltmore audience simply 
had to have encores. 

Miss Mellish presented airs from 
“The Tales of Hoffmann” and “Romeo et 
Juliette” and a group of songs of a less 
exacting character by Rachmaninoff, 
Branscombe and Scott. Her best sing- 


in the pianistic world. His program was 
composed entirely of the music of Chopin, 
and it was the happiest choice the pian- 
ist could have made. His playing of the 
B Minor Sonata was one of the very 
finest in a season of B Minor Sonatas. 
There was a marvelous building up and 
clarity of detail about it that was a 
revelation, but it is a pity that so few 
pianists get the true Weberish spirit of 
the Scherzo. His rather ordinary per- 
formance of the First Ballade was soon 
forgotten in the exquisite cameos that 
Mr. Brailowsky made of three of the 
lesser-known Mazurkas, those in F 
Minor, C and A Flat, and his reading 
of the C Sharp Minor Scherzo carried 
one above the clouds. The magnificent 
Fantasy was excellently conceived but 
lacked the power it should have had. 
Many times he built climaxes with in- 


. finite cunning only to find that he did 


not have the power when it was most 
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Material for Pianists Dominates Publishers’ Lists of Music 


PM ee LLL i 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


_ |NLY the unduly egotis- 
tical among the lesser 
lights of the pianists 
and teachers spurn re- 
visions and _ editions 
from the pens of the 
noted pianists that are constantly be- 
ing published. Joseffy, Godowsky, 
Busoni, Friedman, et al.—the list of 
distinguished names for which the 
modern student should be thankful, is 
indeed a long one. Many of these edi- 
tions are, fortunately, published in 
this country. Bach’s Forty-eight have 
been admirably treated by Edwin 
Hughes, Chopin by Joseffy. Beetho- 
ven’s Sonatas, almost alone among the 
great classics for piano, have seem- 
ingly been neglected, and von Biilow 
—with an occasional hint from d’Al- 
bert—is still the popular authority, 
though he himself has long since 
passed from the scene. 

ok * * 














Recital Pieces Alexander Siloti, one of 
for Piano the most scholarly of 
Edited by present day pianists, is 
A. Siloti producing a number of 

transcriptions, arrange- 
ments and editions of pieces selected 
from his concert repertory that should 
interest all conscientious pianists. Many 
of these pieces have already been re- 
viewed in these columns and of late 
there have been added some gems that 
deserve special mention. They are all 
from the same press (Carl Fischer). 
From Bach there is an arrangement 
made from Th. Szanto’s transcription of 
the Organ Prelude in C Sharp, trans- 
posed in this version into F Sharp. Mo- 
zart’s naive variations, entitled “Ah! 
vous dirai-je, maman,” have been edited 
and abridged for concert and studio use, 
and they deserve to be revived as a re- 
freshing diversion for jaded concert- 
goers. 

Three further numbers from Liszt’s 
“Années de Pelerinage,”’ in which Mr. 
Siloti does not hesitate to cut generously 
when he thinks such shortening will im- 
prove the effect, are “Les jeux d’eaux a 
la villa d’Este,” “Sposalizio” and “Sur- 
sum Corda.” Mr. Siloti is a noted inter- 
preter of the great Hungarian master’s 
music, and these revisions should be 
eagerly accepted. 

Among the modern Russian works for 


piano that have engaged the attention 
of this authority are the ‘Poéme” and 
Sonata-lIontaisie, No. 2%, by Scriabin. 
These are among the most represen- 
tative piano pieces written vy this mod- 
ern master and Mr. Siloti’s revisions are 
deserving of the most attentive study. 

* * x 
Two Serenades Since the florid days of 
Transcribed by Liszt few pianists have 
Willham turned to operatic music 
Bachaus for additions to their 

repertory. William 
Bachaus, however, has found inspiring 
material in the Serenade from Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” and has transcribed it 
brilliantly for piano (G. Schirmer). He 
weaves the melody in and out of an 
elaborate network of decoration, which 
includes double notes, octaves, and 
arpeggios in double notes, building up a 
brilliant bit of piano music. The other 
Serenade of the set is made from, the 
well known song by Richard Strauss, a 
beautiful, enduring piece of vocal music 
that in its original version is in itself 
a fine piece of writing for the piano. 
In his ingenious addition of the voice 
part to the pianistic web, Mr. Bachaus 
has made a piano number that demands 
no little amount of study and technic 
from those who attempt it. 

ok * * 


Three New L. Leslie Loth is a mod- 
Pieces for the ern successor to Chopin 
Piano by and Karganoff as an in- 
L. Leslie Loth terpreter on the piano of 

“The Raindrop” (Carl 
Fischer). His new piece by that name 
has one thing in common with its fore- 
runners: namely, a pedal-point, carried 
in an inside part, that persists through- 
out. Beyond this all similarity ceases. 
Mr. Loth has written a melodious and 
effective piece of music for the studio 
and the recital program alike. “The 
Knight of the Playground” and “Sea 
Fairies,” two teaching pieces from the 
same pen, and Carl Fischer publications, 
are graceful, attractive numbers for 
pupils in about the third grade. The 
first is written in the style of the Ga- 
votte, the second as a little Waltz, with 
the melody alternating between the two 
hands. 

* Bs * 
Walter Pfitzner “Summer Night,” a Noc- 
Writes of a turne by Walter Pfitzner 
Summer Night (G. Schirmer) is an ap- 

propriate title for a 
fascinating piece of piano music that is 
both imaginative and colorful. The com- 
poser has used an idea that hints of 
moonbeams and shadows, not unmixed 
with touches of passion, in a_ highly 
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pianistic and musicianly manner. There 
are fugitive thoughts woven in with the 
main idea; little unexpected digressions 
that fit into the picture to a nicety. The 
technical demands are not great, but 
they are exceeded by the interpretative 
requirements. 

* * o* 

Two recent additions to 
a series of pieces issued 
under the general title 
of “From Olden Days” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.), being tran- 
scriptions for violin made by Arthur 
Moffatt, are entitled Corrente—“Il 
Mercato”—by Porpora, and a Sarabande 
in D Minor by Handel. The Porpora 
number has the virility and verve that 
are usually to be found in this old 
master’s work. It is moderately diffi- 
cult and makes an excellent recital num- 
ber. The Sarabande is a_ beautiful 
melody that is most effective on the vio- 
lin. Mr. Moffatt has done his part very 
well. 


Transcriptions 
for Violin by 
Alfred Moffatt 


* * * 


Songs by “Youth,” by Ralph J. 
Ralph J. de de Golier (Oliver Dit- 
Golier and son Co.), is a song 


packed full of  bril- 
liancy and_ spirit. 
Earlier songs from the same pen have 
indicated that this composer has origi- 
nality as well as skill and this latest 
setting is a further indication that such 
is the case. Here youth sings with 
greatest abandon and for the sheer joy 
of living. It is a song for high voice 
and is dedicated to Lambert Murphy. 

In a different mood is a song by Homer 
Grunn entitled “In the Lodges of the 
Sioux,” from the Ditson press. There is 
a blending of the dramatic and the 
mournful here and not a little brilliancy. 
There are two keys and the dedication 
is to Percy Hemus. 

* * * 
Settings by “As a May Morning,” 
Mark Andrews a setting of a poem by 
and Richard Aldington, 
Cecil Forsyth made by Mark An- 

drews (G. Schirmer), 
is one of the best things from the pen 
of this well-known composer that has 
come to me for some time. Mr. Andrews 
here has a more vivid and suggestive 
expression in his harmonies than he 
usually employs, and his voice part is 
most free in the melodic line, striving 
always to interpret the poem rather than 
merely please the vocalist. It is for 
high voice. “Lyonesse,” by Cecil For- 
syth, another Schirmer publication, is a 
ballad, in the sense of being a story of 
the lost land of Lyonesse, told in in- 
teresting music, as a setting of a poem 
by Nesta Sawyer. Mr. Forsyth’s music 
is straightforward but always expres- 
sive. There are two keys. 
* * * 


“Love, You Are “Love, You Are My 


Homer Grunn 


My Keeper’’— Keeper,” by Mana- 
a Song by Zucea (Theodore Pres- 
Mana Zucca ser Co.), is a_ well- 


written song, in this 
composer’s best style. It makes no par- 
ticular bid for popularity, rather it is 
contemplative and restrained in mood, 
but it is a very good setting of Irwin 
M. Cassel’s text and has much to recom- 
mend it. The composer has knit the 
music together admirably, thereby secur- 
ing unity and at the same time effective- 
ness. It is published in only one key 
and that is for a high voice. 

* * * 
Two Pieces for The chief characteris- 
the "Cello by tics of two pieces for 
Arthur Kay ’cello by Arthur Kay, 

entitled “Troubadour” 
and “Autumn Thoughts” (G. Schirmer), 
are pleasing, attractive melodies and ac- 
companiments that are enhancing with- 
out being in any way involved or strange. 
The first of these is a bright carefree 
song, with an appassionato middle sec- 
tion that lends interest. “Autumn 
Thoughts” is in more serious mood. In 
this number the rhythmic line is par- 
ticularly interesting. Both pieces should 
prove exceedingly popular with the ’cell- 
ists, whose literature is sadly neglected 
by composers. 

* * 

Marine Sketches There is much that 
for the Piano by might be said in praise 
Robert W. of Robert W. Manton’s 
Manton “Marine Sketches” for 

piano (E£. C. Schirmer 
Music Co.). The first number in the 
book, “Seascape,” has the same _ surge 
and beat of the sea that MacDowell 
depicted so nobly; and “Starlight,” the 





last of the four, has the harmonic ay) 
melodic coloring of the tenderer moo 
of the “Sea Pieces.” At most, how eye 
these are only echoes, for Mr. Mont 
is no mere copyist and his mus ¢ 
imaginative and highly original, pa). 
ticularly in “Of An Old Brittany s., 
Legend,” which is admirably conceive 
and genuinely inspired. The tonic peda). 
point, which persists throughout, | en¢ 
an air of well-sustained mystery. 1}, 
other number is “From the “Foc’s’le” 
a rollicking, vigorous sailors’ song tha 
fits becomingly into pictures of the sea. 
These Sketches are recommended ty re. 
cital givers as worthy of a place oy 
their programs. 


VANCOUVER HEARS CHOIRS 


aa 
On 








Resident and Visiting Organizations 


Give Performances 


VANCOUVER, Jan. 10.—The first con. 
cert of the season by the Vancouver 
Masonic Choir was given recently, whe, 
the guest artist was Paul Althouse 
tenor. The choir showed marked in. 
provement since ‘the last performance 
and Mr. Althouse was accorded a splen. 
did reception. 

The St. Olaf Lutheran Choir ha 
visited the city and given a fine concer, 
Singing without accompaniment ani 
from memory, the choristers’ work was 
of excellent quality. Their conductor, F 
Melius Christiansen, had complete con- 
mand of his forces, and the results were 
eminently satisfying. 

The yearly performance of Handel’ 
“Messiah” was given by the Vancouver 
Musical Society, Fred W. Dyke, conduct. 
ing, on Dee. 30. Soloists were Gladys 
Simmonds, soprano; Winnifred Parker, 
contralto; Alex Wallace, tenor, ani 
Gideon Hicks, bass. 

The Cherniavsky Trio, Leo, Jan and 
Mischel, gave an attractive program 
ensemble and solo numbers on Dec. 2), 
appearing under the local management 
ot Walter F. Evans. 

A. WINIFRED LEE. 


Sylvia Lent, violinist, who has been 
heard this season as soloist with the 
New York State Symphony and 
Chicago Symphony, will play in Ridge- 
wood, N. J., on Jan. 20; at the White 
House in Washington, D. C., on Jan. 2!; 
in Paterson, N. J., on Feb. 24, and « 
the Newark Festival on May 4. 








Beniamino Gigli has made a Victor 
record of Buzzi-Peccia’s Spanish sere- 
nade, “Paquita,” which has recently been 
published by G. Ricordi. 


iy oe 
Lp pst! 
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a 
gifts. There was perhaps more of this 
quest after conviction than in some Gra- 
yeure recitals of the past. 

Arpad Sandor played accompaniments 
worthy of so unique an artist. The 
audience listened in a state of thralldom, 
coming out of it to applaud its demands 
for numerous encores. The program, an 
excellent one, was made up of “request” 
numbers, and the singer announced each 
of his extras as also “by request.” 

me A 


Ernest Hutcheson’s Fifth 


Brahms and Liszt were the subjects 
of Ernest Hutcheson’s fifth step in his 
historical series of piano recitals in 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday night. This 
pianist’s playing of the B Minor Sonata 
by the first-named composer is one of 
the classics of this age. It is replete 
with the poetry and fantasy of Liszt 
at his best and yet avoids sugariness. 
“Waldesrauschen” seemed a trifle pom- 
pous but had beauty of tone and really 
remarkable technic. The same can be 
said of this artist’s reading of “Le 
Leggiereza” and “La Chasse.” The 
major work of Brahms presented at this 
recital was the Handel Variations, one 
of the greatest sets in that form in ex- 
istence. To them Mr. Hutcheson brought 
variety of mood and color and technical 
perfection. There were also the Rhap- 
sody in B Minor, Intermezzo in A Flat, 
Capriccio in B Minor and Ballade in B 
Minor played in masterly style. 

W. S. 
Chaliapin in Recital 


Feodor Chaliapin’s recital at the 
Metropolitan, Sunday afternoon, Jan. 11, 
crammed the place with standees, who 
were aS numerous as on nights when 
“Pagliacci” does duty with “Cavalleria.” 
Perhaps this was all quite natural, for 
it was an afternoon of “opera” of a 
one-man kind, for the big Russian basso 
did almost everything except shift the 
scenery. He was not, however, in one 
of his singing moods. The program was 
largely devoted to a form of recitation 
on various pitches, companioned by a 
scant regard for melodic line. 

Traces of cold manifested themselves 
and this may have had a bearing on both 
the singer’s choice of numbers and his 
story telling delivery of them. As usual, 
he announced his songs by number, se- 
lecting, among others, numbers 104, 105 
and 106. The program books in the pos- 
session of his auditors stopped with 101. 
When this information was conveyed to 
the singer from some one in a forward 
seat, he looked annoyed and walked off 
the stage, but presently returned and re- 
marked that it was not his fault. 

_ Among the songs selected were those 
inevitables, “The Song of the Flea” 
(altered in many respects this time from 
the singer’s usual interpretation of it), 
the “Volga Boat Song,” “Le Cor,” “Two 
Grenadiers,” “The Midnight Review,” 
and “The Government Clerk,” announced 
as usual as “a lee-tle comic song.” All 
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depended more for their success on the 
Russian’s ability to dramatize whatever 
he sang than on vocal beauty. 

The program was varied by violin and 
piano numbers played pleasurably by 
Abraham Sopkin and Max Rabinowitch 
respectively, the latter doing duty also 
as accompanist for both the singer and 
the violinist. a. Bs 


Elena Barberi’s Third Recital 


Elena Barberi, a youthful pianist who 
has been already heard twice in recital 
this season, made her third appearance 
on the evening of Jan. 11, in Aeolian 
Hall. Miss Barberi’s playing exhibited 
all the qualities that made her former 
appearances noteworthy. Some rather 
hackneyed Chopin was well played and 
in the B Minor Scherzo she displayed a 
volume of tone quite unusual for so 
young a player. Moszkowski’s “Die 
Jonglerin” displayed Miss _ Barberi’s 
fluent technic. A Scherzo by Ruta won 
so much applause that the composer, who 
was in the audience, was forced to rise 
in acknowledgment. a me oe 


Huberman Plays Again 


Appearing in his third New York re- 
cital this season, Bronislaw Huberman 
again exemplified the resourcefulness of 
his art at the Manhattan Opera House 
Jan. 11, presenting a program of con- 
siderable diversity and substantial mu- 
sical worth. Mr. Huberman had the co- 
operation of Siegfried Schultze, a worthy 
pianist, who supplied excellent accom- 
paniments throughout and shared with 
the violinist the credit for a _ well-pro- 
portioned performance of the Cesar 
Franck Sonata. Mr. Huberman played 
Bach’s Adagio and Fugue in C Major, 
for violin alone, Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole,” the Wilhelmj_ transcrip- 
tion of the Preislied from “Die Meister- 
singer,” one of the Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian Dances, Winiawski’s “Capric- 
cio Valse” and Paganini’s “La Clo- 
chette,” supplemented by encores. His 
tone was full and rich and his technic 
that of a master of the instrument. 


Allen McQuhae Reappears 


Allen McQuhae, tenor soloist with the 
Oratorio Society last month in Handel’s 
“Messiah,” was heard in recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Sunday evening, Jan. 11. 
Handel’s “Sommi Dei” was the opening 
number, arranged by Frank Bibb, ac- 
companying pianist. A fresh, appealing 
voice and clarity of diction marked the 
performance of a group of German songs 
including Schubert, Wolf and Brahms. 
The lusty Irish timbre for which the 
audience waited came to the surface in 
six songs of Ireland, in which Mr. Mc- 
Quhae grew very sentimental over little 
Mary Cassidy, Kitty my Love, Peggy 
and other mavourneens. There was a 
strange mixture of humor and pathos in 
these folk-like tunes with their turns and 
drone bass accompaniment. Mr. McQu- 
hae showed considerable technical skill in 
the free melodies of Franck, Duparc and 
Chausson. After these pioneers’ in 
French impressionism, one would expect 
a climax in Fauré, Ravel or Debussy, but 
Mr. McQuhae was content to finish the 
group with the motion-picture music of 
Augusta Holmés. The program tapered 
off with four ineffectual English songs 
by McFadyen, Glen, Grey and Easthope 
Martin. A large audience was _ espe- 
cially interested in the Irish group, ap- 
plauding it to the echo. H. M. M. 


Famous Musicians Among Travelers to 
Come from Europe 

Outstanding among musicians arriv- 
ing in America are Fritz Kreisler, vio- 
linst, and Ernst von Dohnanyi, pianist, 
conductor and composer. The former 
came on the France, which reached New 
York on Jan. 10, and the latter was a 
passenger on the Lapland, making port 
the same day. Another passenger on 
the Lapland was Nanny Larsen-Todsen, 
Swedish soprano. Ursula Greville, En- 
glish singer and editor of the Sackbut, 
was on board the outgoing Paris, and 
Mrs. Alfred Hertz, wife of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony’s conductor, sailed for 
abroad on the Columbus. 





Boston Soprano Scores Success in France 


Elizabeth Burgess, soprano, of Bos- 
ton, niece of Colonel MacLean, Toronto 
publisher, scored a notable success in 
the opera house at Toulouse, France, on 
Jan. 10, says a copyright dispatch to the 
New York Herald-Tribune. Singing the 
principal réle in “Tosca,” she won con- 
tinuous applause. Miss Burgess is a 
pupil of Jean de Reszké. 


FRATERNITY SEEKS ARTISTIC MEMBERS 


National Meeting of Phi Mu 
Alpha Is Held in 
Lincoln 
By H. C. Kinscella 
LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 3.—Thirty-two 
chapters of Phi Mu Alpha (Sinfonia) 
national musical fraternity were repre- 
sented at the national convention which 
closed here on Monday. Special cars 
from the East were attached to west- 
bound trains from Chicago to bring 
delegates from eastern and mid-western 

chapters. 

National officers elected were Peter 
Dykema of Phi Chapter, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, president; George A. 
Leighton of Omricon, Cincinnati, vice- 
president; Charles E. Lutton of Iota, 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer; Edwin R. 
Erickson of Delta, Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music, New York, historian. 

A luncheon, a dinner, informal busi- 
ness meetings and a dance comprised 
the program of the first day. A banquet 
was held in the Hotel Lincoln on Sun- 


day evening, followed by a concert of 
Indian music given by Thurlow and 
Edna Lieurance assisted by Fred Car- 
din. On Sunday afternoon, a concert 
given by visiting Sinfonians, and model 
initiations were held. Four ritual teams 
participated. Sessions on Monday were 
given over to routine business. 

A resolution passed by the voting 
body recommended that members of the 
fraternity be more generally chosen 
from professional and skilled amateur 
ranks, and that less novices in music be 
chosen. Because of increases in mem- 
bership, the delegates decided to further 
subdivide the national organization. 
From three provinces the number will be 
increased to six or seven. 

Delegates were the guests of the Lin- 
coln Chamber of Commerce on Monday 
at luncheon. Members of the Sinfonia, 
including a string quartet, a male quar- 
tet, and several soloists, gave a program 
from the new Buick Broadcasting Sta- 
tion, KFAB, on Monday night. 

Local arrangements were in charge of 
the Upsilon chapter, University School 
of Music, and H. O. Ferguson, governor 
of the central province. 





Maria Ivogiin and Olga Samaroff Head 
Concert List in Des Moines 


Des MOINES, IowA, Jan. 10.—Maria 
Ivogiin, soprano, made her first Des 
Moines appearance in the Hoyt Sherman 
Auditorium under the auspices of the 
Ogden Concert Series, George Frederick 
Ogden, manager. Mme. Ivogiin was well 
received by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The second of the Drake Uni- 
versity Community Concert Series was 
given in the University Church audi- 
torium. Olga Samaroff, pianist, was the 
artist. She received a cordial welcome 
and was required to play a number of 
encores. Drake University has installed 
a large three-manual Kilgen organ in the 
auditorium. HOLMES COWPER. 





Choral Music Is Given in Kansas City 


KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 10.—The Civic 
Choral Club appeared recently in Ivan- 
hoe Auditorium with the Little Sym- 
phony of Kansas City, Mo. Earl Rosen- 
berg conducted nine choruses from ‘“Mes- 
siah.” Mrs. E. W. Henry was at the 
piano, and Mrs. Raymond Havens, con- 


tralto, sang solos. Three orchestral num- 
bers, a Cimarosa overture, a number by 
Perosi and the march from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” were interspersed in 
the program. These were conducted by 
N. De Rubertis. The cantata, “The Com- 
ing of the King,” was given recently by 
the choirs of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, under Hermann Springer, and 
the First Presbyterian Church, under 
Roy B. Rawlings. 
FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


New York Town Hall Burns Mortgages 
Totaling $800,000 


The New York Town Hall celebrated 
its fourth birthday by burning mort- 
gages totaling $800,000, before an audi- 
ence that filled the auditorium on Jan. 
12. Donations came from some 3000 
persons and ranged in amounts from 
fifty cents to $500,000. The auditorium, 


which was built by the League for Po- 
litical Education as a forum for the dis- 
cussion of political and educational sub- 
jects, has become one of the favorite 
concert halls of the city. 
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ForsyTH, GA.—At the organ recital 
of Edith Elgar Sackett, assisted by Mrs. 
Phelps Ensign, soprano of Bessie Tift 
College, Mendelssohn’s Sonata in F Minor 
and numbers by Lemare, Guilmant, Hol- 


lins, Diton, Dubois, Vierne and Bach 
were performed. 
* Oo” * 
MIAMI, FuLA.—The “Troubadors,” 


under Robert Loui Zoll, sang in Royal 
Palm Park, accompanied by a horn quar- 
tet from Pryor’s Band. The verses were 
taken up by thousands of children led 
by Hamilton Hopkins and accompanied 
by Pryor’s Band. 

*” * * 


St. Marys, On10o.—More than 1000 
persons witnessed the dedication of the 
city’s new $300,000 memorial high 
school, which has three musical organ- 
izations, a glee club, band and a male 
quartet, the latter being a new enter- 
prise. Miss Kohler is conductor of the 
choruses. 

s . . 

BLOOMFIELD, N. J.—At the recent Sun- 
day afternoon service at the Glen Ridge 
Congregational Church a string quartet 
played excerpts from quartets by Haydn, 
Mozart, Schumann, Schubert, Brahms 
and others. The Men’s Community 
Choir sang numbers by Gaines, Kramer 


and Kremser. 
oa * * 


HoMESTEAD, FLA.—The Ensemble Class 
had its first artist recital when Corrine 
Byington of the Columbia School of Chi- 
cago and Ernest Hartsock of Atlanta, 
a pupil of Ben Potter, appeared jointly. 


Mr. Hartsock played well-known num- 
bers by Paderewski, Grieg and Schubert- 
Liszt, and Miss Byington was heard in 
more modern works. 

* a * 


BuENA VisTA, VA.—“‘The Coming of 
the Prince of Peace,’ a musical play 
with ancient Christmas carols, arranged 
by William Sloane Coffin and Helen A. 
and Clarence Dickinson, was presented 
in the Southern Seminary recently. B. V. 
Guevchenian conducted and Mrs. Guev- 
chenian was at the organ. Mrs. Russell 
Robey, soprano, sang several solos. 

* * * 

Baton RoucGe, LA.—The “Pique Dame” 
Overture by Von Suppe, the Waltz in 
A Flat by Brahms, Minuets by Boc- 
cherini and Mozart and numbers by 
Lieurance, Grainger, Kueken, Eichberg 
and Sousa were performed at the orches- 
tral concert of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College in Garig Hall. H. W. Stopher 
was the conductor. 

* * * 

DECATUR, GA.—Margaret Ridley, Chris- 
tine Lacey, Dorothy Ramspeck, Mary 
Lois Riley, Thomas Mason, Frank Bell, 
Jack Edwards, Robert Honiker, Paul 
Harwell, Martha Hatcher and Lucile 
Woodberry took part in the performance 
of the operetta “The Whole Year 
’Round.” The production was under the 
direction of Eunice Curry Prescott and 
Mrs. S. R. Christie, Jr. 

* + * 

SHERMAN, TEX.—A concert of more 

than ordinary interest was that by the 


music department of Carr-Burdette Col- 
lege under Frances Dunn, director. 
Piano solos and duets were played by 
Jetty Bess Osbourne, Virginia Knox and 
Margaret Logsdon. Vocal solos and duets 
were sung by Virginia Knox, Mrs. N. T. 
Lee, Irene Clark and Mrs. Davison. 
There were also readings and glee club 


songs. 
* * * 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Henry Doughty 
Tovey, director of music, presented a 
sacred concert by the choir of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, with the assistance of 
Alberta McAdams Stone and Will A. 
Sessions, Jr. A prelude, “Norwegian 
Sketch” by Clokey, César Franck’s 
“Panis Angelicus” and other works were 
sung. It was the 1053d concert given 
by the music department since Septem- 
ber, 1908. 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Two local chapters 
of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution sponsored an unusual concert re- 
cently. New immigrants representing 
seven nationalities gave it in the Central 
School building. They sang “America” 
and “Jingle Bells,” under Mrs. H. W. 
Sigworth and Mabel Henderson, and fol- 
lowed with violin, accordion and devil’s 
violin solos. This last instrument is a 
combination of a snare drum, tambourine 
and bass viol. 

*# * * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The First 
Presbyterian Church Choir, under Sam- 
uel G. Hart, presented Handel’s ‘Mes- 
siah” on a recent Suzday afternoon. The 


ee, 


soloists were Ellen M. Street and Fl.) 
Carrier-Hart, sopranos; 
H. English and Mrs. John W. Bridee 
contraltos; Ira T. Parker and Arihy; 
C. Sawhill, tenors, and Jasper R. Tip. 
bull, baritone. Mrs. Ira T. Parker wa, 
the organist. A large audience wa, 
present despite zero weather. 


4 * * 


ATHENS, ALA.—Christmas music wa, 
played at the recent recital by Fran; 
M. Church, director of music at Athen; 
College for Young Women. He was a3. 
sisted by Margaret Bostick, soprano 
Mary, Emma and Clara Nolen and ; 
ladies’ sextet. The choir of the Firg 
Methodist Church and the Athens (o). 
lege Glee Club also participated. Com. 
posers from Norway, Germany, Italy 
France, Denmark, Belgium and Hollanj 
were represented on this unique program. 


* * * 


MONTEVALLO, ALA. — Mary Melissa 
Snyder, soprano, and Elizabeth Frances 
Young, pianist, appeared in joint recita| 
recently. Miss Snyder sang “A fors ¢ 
lui” from “Traviata,” “Carnaval” by 
Fourdrain and numbers by Bachele. 
Josten, Rummel, Scott and others. Mis; 
Young played the B Minor Rhapsody by 
Brahms, the Fantasy-Impromptu by 
Chopin, Liszt’s transcription of Schu. 
bert’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark” and nu». 
bers by Cyril Scott and MacDowell 
Elizabeth Blair Chamberlin was accom. 


panist. 
* * * 


Lockport, N. Y.—The annual alumni 
concert of the Lockport high school mv. 
sical clubs was given with the assistance 
of a large orchestra under Earl W. Hayvi. 
land, a band under Charles R. Barone. 
the choral glee club under Mr. Hayi. 
land, a string quartet, composed of Phi)- 
more Brown, Ernest Ahern, Lester 
Cunningham and Oliver Smith, and 
trio composed of faculty members. These 
last were Marguerite Waste, Julia Helen 
Leonard and Hazel Woodward. A large 
audience attended and enjoyed this con. 
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Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric pIcrion 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher ef Singing 
471 West End Ave. , Phone Endicott 7449 
Wember of the Amerigns Academy of Teachers of 

















Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 





Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St.. New York 


Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOTCE 
47 West 72nd St.. New York City 
"Phone Endicott 7350 
Mme. Virginia Colombati 
Voice Culture 
From voice placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 


Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y.C. Schuyler 5614 
Ida Davenport 


Artiat-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 
hone: Schuyler 6098 
Clarence Dickinson 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Director. Brick Presbyterian 
Church; Temple Beth-E!; Union Theological 


Seminary 
Address: 412 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

















CONTRALTO 
Zoe Fulton TEACHER OF VOICE 


Head of Vocal Department at Glen Eden Seminary, 
Stamford, Conn. 

144 West 57th Street New York 
Phone Circle 8698 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 
Lost voices restored. 

180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 








Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member ef the American Academy of Teachers eof 


The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 


Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Vincent V, Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn 
Vocal Teacher 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 
ACCOMP ANIST—COACH 
Toured with Zimbalist, Flesch, Morini, Meader, 


Mischakoff 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St. Circle 4634 


Sergei Klipansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


York. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 


























DIRECTORY 


| Kriens 


MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


McCall Lanham qlonoert Baritone 


eacher of Singing 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Chase achat 
. am ger ee D. C. - - 
ew York, 2493 B’way, Phone: Riv. 65 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1764 K St., Ph. Frank. 6848 


Isabel Leonard SOPRANO 


Teacher of Singin 
Residence-Studio—50 Ww 67th 
Telephone—-Columbus 1405 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 

TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Bndicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in ‘ 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Recently Professor in Berlin Conservatory of Music 
Studio: 21 W. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 

1425 Broadway New York City 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
s OOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 est 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
hone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin ‘SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425: Broadway, New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 
° CS Tenor—Teacher of 
Franklin Riker Sheamee 
Studios: Phila., 1714 Chestaut, Mon.-Thurs. 
N. Y., 50 W. 67th St., Tues.-Wed.-Fri, 
Buffalo, 795 Blmwood Ave., Saturday. 
Tel. End. 9490 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Hy arr > ecient 1 gy Cruel 
607-608 Carnegie Hail, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 





















































cert. 

Francis Rogers 

CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Memper American Academy of Teachers of Si 
Studio. 144 East 624 St., New York _ 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th St. 





Cath. 7639 





J ao 
Bernard Sinsheimer—Sinsheimer Quart: 
Teacher of Violin and Ensemble 
New York—Wurlitzer Bldg., 120 W. 42nd St. 
For instruction and quartet engagements, 
address residence studio: 15 Penn. Ave., 
Crestwood, N. Y Phone Tuckahoe 3635 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 








Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 West 86th 3 
Residence Phoo 


Phone 
Schuyler 0572 Kellogg 1862 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
ddress: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish — 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singin 


Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. Phone Billings 3317 


Theodore Van Yorx 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Penn. 479) 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


: Grand Ope Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opere) 


Exponent of the Lamperti meth 
Studio: 168 West 58th Bt. New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interferen¢e¢ 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 438 


Oscar Ziegler 
Concert Pianist—Pedagogue 
52 West 90th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Phone Schuyler 7376 


: Di tor Zuroe Grand 
Josiah Zuro “— Shere A 
Coaching and Teaching 


Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Av*., 
New York City, Phones Circle 0100 or 4128 
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National and State Club 
Leaders to Promote 
American Music 


National cooperation for the promo- 
tion of American music and musicians 
was the main theme of a conference of 
the National, State and City Federations 
of Women’s Clubs in the St. Regis Hotel 


on Jan. 6. Mrs. Harold V. Milligan was 
chairman of music for the New York 
State Federation, and guests of honor 
included Mrs. John S. Sherman of Colo- 
rado Springs, Mrs. Charles Dickinson of 
Binghamton and Mrs. Thomas Slack of 
New York. 

A picture of what several million 
American club women could accomplish 
in the way of founding community or- 
chestras and choruses, was given by 
Prof. Franklin Robinson, who spoke on 
behalf of Mrs. E. H. Harriman’s Amer- 
ican Orchestral Society. If the Federa- 


ERATION HEADS URGE COOPERATION 


tion would take action in this matter, 
Professor Robinson said, hundreds of 
cities would be enabled to hear sym- 
phony, oratorio and opera performances, 
in which young artists who will have 
received their start by the aid of the 
Federation will have a fair chance to 
disclose talents that might otherwise re- 
main unknown because of financial dis- 
ability. 

Havrah Hubbard gave an account of 
the new American Institute of Operatic 
Art, which Max Rabinoff has founded at 
Stoney Point. Other speakers included 
Mrs. Abram Wolbarst for the City Mu- 
sic League and Howard Barlow of the 
American National Orchestra. 

Among the guests were Mrs. Mont- 
gomery Hare, Mrs. Eversley Childs, Jr., 
Mrs. Benjamen Prince, Anna §S. Richard- 
son, Mrs. Emery Brown, Mrs. Tarbox 
Darling, Mrs. David Allen Campbell, 
Etta Hamilton Morris, Mrs. Alfred C. 
Bage, Rose V. S. Berry, Marie C. Kieck- 
hoefer, Emilie F. Bauer, Grace Pickett, 
Florence Macmillen, Willard King, Ben- 
jamen Prince and Max Rabinoff. 





Edward Hart Assists Havrah Hubbard 
in Operalogue 


Edward Hart assisted in Havrah Hub- 
bard’s performance of “Falstaff” in the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Jan. 5, 
and at Columbia University on Jan. 6. 
He also accompanied a performance of 
Février’s ““Monna Vanna,” given for the 
Fortnightly Club of Summit, N. J., on 
the afternoon of Jan. 7, appearing with 
May Korb in Harrison, N. J., in the eve- 
ning. Mr. Hart is assisting Louise 
Stallings, soprano, in the Morning Mu- 
sicale of the Mundel Choral Club of 
Brooklyn, scheduled for the Brooklyn 
Heights Casino on Jan. 16. 


Ethel Wright and Thomas Fuson Active 


Ethel Wright, mezzo-contralto, ana 
Thomas Fuson, tenor, will appear in 
joint recital at Pittston, Pa., on Jan. 27. 
The engagement is the result of a highly 
successful recital given last spring be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of that city. Mr. 
Fuson sang in a performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah” in Hackensack, N. J., on Dec. 
21, and in the Gounod Communion Mass 
in Brooklyn on Christmas Eve. Miss 
Wright and Mr. Fuson are now busy 
attending to bookings and preparing pro- 
grams for their annual joint recital tour 
of the Middle West in July and August. 
The two artists will make a tour of the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States 
in January and February, 1926. 


Griffith Singers Assist Rosalie Housman 
in Radic rogram 


Marguerite Cobbey, coloratura  so- 
prano, and John Clair Montieth, bari- 
tone, both pupils of Yeatman Griffith, 
assisted Rosalie Housman, composer and 
pianist, in a radio program broadcast 
from station, WAHG, Richmond Hill, 
on the evening of Jan. 2. The program 
included several songs by Miss Hous- 
man and operatic arias. 








H. M. Shapiro Pupil Is Heard 


Julius Yanover, twelve-year-old pupil 
of H. M. Shapiro, gave a violin recital 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Jan. 4. He played Mozart’s E Minor 
Sonata, Mendelssohn’s Concerto, Wieni- 
awski’s Scherzo Tarantelle, and a group 
of smaller works by Tchaikovsky, 
3rahms-Joachim and Mr. Shapiro. 


LESCHETIZKY 


Master school for pianists and piano 
students 


In the musical For terms 
centre of —PARI apply to 
MME. MARIE GABRIELLE LESCHETIZKY 
7 Rue Chaptal, Paris (France) 
Samuel 


PoLONskY 


VIOLINIST-—TEACHER 
Auer’s Method 
Available for Concerts 
Studie: 855 Whitlock Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
Tel. Intervale 1487 

















Van Hoogstraten Reengaged to Lead 
Philharmonic in N. Y. Stadium Series 


Willem van Hoogstraten, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic, has been 
reengaged for the fourth consecutive 
season to conduct the Philharmonic in 
its series of concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium next summer, according to Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman of 
the Stadium Concerts Committee. Mr. 
van Hoogstraten will conduct for five 
weeks, his engagements being supple- 
mented by the appearances of several 
guest conductors, with whom negotia- 
tions are now pending. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten has been engaged as guest con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra for 
five concerts during the absence of Leo- 
pold Stokowski. 





Martin Richardson Books Many Dates 


Martin Richardson, tenor, will give a 
recital at St. Stephen’s College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson on Jan. 19. He will be 
soloist with the Woodman Choral Club 
on Feb. 9, and will appear in a joint 
recital with Carlos Salzedo, harpist, be- 
fore the members of the Contemporary 
Club of Newark on March 17. On April 
3, he will be soloist at the Commonwealth 
Club of Upper Montclair. Mr. Richard- 
son, who has sung over the radio several 
times with the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety’s picked solo chorus, will broadcast 
from a Providence station this month. 


Peter Meremblum to Give Farewell 
Recital 


The second violin recital of Peter 
Meremblum, which will take place in the 
Majestic Hotel, has been changed from 
Jan. 28 to Jan. 25, to enable Mr. Merem- 
blum to leave earlier for Seattle, Wash., 
where he will take charge of the violin 
department in the Cornish School and 
also conduct the orchestra there. His 
program will open with Bach’s B Minor 
Sonata, followed by several groups in- 
cluding Paganini, Chopin, Tartini and 
Ernst. Max Rabinovitch will again ac- 
company Mr. Meremblum. 


Zathurezky Announces First Program 


Eduard Zathurezky, Czechoslovakian 
violinist, who will make his American 
début Tuesday evening, Jan. 20, in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, will include in his 
program Tartini’s Sonata in G Minor, 
Lalo’s Symphony Espagnole, Bach’s 
Adagio for Violin Alone, Praeludium 
and Allegro of Pugnani-Kreisler, and 
shorter numbers by Schubert, Hubay, his 
teacher, and Wieniawski. His final num- 
ber will be Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 
Andre Bonist will be at the piano. 





New York Trio List Novelty for First 
Aeolian Hall Concert 


The New York Trio will present a 
novelty in the form of a trio by Miklos 
Radnai. a European composer, in its first 
New York concert of the season in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Jan. 19. 


Works of the composer, who is professor 
of music at the Budapest Conservatory, 
have been performed in European cities 
with unusual success. The other num- 
bers on the program will be Schumann’s 
Trio in G Minor and a trio by Bee- 
thoven. The organization is composed 
of Clarence Adler, pianist; Louis Edlin, 
violinist, and Cornelius Van _ Vliet, 
cellist. 


— 


Free Museum Concert Draws Thousands 


An audience estimated at 6500 persons 
attended the opening concert of the 1925 
series in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
opened the program, with David Mannes 
conducting. Bach’s Prélude in KE, 
Andante in C and Gavotte in E, taken 
from the sonatas for violin, were played 
by the strings, after which Mr. Mannes 
gave, as extra numbers, two excerpts 
from Bizet’s “Carmen.” Additional 
works included Mozart’s “Figaro” Over- 
ture, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Cortége of the 
Sirdar,” Saint-Saéns’ Bacchanale from 
“Samson and Delilah,” Kreisler’s ‘‘Ca- 
price Viennois”’ and the Overture to 
“Tannhauser.” The program on the 
evening of Jan. 17 includes Pierné’s 
“Entrance of the Little Fauns,” Mo- 
zart’s “Jupiter” Symphony and excerpts 


from Wagner’s “Ring” operas. The 
January concerts are being’ given 
through the generosity of John D. 


Rockefeller, Jr. 
Artists Give Story-Clark Musicale 
Artists appearing in the fifteenth in- 

vitation musicale of Story and Clark, on 

the evening of Jan. 8, were Ann Luckey, 
soprano; Michael Baxte, violinist, and 

Rex Tillson, pianist and accompanist. 

Brahms’ D Minor Sonata was given a 

musicianly interpretation by Mr. Baxte. 

Miss Luckey revealed an appealing 

voice in an Italian, Bohemian and Eng- 

lish group of songs by Wolf-Ferrari, 

Puccini, Dvorak, Alice Barnet and Kurt 

Schindler. 

Louis Stillman Organizes Club 
Louis S. Stillman, pianist and peda- 

gogue, has formed a music culture club 
with a comprehensive plan in three di- 
visions to fulfill the needs of students 
and teachers. Club activity will cover 
the subjects of pedagogy, concentration 
and aesthetic values. The days on 
which the club will meet have not yet 
been determined. 


ANNOUNCE SERIES 
OF RADIO CONTESTS 


Brunswick Company to Give 
$5,000 Monthly to Winners 
in Memory Trials 


The first national musical memory con- 
test ever staged over the radio will be 
broadcast through six of the principal 
radio stations ot the country beginning 
on Feb. 2, during the “Brunswick Hour 
of Music,” ten o clock Eastern standard 
time. Programs of the contest will be 
relayed through stations WJZ, New 
York; WGY, Schenectady; WRC, Wash- 
ington; KDKA, Pittsburgh; KYW, Chi- 
cago, and KFKX, Hastings, Neb. Ar- 
rangements are’also being made for the 
music contest to be carried still further 
through the new stations, KOA in Den- 
ver and KGO in Oakland, Cal. 

All the men, women and children of 
America are eligible to enter the contest, 
and it is expected that at least 20,000,- 
000 will take part, since stimulation to 
the interest will be provided by cash 
prizes totaling $5,000 monthly. Individ- 
ual prizes will vary from $50 to $1,000 
each. Members of the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera Companies, violinists, 
pianists and leading orchestras will 
broadcast. Among these are Mario Cham- 
lee, tenor; Maria Ivogiin, Edith Mason 
and Claire Dux, sopranos; Max Rosen, 
violinist, and Leopold Godowsky and 
Josef Hofmann, pianists. 

The purpose of the memory contest is 
to acquaint everyone from coast to coast 
with the world’s best music, and thus 
substitute opera arias, symphonies and 
concertos for the popular jazz songs. 
Answers to the contest will be given out 
when the results of the competition are 
announced at the beginning of each 
month. Competitors are requested not 
to send answers to their local Brunswick 
headquarters until after the final 
“Brunswick Hour” of the month. 





James Woodside to Sing in Town Hall 

James Woodside, baritone, will make 
his first New York appearance in Town 
Hall on Jan. 28. His program will con- 
sist of classic German and modern 
French, American and German songs. 
i+ agg Golde will accompany Mr. Wood- 
side, 








HARTFORD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
91 ELM ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Includes in its faculty such teachers ag 
WILLEM WILLEKE, ’Cello 
AURELIO GIORNI, Piano and Theory 
LILLIAN L. BISSELL, Pedagogy 


WM. L. WHITNEY, Voice 
ALFRED TROEMEL, Violin 








MARGARET WEIS 


PLANO PEDAGOGUE—-COMPOSER 


A limited number of pupils accepted 
Studio: 135 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Home address: 585 Bedford Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Williamsburg 3895 








OLIN 


MISCHAKOFF 


Concert Master, New York Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts—Recitals 
Management: GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Instruction: 259 W. 71st St., New York. 
Phone Endicott 1582 








_ PALESTI 


Lately Prima Donna of Moscow Opera House 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Studio: 435 Central Park West 
New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Academy 5120 
Instruction Hours 4-6 P.M. 








BERNICE FROST 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANYING 
TEACHING—COACHING 


305 W. 84th St., New York 
’Phone Endicott 10432 








MARIE SUNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management Haensel & Jone 
Aeolian Hall. New York 








CONTRALTO 


NEVADA 
DER STUDIO 
50 WEST 67© STREET 
J19't Haensel €, Jones, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. Telephane Endicott 9490 











CH. C. PARKYN 


"Cellist, Coach and Impresario 
Wurlitzer Auditorium 
120 West 42nd St., New York City 








HAROLD BRYSON 


Associate Teacher to Arthur Philips 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


STUDIO: 149 West 57th St., New York. Phone Circle 6151 
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People and Events in New York's Week 
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FREDRIC FRADKIN CHOSEN 
FOR PICCADILLY POSITION 





Prominent American Violinist Will Lead 
Orchestra at Large Motion Picture 
Theater 


Fredric Fradkin, violinist and former 
concertmaster of the Boston Symphony, 
has accepted the appointment to the 
directorship of music in the Piccadilly 


Theater, where he will conduct the or- 
chestra and assume full charge of mu- 
sical programs. 

In bringing Mr. Fradkin to the Pic- 
cadilly, Lee A. Ochs, managing director, 
feels that both the element of proper 
musical accompaniment to the feature 
pictures as well as solos of excellency 
will be made possible. 

Mr. Fradkin has appeared as soloist 
with the American Symphony Orches- 
tra. When he was a koy, he studied 
under Remy and later with Lefort at 
the National Conservatoire. He was 
awarded the first unanimous prize of 
the Conservatoire, the only American 
ever to be accorded this honor. While 
serving as concertmaster of the Bor- 
deaux Opera Orchestra in  Royan, 
France, his proficiency attracted the at- 
tention of Eugene Ysaye, who contrib- 
uted his own knowledge to the young 
violinist’s advancement. Mr. Fradkin’s 
engagements abroad embrace the con- 
certmastership of such organizations as 
the Wiener Concertverein in Vienna; 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra and 
the Diaghileff Ballet Russe. 





Hinshaw Company Presents “Impresario” 
at Liederkranz Celebration 


The Liederkranz Club presented Wil- 
liam Wade Hinshaw’s “Impresario” 
Company in celebration of its seventy- 
eighth anniversary on the evening of 
Jan. 10. With Henri Scott in the lead- 


ing role, supported by Francis Tyler, 
Harold Hansen, Hazel Huntington and 
Lottice Howell, the company gave a very 
fine performance, assisted by the Lieder- 
kranz Orchestra, which played the ac- 
companiments usually supplied by Wil- 
lard Sektberg. The artists delivered 
themselves of much good singing, espe- 
cially Miss Huntington and Miss Howell 
in their entertaining duet, and the vari- 
ous situations showed the result of long 
association in the smoothness and pre- 
cision with which they were carried 
through. Mr. Scott evoked great enthu- 
siasm for his excellent singing and his 
clever acting and in company with the 
other singers was given many recalls. 





Lazare Saminsky Conducts Program of 
Jewish Music at Temple Emanu-El 


Lazare Saminsky conducted a program 
of interesting Jewish music at Temple 
Emanu-El on the evening of Jan. 11. 
With the assistance of Gottfried H. Fed- 


erlein at the piano, Rev. Simon Schlager, 
cantor; a half-dozen well-known soloists 
and a choir of thirty voices, the program 
was given in a thoroughly enjoyable 
manner. The first half of the evening 
was devoted to music composed by Le- 
vandowsky, Achron, Bloch, Saminsky, 
Mendelssohn and Spicker. These mem- 


bers enlisted the services of Helen 
Taschner Tas, violinist; Inez Barbour, 
soprano; Delphine Marsh, and Carl 


Schlegel, baritone. The same artists and 
Leon Cortilli were heard in the second 
half of the program, which included 
many traditional melodies and also com- 
positions by Saminsky, Naumburg, Ja- 
cobi, Sparger, Lvov, Rubinstein and 
Mendelssohn. The program was heard 
by a large audience that gave evidence 
of its interest in the work of Mr. Samin- 
sky, who is in charge of the music at the 
Temple. 





Lawrence [ibbett, Who Made Sensation 
in Opera, Studied Only in This Country 
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(Portrait on front page) 


AWRENCE TIBBETT, the young 
American baritone, whose phenome- 
nal success in the role of Ford in the re- 
vival of Verdi’s “Falstaff” at the Metro- 
politan on Jan. 2 was one of the most in- 
teresting events of the musical season, is 
an all-American product in every sense 
of the word, having never been out of 
this country. Mr. Tibbett was born in 
Bakersfield, Cal., about twenty-eight 
years ago and unlike most singers, espec- 
ially Americans, has never been con- 
nected with any other profession than 
that of a singer, except for a brief time 
when he acted Shakesperean roles with 
Tyrone Power. 

Mr. Tibbett’s voice was discovered 
when he was a schoolboy of seventeen in 
Los Angeles by the father of one of his 
schoolfellows, Joseph Dupuy. The occa- 
sion was his appearance in a school per- 


formance of “Miles Standish.” He 
studied with Dupuy for a while, and 
later, for two years, with Basil Ruys- 
dael, formerly of the Metropolitan. He 
held important church positions and 
sang in concerts on the Coast for about 
eight years. 

Coming to New York three years ago, 
Mr. Tibbett continued his studies with 
Frank La Forge, with whom he has re- 
mained ever since. He became a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
last season, making his first appearance 
there as Valentine in “Faust,” having 
learned the role in three days. He was 
also heard last season as Escamillo and 
as Morales in “Carmen,” the Herald in 
“Lohengrin,” Fleville in “Andrea Che- 
-‘nier,” Silvio in “Pagliacci” and in other 
roles. 

During the present season Mr. Tibbett 
has renewed his successes in “Faust” 
and “Pagliacci” and also created a 
particularly favorable impression as 
Schlemihl in “Tales of Hoffmann.” 





Richard Hale Has Many Bookings Since 
Return from Europe 


Richard Hale, American baritone, who 
returned recently from a year in Europe, 
where he was heard in opera and con- 
cert, has been engaged by the Matinée 
Musical Club for a concert in the Bel- 
levue-Stratford in Philadelphia on Jan. 
27. Mr. Hale was one of the artists in 
a recent morning musicale at the Hotel 
Plaza, and was scheduled to give a joint 
program with Willem Willeke, ’cellist, 
in New York on Jan. 14. He will be 
soloist in the February concert of the 
Schola Cantorum under Kurt Schindler, 
and will appear in forthcoming recitals 
in Garden City and Atlantic City, the 
latter engagement being in joint recital 
with Anna Case. 





Ernest Hutcheson Fulfills New York 
Engagements 


The post holiday activities of 
Ernest Hutcheson include three New 
York appearances within eight days, his 
fifth Aeolian Hall recital this season, on 
which occasion he played a Brahms- 








prisingly brilliant achievement.—N. Y. AMERICAN. 


formance on the organ.—N. Y. SUN. 





Read what the critics said about 


ORGANIST 
in recital at Aeolian Hall on January Sth. 
Not only was her manipulation of the manuals a marvel of speed and precision, but her pedal work was a sur- 


Miss Carbone had a genuine success with the audience, which was a large one for the 2 i 
She has an attractive foreoeny and a modest demeanor which enhanced her skillful yoy BR 


Miss Carbone’s playing was very satisfactory, marked by thorough knowled f her i j j 
hands and feet and expressive ability. —N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE. Pe ree, ae ae et 


From the Bach Toccata and Fugue she drew the fullest warmth and tone color which were achievements of 
subtle interpretation and technique, particularly in the deft and skillful pedal work.—N. Y. WORLD. 
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Liszt program; a performance of the 
Beethoven “Kreutzer” Sonata with Al- 
bert Spalding, in one of the Beethoven 
Association concerts; and a performance 
of MacDowell’s Concerto in B Minor with 
the New York Philharmonic, scheduled 
for the evening of Jan. 17. On Jan. 24 
Mr. Hutcheson will give his sixth recital 
in Aeolian Hall, presenting a program 
devoted to modern compositions. 


St. Cecilia Club to Give Concert 


Victor Harris will conduct the first 
concert of the St. Cecilia Club for this 
season in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on the evening of Jan. 20. 
The club, consisting of 140 women’s 
voices, will have the assistance of Frank 
Cuthbert, baritone, and Theodore Colla, 
harpist. The program will include songs 
of Bruno Huhn, Gustav Holst, Fletcher 
and several pieces composed for the Club. 
The second concert will take place in 
March when the organization will be 
assisted by John Barnes Wells, tenor, 
and an orchestra from the New York 
Philharmonic Society. 





Pupil of Mme. Viafora Sings at Recep- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Fortune Gallo 


Cuni Berti, soprano, created a ripple 
of excitement on Sunday night, when she 
was called upon to sing at a reception 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Fortune Gallo in 
honor of Emma Trentini before a num- 
ber of distinguished personalities of the 
musical world. Miss Berti disclosed a 
voice of exceptional operatic quality in 
her songs in English and also in a Mo- 
zart aria. Maria Zerelli accompanied. 
Miss Berti, who is a pupil of Gina Via- 
fora, is a native of Italy but has been 
a resident of this country for several 
years. She is in her early ’teens. 





Harriet Ware to Be Heard in Programs 
of Her Own Composition 

Harriet Ware, composer and pianist, 
will give a recital before the Music So- 
ciety of Rutherford, N. J., on Jan. 19. 
Miss Ware will be heard in many cities 
in February and March, and with the 
assistance of Walter Mills, baritone, will 
give a recital of her songs and piano 
numbers before the New York Rubin- 
stein Club of New York at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on March 14. 


Carl Albert Plays for Violin Pupils 


Carl Albert gave a recital at his studio 
on the evening of Jan. 5, his program in- 
cluding many of the compositions that 
are being studied by his advanced pupils. 
The composers represented were Bach, 
Handel, Vieuxtemps, Sarasate, Nachez, 
Kreisler, Lalo, Rode and Paganini. May 
Rose played the accompaniments. 


FONTAINEBLEAU TO > 
REOPEN NEXT JUNE 


Committee Begins Enroll. 
ment of Americans for 
Study in France 


The Fontainebleau School of Music 
will open its doors for its fifth summer 
session on June 25. This school, which 
first opened in 1921, and was more or 
less of an experiment, is now an estab- 
lished institution which offers the very 
best French teaching of music vo 1) 
American artists, teachers and ad. 
vanced students. 


Messrs. Widor and Camille Decreus 
will again be the directors of the school, 
The faculty includes the following 
widely-known teachers: Widor and Li. 
bert, organ; André Bloch, composi*ion 
and conducting; Nadia Boulanger, har- 
mony (the appreciation and philosophy 
of modern music); Isidor Philipp and 
Decreus, piano; Rémy and Hewitt, vio- 
lin; Hekking, ’cello; Granjany, harp; 
Mauguiére and Salignac, voice, reper- 
tory and mise-en-scéne; Pillois, Irench 
language and history of music; Fau- 
chet, solfeggio and instrumental en. 
semble. Of special interest to the oigan 
students this year is the installation 
of a new three-manual pipe organ. 

Two distinguished members of th 
faculty, Mr. Grandjany and Nadia Boul. 
anger, are now touring this country 
Messrs. Mauguiére and Salignac, wh 
are in charge of the voice, repertory 
and operatic department, are both for- 
mer Metropolitan artists, and especially 
competent to train American singers in 
the French traditions. 

Because of the high musical stand- 
ards and the shortness of the season, 
the school is exclusively for teachers, 
artists and advanced students, the foun- 
dations of whose musical training are 
already solidly laid, its main purpos 
being to familiarize its students with 
the best French methods of instruction. 
It is essentially French in character, or- 
ganized and administered by French 
men. 

In addition to their musical oppor 
tunities, the students live and work in 
one of the most beautiful palaces in the 
world, replete with great historic and 
artistic traditions. They have the for- 
est and the park for a playground. Such 
lovely haunts as Barbizon, Moret and 
Montigny are within easy reach; Paris 
itself is only an hour away. During 
the summer important concerts are gi\ 
en for the students by eminent French 
musicians. 

Francis Rogers is chairman of the 
American committee, and has alread) 
begun the enrollment of students. 








Rata Présent Returns from Tour 


Rata Présent, pianist, has returned t 
New York from a month’s tour in Ken- 
tucky, Illinois and Michigan. More than 
half of her appearances were reengage- 
ments from last season, and in Kalama- 
zoo, Where she was heard as soloist with 
the orchestra, she has played six times 
since last March. In this city her play- 
ing made such a fine impression that sh¢ 
was urged to conduct a master class a! 
the Kalamazoo Conservatory. She gav 
the school a day on two occasions and 
found some excellent talents. Miss Pre- 
sent continued her custom of giving ex- 
planatory talks on the various numbers 
of her program and finds that they add 
to the enjoyment of the listener. 





International Composers’ Guild Wil! 
Introduce Cowell’s “Ensemble” 


Henry Cowell’s new orchestral work 
will have its initial performance in th 
second subscription concert of the Inter 
national Composers’ Guild, in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Feb. 8. The 
composition is entitled “Ensemble” and 
makes use of the Thunder Stick, an old 


Indian Instrument, upon which M1! 
Cowell and Alexander Bloch will pe! 
form. 


Violinist to Assist Zuro Forces 


Michael Rosenker, violinist, will 
soloist in the third free concert of t! 
Sunday Symphonc Society, Josiah Zu! 
conductor, at the Criterion Theater ©! 
Jan. 18. The program will include t! 
Mendelssohn Concerto, Beethoven’s “Lé 
nore” Overture, No. 3, Schubert’s “U 
finished’ Symphony and a work by M: 
senet. 
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Radio a Boon to Many Singers Who Lack 
Personality Demanded for Public Work 


BY FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 
H!NUUUUUEOUUVESOEOUOUEREUAAUORUUAUEUAAAO AAA 


HE term, talent, has no fixed value 
e singing or elsewhere, except as a 
general description of powers better than 
the average. One has talent in a greater 
or a lesser degree, and one of the 
stumbling blocks on the road to song is 
the prevailing tendency to overestimate 
indications of talent and to mistake mere 


precocity or superficial gifts for genuine 
promise. Such mistakes are common and 
often are honestly made through lack 
of knowledge and judgment. 

On the other hand, the cupidity of a 
class of less conscientious teachers leads 
them to offer encouragement where there 
is no talent whatsoever. But even the 
best intemtioned teacher will often meet 
cases that are difficult to judge honestly. 
Naturally, he does not want to over- 
estimate his prospective pupil’s equip- 
ment, nor does he want to go to the 
other extreme and possibly discourage 
a latent gift. 

As a rule, every pupil comes to a 
teacher with the preconception that he 
or she is a great artist in embryo. All 
have been told so by admiring parents 
and friends, and they believe it. Now, 
the trouble is that some of these aspir- 
ants may actually be great artists in 
embryo in spite of unfavorable appear- 
ances, and no teacher cares to overlook 
such as possibility. Hence it behooves 
the honest teacher to train his judgment, 
not only of voice but of various other 
elements that go to make a real singer. 
These include health, intelligence, tem- 
perament, personal appearance, common- 
sense and the courage to bear criticism. 

I do not say that unless all these 
qualities are present no satisfactory re- 
sults can be expected. We are not con- 
sidering prodigies, and there are many 
degrees of success, the least of which 
may be sufficient to justify a pupil in 
diligent and persistent study. But it is 
obvious that a pupil with no “per- 
sonality” or sense of drama would not 
be likely to succeed as an opera singer 
in spite of a really fine voice, whereas 
there are numerous instances of great 
success in opera through personality and 
histrionic gifts where the singing voice 
fell short by far of the highest vocal 
standards. Hence the teacher must be 


candid with his pupils and direct their 
studies into the avenues most favorable 
to their respective abilities. 

It may be that a pupil has no promise 
beyond that of becoming what is some- 
times called a “gifted amateur”; but if 
he really becomes a gifted amateur his 
place in life is by no means unimportant 
and he will achieve distinction in that 
field of effort, whereas he might be utter- 
ly submerged in professional circles after 
years of costly and _heart-breaking 
struggle. An _ intelligent and_ well 
equipped teacher, after a few weeks, 
can estimate the possibilities of a pupil’s 
future, and. if it has no promise, he 
should be told so candidly, even though 
a pupil be lost. 


What, then, constitutes the natural 
equipment necessary for a_ singer’s 
career? Voice, of course, is a prime 


requisite, but many other qualities are 
involved and are so important as to be 
practically of equal importance. We 
have already named the most obvious 
of the collateral requirements, but the 
outstanding one, the sine qua non, is 
Hard Work! Not even genius can take 
the place of work. If the trite saying 
be true that genius is only “an infinite 
capacity for taking pains,” it must also 
be true of talent; and talent is what we 
are now dealing with. No matter how 
great the natural gifts may be, genuine 
success is not achieved without earnest 
and persistent work. Let me emphasize 
also the advantage of beginning at an 
early age, wherever that is possible, and, 
of course, beginning right. 

To recur to the matter of personality 
as an element of success, many beautiful 
voices are handicapped by a personality 
unsuited to the concert platform, and 
singers of undisputed vocal charm have 
been discouraged by the small measure 
of attention they receive from their audi- 
ences. A new field for such singers has 
been opened by radio, where personality 
counts not at all and where purity of 
tone and enunciation, vocal style and 
general effectiveness are projected for 
what they are intrinsically worth, which 
is a great deal, as millions of radio 
listeners will testify. Here is a new and 
important outlet for genuine talent that 
might otherwise meet with small success 
for the reasons we have stated. 





Announce Artists for Final Artistic 
Morning at Hotel Plaza 


Andres de Segurola has announced the 
artists who will be heard at the sixth 
and last of his series of Artistic Morn- 
ings at the Hotel Plaza on Jan. 22. 
These will be Frances Alda, soprano of 
the Metropolitan; Mischa-Léon, tenor, 
and the original Ampico Trio, consist- 
ing of Milton Deleamp, Adam Carroll 
and Edgar Fairchild. Mme. Alda will 
sing the Nenie from Boito’s “Mefistof- 
ele’ and songs by Burleigh. Maxwell 
and Woodman. Mr. Mischa-Léon will 
be heard in the Flower Song from “Car- 
men” and in a duet from the same opera 
with Mme. Alda. As this concert marks 
the end of the series, Mr. de Segurola 
will make a special address. 





Nicola Montani Resigns St. Paul Post 


Nicola A. Montani, conductor of the 
Palestrina Choir of Philadelphia and 
hoirmaster of the Church of St. Paul 
‘he Apostle in New York, has announced 
ils resignation from the latter post. He 
will, however, continue his studio work 
n New York and Philadelphia, as well 
as his classes in the College of Mount 
St. Vincent and Georgian Court College, 
Lakewood. Mr. Montani has also ac- 
epted the post as director of the vocal 
S arement in the College of New Ro- 
nelle, 


Frieda Hempel to Sing in Carnegie Hall 


_ Frieda Hempel, soprano, will give her 
irst New York recital of the season in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 10, 
lor the benefit of the New York Wo- 
men’s League for Animals. The league 

aunching a campaign for an endow- 
ment fund of a half million dollars, 
ab ut one-fifth of which has already 
Seen pledged. 


Pupils of Mme. Guttman-Rice Are Heard 


mong the pupils of Melanie Gutt- 
i-Rice who have been heard in con- 


cert during the past month are Julia 


Crone, who sang with the Mozart 
Society in the Hotel Astor; Frances 
Newsom, whose engagements included 


the Choral Club of Hartford, Conn., the 
Sunday Symphony Society and the Fine 
Arts Clubs of Atlanta and Great Neck; 
August Werner, who fulfilled a five 
weeks’ engagement at the Rialto and 
Rivoli Theaters, and Teresa Rashkis, 
who appeared as soloist in a_ recent 
concert of the Schola Cantorum. 


Harriette Cady Arranges Program of 
Music From Many Lands 


Harriette Cady, ‘pianist and composer, 
has arranged a unique program for her 
concert in the Princess Theater on the 
afternoon of Jan. 20. Miss Cady has 
searched through the literature of vari- 
ous peoples and has prepared a group 
of numbers which she styles, “primitive 
music.” It includes examples from 
Egypt, India, Java, Japan, Peru, Brazil, 
Scotland and Ireland, and also two 
Chinese works, arranged by Miss Cady, 
which will have their first hearing on 
this occasion. 


Nannine V. Joseph Severs Association 
With Witmark & Sons 
Nannine V. Joseph, for several years 
executive secretary of M. Witmark & 
Sons, and in charge of the concert de- 
partment, has severed her association 
with the music publishing house to ac- 
cept a position with Brandt & Brandt, 
literary agents, beginning Feb. 1. Miss 
Joseph will continue to represent the 
Witmark firm among singers and also at 
some of the more important conventions, 
but will devote most of her time to plac- 
ing non-fiction and feature articles in 
magazines and newspapers. 
Ernest Hutcheson Announces Two Pro- 
grams of Modern Music 
Ernest Hutcheson will give the first 
half of his survey of modern composers, 


devoting his program to works of Mac- 


Dowell, Brockway, Griffes, d’Albert, 
Strauss, Korngold, Reger, Dohnanyi, 
Godowsky, Paderewski and Moussorg- 


sky, in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Jan. 24. A second program, completing 
the survey, will be given on the after- 
noon of Feb. 14, and will include works 
of Franck, Fauré, Alkan, Debussy, 
Grainger, Bloch, Ganz, Cyril Scott, 
Goossens, Ireland, Rachmaninoff, Medt- 
ner and Scriabin. 


McCORMACK IS 





WELCOMED 


Eastman Theater in Rochester Crowded 
for Tenor’s Recital 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 10.—John Me- 
Cormack, tenor, sang, on Jan. 8, before 


the largest audience the Eastman Thea- 
ter has held. The stage, enlarged to ca- 
pacity, was filled to overflowing, and the 
standees were only limited by the 
amount of space. Mr. McCormack’s pro- 
gram satisfied all classes of music-lov- 
ers, and Lauri Kennedy, ’cellist, and Ed- 
win Schneider, accompanist, came in for 
their share of the honors. There were 
many encores, and Mr. McCormack’s 
consummate art was shown in every 
type of song from Bach to “Mother 
Machree.”’ 

The Tuesday Musicale presented the 
Central Church Choir, George W. Wal- 
ton, choirmaster, before its members in 
Kilbourn Hall on Jan. 8. Anthems and 
other church music, and secular works, 
including operatic arias, comprised the 
program. Soloists were Lucile Davis 
Brightman, soprano; Rae Potter Rob- 
erts, contralto; Herbert Senior, tenor; 
George Frank, baritone, and Ruth Ma- 
bie, organist and accompanist. The 
choir sang with good tone and interpre- 
tative skill. The soloists were all suc 
cessful. The audience, which was un- 
usually large, was enthusiastic. 

Mary ErtTz WILL. 


Thuel Burnham Presents Pupils 


Thuel Burnham, pianist and _ peda- 
gogue, presented three of his talented 
pupils in a recital at his Fifth Avenue 
Studios at his last Sunday evening “at 
home” recently. Emma Janet Ray dis- 
closed a large musical talent in a fine 
performance of MacDowell’s ‘“Eroica” 
Sonata, and Henry Cohen, with Russell 
Wragg at the second piano, gave a bril- 
liant interpretation of Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio Brilliante. Mr. Wragg re- 
vealed his originality in composition as 
well as his ability as a pianist in his 
ballet, “Pavlowiana,” and a set of vari- 
ations on an original theme. The pro- 
gram was heard by a large audience 
that gave the performers a cordial re- 
ception. 


Pupil of Tofi Trabilsee Sings for Radio 





Grete Birk, mezzo-soprano, a pupil of 
Tofi Trabilsee, was one of the artists 
who took — in the radio program that 
was broadcast from station WGBS on 
the evening of Jan. 3. The other artists 
were Pauli Jensen, violinist; Aage Hy- 
Sorensen, baritone, and Ingeborg Sven- 
den-Tune, pianist. Albert Place, bari- 
tone, another pupil of Mr. Trabilsee, has 
been heard with success on several occa- 
sions recently. 


Margaret Sittig Lists Cecil Burleigh 
Work for New York Concert 


Margaret Sittig, American violinist, 
who recently gave a series of highly 
successful concerts in Europe, will be 
heard in a New York recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 21. With 
Frederick V. Sittig at the piano, Miss 
Sittig will play the Vitali Chaconne, a 
group of numbers by Friedemann Bach- 
Kreisler, Mozart-Burmester, Tchaikov- 
sky-Auer and Zarzycki and two con- 
certos, one by Vieuxtemps and another 
by Cecil Burleigh, American composer. 


Pupils of Alexander Bloch Win Fellow- 
ships at Juilliard Foundation 


Among the successful applicants for 
scholarships at the Juilliard Foundation 
three were pupils of Alexander Bloch, 
well-known violinist and teacher. Only 
three of Mr. Bloch’s pupils applied for 
fellowships and all three were chosen. 
They were Mary Lackland of Richmond, 
Va., Ada Synajko of New York and 
Florence Suder of Waterbury, Conn. 

Frederick Schlieder has been engaged 
to give two lectures on creative music in 
Boston on the afternoons of Jan. 18 and 
25. The lectures will be given at the 
home of Mrs. Henry L. Mason. 


HAVANA AUDIENCES HEAR 
TWO ORCHESTRA PROGRAMS 


Adela Verne Gives Recitals and Plays 
Concerto With Symphony—Hispania 
Quintet Applauded 

HAVANA, Jan. 3.—The Society for Mu- 
sical Art recently presented Adela 
Verne, pianist, in two recitals, in the 
Payret Theater. Her programs _in- 
cluded Bachs Prelude and Fugue in D, 
Schumann’s Fantasie, Op. 17, and music 
by Chopin, Scarlatti and Paderewski. 

Miss Verne also appeared with the 
Havana Symphony the following week, 
giving the Grieg Concerto in A Minor. 
The orchestra, under the baton of Gon- 
zalo Roig, opened the concert with Bii- 
low’s “Imperial March” and Rheinberg- 
er’s “Vision,” for string instruments. 
Other numbers included works by Gret- 
chaninoff and Massenet, and the “Meis- 
tersinger” Overture. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Maestro Sanjuan, gave a first perform- 
ance of Debussy’s “Petite Suite” in a 
recent concert in the National Theater. 
The rest of the program comprised a 
prelude by Tscherenino, Beethoven’s 
“Leonora” Overture, and a group of 
short pieces. 

Three interesting concerts were given 
lately by the Hispania Quintet. The 
first was heard in the Sala Falcén, the 
program included Mozart’s G Minor 
Quartet and C Minor Quintet. The sec- 
ond concert was called “A Romantic 
Festival,” and consisted of Schubert’s 
Adagio and Rondo for Quartet and 
Piano, Chopin’s Prelude in D Flat and 
Scherzo in B Flat Minor, Beethoven’s 
Adagio Cantabile from the Quartet in 
E Flat, an Allegro Molto by Mendels- 
sohn and Schumann’s E Flat Quintet. 
The third concert was devoted entirely 
to Spanish music, including works by 
Villa, Morera, San _ Sebastian and 
Breton. NENA BENITEZ. 


Klibansky Pupils Enter Opera and 
Concert Fields 


Lottice Howell is leaving New York 
this month to go on tour with the Hin- 
shaw Opera Company. Mabel Nichols 
has been engaged as soprano soloist in 
the Grace Episcopal Church, White 
Plains, N. Y. Virginia Posey will be 
heard in recitals in Texas, Louisiana 
and Mississippi in the next two months. 
Gladys Bowen and Sarah Lee recently 
gave a joint recital in Brooklyn, with 
Leo Linder, violinist, as assisting artist, 
and Mary Ludington, accompanist. 


me 


English Pianist to Have Second Hearing 


Winifred Macbride, English pianist, 
will give her second New York recital 
this season in Aeolian Hall, on the 
evening of Jan. 21. She will include on 
her program Brahms Variations and 
Fugue on a Theme of Handel, Chopin’s 
Twenty-four Preludes, two numbers by 
John Ireland, “Amberley Wild Brooks” 
and “Ragamuffin,” Palgrem’s “Bird 
Song,” Herbert Howell’s “Procession,” 
Ravel’s “Jeux d’eau,” Rachmaninoff’s 
Prelude in B flat and Schumann’s Car- 
naval. 


PASSED AWAY 


E. W. Hanscom 


AUBURN, ME., Jan. 10.—Funeral ser- 
vices were held here last week for E. W. 
Hanscom, widely known as a composer, 
pianist, organist and teacher, who died 
at the home of his sister in Jersey City, 
N. J. Mr. Hanscom was born in Dur- 
ham, near here, seventy-six years ago, 
and after studying with prominent 
teachers in this country completed his 
education in London and Vienna. He 
was for twenty-five years organist of the 
Elm Street Universalist Church in Au- 
burn and for sixteen years at the High 
Street Congregational Church, which 
latter position he resigned only a few 
years ago on account of failing health. 

ALICE FROST LORD. 








Otto Fischer 


MontTcLairR, N. J., Jan. 10.—Otto 
Fischer, father of Adelaide Fischer, con- 
cert soprano, and Otto L. Fischer, pianist 
and head of the Three Arts Conserva- 
tory of Wichita, Kan., died here in the 
Mountainside Hospital on Jan. 4. Mr. 
Fischer was born in New York in 1852 
and was for eighteen years treasurer of 
the Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn, 
as well as being active in other fields 
of the musical world of that city. 
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Brilliant Past Recalled at Gathering in Steinway Hall } 
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Frederick Steinway, President of Steinway & Sons, 





ILD Steinway Hall, more 


intimately associated 
with musical events of 
yesteryear than any 


other building in New 
York City, was thrown 
open to an extraordinary gathering of 
musicians, musical managers and 
others on Sunday evening, when 
Frederick Steinway, president of 
Steinway & Sons, gave a reception in 
honor of Josef Hofmann. 

The occasion was in the nature of a 
farewell to old Steinway Hall, which 
was built in 1864, as Steinway & Sons 
will occupy the new building on Fifty- 
seventh Street probably in May. 

Mr. Steinway was assisted in receiv- 
ing the guests by Theodore Steinway, 
Herman Irion, Ernest Urchs, Paul 
Schmidt and Henry Ziegler. Before sup- 


per was served, a program altogether 
unusual in character and of special in- 
terest to the guests was given, opening 
with an introductory address by Theo- 
dore E. Steinway, who welcomed, on be- 
half of Frederick Steinway, those who 
were present to do honor to the dis- 
tinguished guest. Mr. Steinway intro- 
duced Royal Cortissoz, who took for the 
subject of his extemporaneous remarks 
“Reminiscences.” At the time Mr. Cor- 
tissoz made his acquaintance with Stein- 
way Hall he was music critic for the 
New York Herald. 


Yesterday’s Roll of Honor 


He pointed out the cleavage between 
the old régime of Steinway Hall and the 
new. To do this he glanced back at the 
epoch of the eighties when New York 
was hypnotized by Adelina Patti and 
the old Italian opera of Colonel Maple- 
son. Then came the new cult, the re- 
alization of the greater significance of 
German music, inaugurated by Dr. Leo- 
pold Damrosch. Mr. Cortissoz recalled 
the first performance in this country of 
“Tristan und Isolde” with Lilli Lehmann, 
under Anton Seidl, the “Meistersinger”’ 
with Emil Fisher and “Siegfried” with 
Alvary. 

Mr. Cortissoz also mentioned many 
great artists who visited this country to 
give concerts, among them Sarasate and 
Hans Von Biilow. The renaissance of 
German music was carried quickly to 
Steinway Hall through conductors, pian- 
ists and singers. Theodore Thomas, 








Wilhelm Gericke, Artur Nikisch and 
Anton Seidl were only a few of the ex- 
ponents of the new régime. 

There was also a group known as the 
propagandists of Liszt, which included 
Eugene d’Albert, Moriz Rosenthal and 
Adele Aus der Ohe. Steinway Hall had 
greeted such singers as Pautine Lucca, 
the De Reszkés and Adelina and Car- 
lotta Patti. “The tradition of good mu- 
sic was upheld not only by artists but 
critics as well in those days,” said Mr. 
Cortissoz. “Such fine critics as Krehbiel 
and Huneker are few and far between.” 


Debt to the Steinways 


Finally, Mr. Cortissoz showed how the 
Steinways themselves had upheld the 
standards of the new régime, not only 
through their instruments, but also by 
the diplomatic services of the establish- 
ment under Mr. Tretbar, who secured 
the best artists. 

“The whole question of good music 
reached its climax in one pianist,” said 
Mr. Cortissoz. “A man who stood for all 
that is true and fine in art: Rafael 
Joseffy!” A storm of applause fol- 
lowed this eulogy, after which Mr. Cor- 
tissoz gave a few personal reminiscences. 

“I am one of the oldest habitués of 
Steinway Hall,” he said, “and back in 


the eighties I was dramatic, music and . 


art critic. It was through Mr. Tretbar 
that I came to New York. I had written 
an account of Paderewski’s début for the 
Kansas papers which attracted his at- 
tention. And no wonder, for the head- 
lines read: ‘Paderewski Makes Début. 
What Royal Cortissoz Thinks of the 
Young Pole.’ ” 

Under the caption “Musical Memories 
of the Past,” the program contained 
three numbers: the first movement of 
the Rubinstein Trio in B Flat, the artists 
being Alexander Lambert, piano; Max 
Bendix, violin, and Leo Schulz, ’cello. 
Mr. Bendix and Nahan Franko followed 
with the Duettini for two violins by 
Godard, and Walter Damrosch and Alex- 
ander Lambert charmed the audience 
with a Moszkowski duet for piano, “Aus 
aller Herren Laender.” 

Mr. Lambert, to the delight of the 
audience, announced in a very loud voice, 
that Walter Damrosch had been prac- 
ticing his part of the duet for the last 
six weeks. 

The Rubinstein Trio was played in 
Steinway Hall about forty years ago 
by Alexander Lambert, Sam and Nahan 
Franko. The Duettini was also played 
by two of these artists at about the same 
time. Owing to Mr. Sam Franko being 
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Gives a Reception in Honor of Josef Hofmann 


unavoidably absent Max Bendix sub- 
stituted. There were vociferous de- 
mands for the guest of the evening to 
extemporize on any one of a dozen popu- 
lar themes. Mr. Hofmann had a con- 
veniently bandaged finger and announced 
his deep regret at being unable to per- 
form. 

Herman Irion gave a few choice 
reminiscent anecdotes, among other 
things telling of the orchestra of young 
men which he got together at the age of 
fifteen, when he did his first work at 
Steinway Hall and when the rehearsals 
of the embryo symphony were held in 
the old annex on Fifteenth Street. 

The reception began at 9 o’clock and 
in the early hours of Monday, when 
there was still a goodly number of the 
guests remaining, Louis Mann gave a 
few of his inimitable monologues. 

This reception was in every way a 
fitting climax to the long and honorable 
career of this old structure and was 
a happy augury of other distinguished 
gatherings in the new Steinway Hall, 
the auditorium of which will have a seat- 
ing capacity of about 250. 

Handsome souvenir programs were 
presented to the guests, containing a 
beautiful reproduction of the painting 
of Josef Hofmann “the pupil of Rubin- 
stein.” On the outside back cover was 
an illustration of old Steinway Hall and 
on the front a cut of the guest of honor. 


A Representative Gathering 


About 172 guests present included the 
following: 


Richard Aldrich, Clarence Adler, Jack 
Adams, Leopold Auer, John Barclay, Albert 
Morris Bagby, George Barrére, Carl von 
Bergen, Paul Bender, Howard Barlow, Har- 
old Bauer, George F. Boyle, Thuel Burn- 
ham, Gustave L. Becker, Max Bendix, Paul 
Bilhuber, Wm. H. Barber, Bronson Batch- 


elor, Horace Britt, Gordon Bryant, André 
3enoist, Charles Burden, Dr. A. Braslau, 
Edwin Bachmann, Alexander’ Borovsky, 


Hartwell Cabell, Rawlin L. Cottenet, Chal- 
mers Clifton, Dr. H. A. Cassebeer. Royal 
Cortissoz, Ottokar Cadek, B. H. Collins, C. 
de W. Cole, Richard Copley, Dr. Wm. C. 
Carl, Albert Coates, Chas. C. Castle, Albert 
von Doenhoff, Dr. Frank Damrosch, Walter 
Damrosch, Henry Deering, Rudolph Erbslch, 
Frank Edgar, Herbert Edgar, George Engles, 
Herman Epstein, Mark Fonaroff, Nahan 
Franko, Wilhelm Furtwangler, August 
Fraemcke, Hugo Grunwald, Walter M. Golde, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Rudolf Gaertner, 


Weston Gales, 
Giorni, 


Fraser Gange, 
mark, Aurelio 
Sidney Homer, 


Holden Huss, Richard Hageman, 
person, Sandor Harmati, Bruno 
Hughes, Fitzhugh W. Haensel, 
Hegeman, Jr., Carl Hein, 


Leopold 
W. J. Henderson, Henry Hai. 
ley, Sigmond Herzog, Josef Hofmann, Hen: 


Rubin Go 
Godowsk 


ON 


Maurice Hil. 
Huhn, Edwi 


el, Benjamin 4 
Eugene Heffk 
Hermann Irion, Henry Junge, Alberto Jonas 


W. B. Kahn, Franz Kneisel, Paul Kochans} 
Fritz Kreisler, Pierre V. R. Key, Hugo Kort. 


schak, Henry Kenter, J. G. W. 
Kinsel, Felix E. Kann, Carl 


Kuehl, Ott 


D. Kins¢ 


Myron D. Kinsey, Gerold M. Lauck, Leonari 


Liebling, Max Liebling, 


Mischa Levitzki, 


George 
Alexander Lambert, Car 


Liebling 


Lachmund, Delbert L. Loomis, Frederic La- 


mond, Hans Letz, Felix 


Leifels, 


Ludwig 


Manoly, Kendall K. Mussey, David Mannes, 
Lewis Gouverneur Morris, Roman de Majevw- 
ski, Ludwig Marum, Commander Fran M- 


Common, Manfred Malkin, Nicolas Medtner 
Louis Mann, Elbert Newton, Dr. Eugene A 
er W. Price 


Noble, Arthur Newstead, Walt 


Oscar von Passavant, Ashley Pettis, John 
Palmer, Alfred Pach, Jacques Roma! 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Prof. Cornelius 


Rybner, Franklin Robinson, Edwin T. R 


F. Reidemeister, Dr, Julius Rosenstein, Pau 
teimers, Fernando Selinger, W 
inger, Oscar Saenger, H. B. Schaad, Oscar 
James Speyer, Edgar Speyer 
Charles F. Schmidt, Paul H. Schmidt. Theo- 
Louis Svecenski, 


G. Sonneck, 


dore Spiering, 
mond, Carlos’ Salzedo, 

Ernest Schelling, Homer 
Rosario Sealero, David 
Stassevitch, Arthur Shattuck, 
Theodore M. Steinway, Charles 
Frederick T, Steinway, Albert S 
Simon, 


alter B. § 


Felix § 


Alexander § 
Samuels, Prof 
Saperton, Pa 

Leo Schul 

FEF. Steinwa 


turcke, Er 


Igor Stravinsky, Sigismond Stoj 


ski, Henry Dike Sleeper, A. Strock, Nahu 


Stetson, Chas, Triller, 


Stephen Townse! 


Carl H. Tollefsen, James W. Taylor, Wil! 
Thorner, Ernest Urchs, Adolph Victor, Fré 


erick W. Victor, 
Whiting, Herbert Witherspoon, 
halter, Willem Willeke, Rus 


Cornelius Van _ Vliet 


Ignaz Was 


sell Wragg 


Leonard B. Zeisler, Henry Ziegler. 
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Congress Gives $3,000 Increase 


to West Point Orga 


Jan. 
Department 


WASHINGTON, 
War 


nist 


14, — The 
appropriation 


bill, just passed by Congress, car 
ries an appropriation of $3,000 sal- 
ary for the organist at the United 


States Military 
Pomt, Ni Y., 
present allowance. 
so provided in the law 
equipment of musical inst 


Academy, 
in addition to his 
Funds are al- 


West 


for new 
ruments, 


maintenance of the academy band 


and of the pipe organ. 


ALFRED T. MARKS 





EnILIN 


PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges 
finest now made. 


to be the 


They contain more valu- 


able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & S 
Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. 


ONS 
New York 


Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
— 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mick. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 
Cecilian 


Players with 
all-metal actic# 


An ‘Artistic Triumph, 


_ WEAVER PIANO COMPANY: York.Pa. 
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